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THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSITY TO 
PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN 
EDUCATION 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 


President of the University of California 








In his inaugural address, October 22, 1930, President Sproul gave utter- 
ance to some significant attitudes that are bound to affect both public sec- 
ondary education and university life in succeeding years. It is rarely that 
a university president speaks with such clearness and frankness with refer- 
ence to principles, policies and practices which affect the relations of the 
university to the public schools of a state. These pronouncements no doubt 
will be seriously pondered over in the circles within the University, and they 
should be known to and be reflected upon by the teachers and administrators 
of the secondary schools of California. To this end THe Quarterty pub- 
lishes that part of President Sproul’s inaugural address that deals with the 
theory and practice of public education as its problems are related to the 
University —Epitor’s Nore. 
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NDUCATION Should Provide Many Highways of Varying 
Grades. The attempt of our public school system should not 
be to have one broad highway on a grade so easy that it never 
can scale the heights, open to every boy and girl, and so de- 
signed as to force them to travel the same road all the way 
once they have made a beginning; rather, it should provide a number of 
highways of varying grades leading to many useful careers and open, 
every one of them, to all whose talents and desires make it seem probable 
that they may come thereby to a happy and successful life. One function 
of the schools all along the line should be to discover those who have the 
capacity and will to make good use of further training and of what kind. 
There should be in them not only the means of development but the 
machinery of sifting. Each unit of the system should seek to understand 
and co-operate with the units above and below it, so that direction and 
transition of students from one step to the next might be as easy as 
possible ; but not all students should be expected to go through every stage, 
and certainly the stages should not be so ordered and arranged that any- 
body can enter and go through any one of them. 


The American creed that every human being shall have his opportu- 
nity for his utmost development, his chance to become and to do the best 
he can, does not mean that every one must be admitted to a college or 
university within a few blocks of his home and kept there, whatever his 
talents or his industry. 





Higher Education a Community Problem. The problem of higher edu- 
cation in the State is a community problem, not an individual one; an 
economic as well as a psychological problem. We have several thousands 
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of young men and young women to train each year ; we have only a limited 
number of teachers competent to train them and a limited portion of the 
State’s wealth which the people are willing to spend on such training. To 
utilize most efficiently the means at our command, we must devote those 
means to boys and girls who have earned the right to them, and at the 
same time we must provide more than one outlet for the varying talent 
and energy and industry of those who are our charges. 


More Intelligent Standards Needed. What we need is not lower stand- 
ards of admission to the University, but more intelligent ones, if possible, 
in order to accomplish our purpose so far as that one channel is concerned ; 
not more colleges and universities of the traditional type but of lower 
quality for those disappointed even by our present none-too-rigid system, 
but other altogether different institutions which will more suitably train 
those students and get them to their life work sooner; not more four-year 
colleges that will admit anybody without examination or question, but 
another type of institution extending not more than two years beyond the 
high school, and which will provide curricula for those whose talents do 
not lie along the line of a university career but who are interested in 
further education. Junior colleges as an extension of general education 
in the secondary field, teachers colleges honestly devoted to the recruiting 
and training of well-educated elementary school teachers, and the Univer- 
sity of California, a single institution, but with many parts, all will con- 
tinue in the future as they have been doing in the past to meet best the 
needs of this great commonwealth and the rapidly increasing number of 
young men and young women who seek from it the benefits of a liberal 
or professional education. 

One reason why people think up fantastic educational schemes in this 
State is that we have here the small-town Chamber of Commerce in its 
greatest glory, fostering the idea that an educational institution is justified 
if it leads to population increase and the expenditure of public funds in 
the community, whatever may be its effect on the boys and girls who seek 
the bread of learning and find too late that they have been given a stone. 


Standards of the University Criticized on Opposing Theories. But a 
more fundamental reason is that the University of California occupies a 
proud but not altogether comfortable position. It suffers the inevitable 
penalty of leadership: envy, denial, and detraction. On the one hand, it 
is criticized for being too aristocratic, on the other for being too demo- 
cratic. There are those who maintain that it sets its standards on an 
unreasonable plane ; that it should admit every high school graduate. That, 
we believe, would be a fatal blow to the quality of education by the State 
and to the careers and happiness of great numbers of young men and 
young women. Surely it is not aristocratic to insist that students who 
come to us should have such training as will make their success in the 
University probable, and such basic grounding in various subjects as will 
open up a wide range of possible specialization. I know of a state uni- 
versity which admits every high school graduate, without regard to recom- 
mendations, subjects, or grades. The number disqualified at the end of 
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the first semester is enormous. Surely democracy can have no pride in 
sending up its regimented thousands to be mowed down on the field of 
higher education. 

On the other hand, we are criticized for being too democratic, for ad- 
mitting and keeping too many, on the theory that the efficiency and value 
of a university are determined by its selective and eliminating processes ; 
that the fewer it admits and the more it weeds out, the better it is. My 
stand is an altogether different one; for I believe that, with proper organi- 
zation and ideals, with intelligent standards of admission and graduation, 
with enlightened and progressive methods of education, a very large num- 
ber of students may receive an excellent education on a single campus, 
and to these delimitations there is no need to add the further delimitation 
of restricted enrollment. 

Nor shall we fail under such conditions to produce leaders, for there 
will be as many in our large numbers who have in them the qualities of 
leadership as in any small selective institution, and if these requirements 
are met, we shall be able to give to such students every opportunity and 
encouragement that they could get anywhere. 


Destiny of the University in the Hands of Its Leaders. The destiny 
of this University has always been in the hands of its friends, its regents, 
its faculty and its president; if it has failed to make progress, or has 
traveled in the wrong direction, they and not the people of this great State 
have been to blame. The University has been given by the people into 
the hands of those who have been trained to solve the problems and meet 
the needs of higher education, and it is theirs to make or mar. What, 
then, do we plan to do in the years that lie ahead to produce higher educa- 
tion that is in fact what it is in name, to prove that opening the doors of 
the University to prepared students, no matter how many, is compatible 
with high standards of attainment, to train men who can provide the 
means and yet have the vision to realize the end. 


Traditions of Middle Ages Still Influencing Education. The educa- 
tional activities of a university must be examined in the light of their 
directive concepts. University education, even today, is influenced by the 
tradition of the middle ages, by the idea of academic discipline and of 
authoritative instruction. That tradition met with difficulties in the nine- 
teenth century under the impact of the material and social sciences, and in 
the twentieth century it is facing the problem of marked increase in num- 
bers and consequent questionable specialization of instruction. The diffi- 
culties arising from these impacts have resulted in various systems of 
electives, of majors and minors, and in suggestions for improving instruc- 
tion, such as granting privileges to superior students; they have not, as 
yet, provoked a careful, scientific study of the whole problem. The diffi- 
culties of the present situation in American education call urgently for 
the prosecution of inquiries which will lead to new knowledge in the field 
of education. 

The Lockstep Is Hard to Break. That university man is rare indeed 
who would claim that the present system of higher education is adequate, 
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yet we stick to it because it is easier than to make a radical change. The 
lockstep is hard to break. The faculty develops younger men to follow 
in its footsteps, selecting teachers on the basis of their conformance to the 
tradition of the men who trained them. Generation after generation we 
go through the same rigamarole, and all too seldom do the augurs glance 
at one another and solemnly wink. The curious thing is that the men 
who, in education, accept what has been done traditionally, in their own 
fields recognize that knowledge is changing constantly and they are always 
experimenting in the hope that they may contribute to the changes. Why 
should we not look on education as a problem for experimentation just as 
we so look on a problem in physics or astronomy? Why, when we recog- 
nize the importance of theories and experimentation in every other field, 
should we accept, with such complaisance, our present system of educa- 
tion? The reasons are that most of us give no thought to the theory under- 
lying the system of education we support, or we seem to think that educa- 
tion is an exception to the rule that every subject must rest on some car- 
dinal theory. 

Departments of Education Most Progressive. All that has been left 
in our universities to departments of education, which for all the con- 
tumely that has been heaped upon their heads have been more progressive 
than other departments, for they have been making an honest, sincere 
study of a problem baffling in its complexity. Despite the exaggerated 
stressing of the theory of education, despite childish reliance on question- 
naires, despite the weaknesses and foibles characteristic of any new effort, 
they have been hitting at least as close to the needs of the American uni- 
versity as those who will have none of educational theory. But they cannot 
solve these problems alone. In the first place, we will not let them, and 
in the second place, they are too much involved with the problems of the 
elementary and secondary school systems to see the problems of higher 
education clearly and to see them whole. What we need is men outside 
of departments of education, as well as in, who will think not in terms 
of their department but in terms of the university, and who will follow 
the scientific method in education as they do in their own subject, never 
thinking of advancing theories without painstaking, well-grounded study, 
and never thinking of putting those theories into practice without first 
submitting them to the acid test of controlled experimentation. 

That attitude of mind toward education, as toward every other phase 
of university life, I hope to cultivate and encourage during my presidency, 
if not through the older men, then through the assistant professors, who 
will be the university for which I shall take credit or receive blame when 
my course is run. If they will take me seriously when I say these things 
and jolt themselves out of the ruts that have been worn smooth and deep 
by their predecessor, we can together, in the next twenty years, change 
the entire aspect of education in this University. 


The Lecture Method. The present system in the University is based 
upon lectures. Now, despite the low esteem in which these are held by 
many critics of higher education, they serve a useful purpose by making 
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possible the presentation of knowledge not yet in books, by aiding students 
in getting started on a new subject in which listening is more helpful than 
reading, and by setting up nuclei of interest in young minds. On the 
other hand, lectures admittedly have their evils. They overemphasize the 
“general” and tend to defer direct acquaintance with the “particular” ; 
they engender the habit of passive receptivity on the part of the student 
and continued repetition on the part of the teacher; they repress initiative 
by creating the impression that the subject dealt with is complete and 
that nothing remains to be done; and worst of all, they lead, as so many 
things in our present system do, to the conclusion that the end of knowl- 
edge is to pass an examination and that this may best be done by repeating, 
verbatim if possible, the words of the professor or the textbook. 

Discouragement of Entrants. Under this system the student coming 
from the high school to the university is likely to be disappointed and lose 
his zest for learning. He finds that the work he is called upon to do is no 
different essentially from what he has been doing, that it is the same old 
grind and can be handled by the same pro forma efforts and the same 
subterfuges. I am speaking now not of the leaders, who will surmount 
all obstacles and get what they want in education despite every discourage- 
ment, nor of those who, Dr. Vincent says, enter a university however selec- 
tive its standards of admission, who will not get what they need in spite 
of everything, but who have in them capabilities well worth our attention 
and cultivation. A few of these are potential leaders, lacking only the 
spark to set them off. 

Intellectual Inspiration All Important. All too often our present sys- 
tem fails to furnish that spark. Many of them will never be leaders, but 
they will be intelligent followers, capable. of choosing leaders wisely and 
of supporting their inspired idea with well directed energy and well 
founded enthusiasm. A man incapable of ideas or leadership himself 
may be worth a good deal to democracy if he is able to judge one or both. 
In so far as our present system fails to furnish students with the inspira- 
tion for intellectual development which will make them discriminating 
judges of thought and appreciative supporters of practical ideals in every- 
day life, it fails to develop the high type of citizen that should be its 
product; and it does so fail too often in America today. 


Independent Thinking the Main Objective. That situation will be cor- 
rected when educators realize that a university is not a place for the 
parceling out of ready-made knowledge, but for that fresh thinking which 
results in new knowledge; that it exists not for passing on facts, but for 
showing students how facts are discovered; that it is not a museum in 
which may be found the accumulated wisdom of the past, but a factory 
humming with industry and turning out the newest wisdom of the day. 
The information that appears in textbooks, the information that is ex- 
pounded in lectures, all this is merely information and should be of sec- 
ondary importance in university life, to be gained by students incidentally 
as part of the equipment for that independent thinking which should be 
their main object. We play around with that idea in most academic circles 
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and occasionally throw a hint of it to students, but somehow we fail to 
put it into practice. 


Introduction to Research Should Begin Early. A student must spend 
four years in the lecture hall parlors of the University House before he 
is admitted to the inner sanctum where the work is being done that gives 
a university its real reason for existence. It seems to me that if research 
is the great adventure we believe it to be, we cannot introduce good 
students to its inspiring difficulties too soon, or keep them at it too long. 
The interest thus aroused would make better students of all who are 
capable of being students at all. It would dispose of the morons quickly 
and quietly and in a way convincing them as units, grade points and 
mechanisms never can hope to do. 


The Criterion of Teacher and Investigator 


Conversely, the products of such a system would do much to bring 
to an end the incessant debate between teaching and research, because 
men trained under such a system would know that you cannot keep the 
two apart, that while one may elect to teach and another to investigate, 
the teacher must keep abreast of his subject and the investigator must 
transmit what he has learned. Research is merely a search for knowl- 
edge and no man belongs on a university faculty who is not engaged in 
that search. But this does not mean to me that all faculty men must be 
productive scholars in the narrow sense of the term. There will always 
be some good men who are primarily teachers, and some good men who 
are primarily investigators, and some extraordinary men who are both. 
As to the first two classes, the investigator should be allowed to investi- 
gate and the teacher should be allowed to teach, and the reward for good 
service in either case should be the same. 


Under present conditions we have the strange anomaly of teachers being 
judged not on their ability to teach but on their research output, and 
investigators being forced to devote valuable time to teaching that might 
be given to advancing the frontiers of knowledge. As a result men who 
might be good teachers if they were encouraged by the hope of future 
advancement are drifting about in laboratories with a couple of test tubes 
in their hands making themselves useless in a most arduous and time- 
consuming way, and men who might be good investigators are wearing 
out their patience and their students in a vain effort to expound and to 
inspire. The criterion of the teacher should be ability to teach, and of 
the investigator to investigate, and neither look down upon the other so 
long as he is doing his job well. As it is, the good teacher, looked down 
upon by his colleagues because he is not producing each year a certain 
amount of scholarly pap, is frequently made so miserable that he gets out 
of academic life. That, so long as the largest task of an American univer- 
sity is to teach undergraduate students—and whatever it should be that 
is what it is—is a distinct loss from every point of view. 























THE UNIVERSITY AND THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE* 


MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


Vice-President and Dean of the University of California 


ROBLEM of Relation of Educational Units. One of the 
4 oldest problems in the field of education since it has been 
formally apportioned into units and divisions has been that 
of the relation of each unit in the scheme to the one preceding 
and the one following it. You need not be reminded, of 
course, of the recrimination between the various elements of our educa- 
tional system, each feeling that the lack of success of students is due to 
the failings of the others. The question of adjustment between the high 
school and the University has been particularly often discussed in this 
connection. 

In recent years, however, there has grown up the new problem of the 
relation between the University and the junior colleges, and from several 
points of view that problem is an even greater one than some of those 
with which educators have wrestled in the past. 

Overlapping of Junior College and Unwersity Interests. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that there is here an overlapping, that the junior 
college has as one of its purposes preparation for the Upper Division of 
the University, and the University contains and will continue to contain 
within itself freshman and sophomore classes. In other words, we have 
today confronting us in the articulation between these two elements of 
our educational world, not merely the necessity of seeking to give students 
adequate preparation for the next round on the educational ladder, but of 
endeavoring to give them a preparation which shall fit them for the last 
two years of the University as well as is done by the instruction given in 
the first two years of that very institution. It is accordingly not merely 
a question of articulation, although, of course, that enters into the discus- 
sion, but a question of some form of parallelism. 

And this is what causes many of our difficulties. 

Students who come to the University from the junior college must be 
given such training during their first two years that they can, without 
loss of time, and without hardship, carry their work forward from the 
one institution to the other. 





Varied Aims of Junior College Training 


We must acknowledge that this is not an easy problem that is given 
us to solve, for the particular task under consideration is by no means 
the sole function of the junior college. Along with it, of course, we have 
the vocational function, a function which is destined to become of increas- 
ing importance in the development of the junior college movement. This 





*An address delivered before the Conference of Junior Colleges held at Fresno, De- 
cember 5, 1930, under the auspices of the State Department of Education. 
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vocational aim makes one of the purposes of the junior college terminal, 
but the junior college may also very properly be terminal for students who 
employ it for no vocational end. They may seek merely to secure two 
years of further education before they step out into the world, and at no 
time have any idea of going on to a four-year college or university. These 
two groups are, of course, of extremely great importance to the junior 
college—and in many ways they form a single group. 


In teaching them the junior college has a clear field. Here it can 
develop a form of education precisely suited to the needs of its students; 
here it is not compelled to keep its eye upon another educational unit in 
order to ascertain how it is adjusting its students to their future in the 
next stage. 

A vocational, terminal type of student gives the junior college its real 
opportunity to develop an educational plan and policy for itself. 

But that is a problem which the junior college must work out. It 
should and will do so; it will add to the curricula of this type which have 
already been put into operation. 

There will, however, always, I presume, be students at the junior 
college who are intending to go forward to the University, and for these 
students a college preparatory program must be available. 


The Student Should Make a Definite Choice. I should like, at this 
point, however, to emphasize a personal point of view, and that is that a 
student in such a two-year program should very properly be expected to 
make a definite choice as between the roads which he may select. If he 
is planning to go on to a university or college, he should take a college 
preparatory program, and I believe that he should take exclusively a college 
preparatory program. If he is intending to close his education with the 
junior college, he should be encouraged to take such a vocational or semi- 
professional curriculum as will be best adapted to his qualifications and 
opportunities. If he has no such career in mind, but very definitely chooses 
a general curriculum of the terminal variety, it will be entirely proper for 
the junior college to make available for him such courses as would give 
him a broader and better education to face the world into which he is to go.’ 


The Mixing of Things. But the great president of the University of 
California, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, said once upon a time, “It is the mix- 
ing of things which is the great evil.” 


A student who wants to go on to university or college and is encour- 
aged or permitted to take a program which contains a large proportion 
of vocational work is being seriously harmed. In the first place, to speak 
on the lowest level of all, he may find when he comes to the University 
that credit will be refused for some, or perhaps even a large part, of this 
work. In the second place, such a program will deny him the opportunity 
to take subjects which are highly important with respect to his future 
University work, whether they are absolutely required or not. And finally, 
he will be led away from the type of work for which he has aimed to fit 
himself. 
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Let me illustrate by the case of one who is intending to enter the law. 
In our modern world there are few university subjects which do not con- 
tribute to his training. Our own School of Jurisprudence has very wisely 
concluded that it is not possible to set up a rigid pre-legal curriculum. It 
does, however, give its prospective students advice. He should learn how 
“to express himself both in writing and in oral speech with clearness, pre- 
cision, and force. A training of the analytical faculties is very highly de- 
sirable, and such subjects as logic, mathematics, physics and chemistry 
may well form a considerable part of his preparation. The study of lan- 
guages, particularly the classical languages, and of literature, including 
composition and public speaking, is especially important. The student 
should so shape his course in college that in addition to his scientific and 
literary studies he may have some opportunity to attend courses in history, 
economics, politics, and philosophy. Some knowledge of accounting and 
of business processes is useful to the lawyer; and the study of psychology 
offers fruitful possibilities in the application of scientific methods to human 
conduct.” This is, in brief, the advice given by the School of Jurispru- 
dence. Surely for one who needs so greatly the particular training which 
has just been outlined it would be criminal to sidetrack him into fields 
which are vocational in character, and thus supplant some of these im- 
portant subjects, thereby diminishing and impairing the training which 
the law demands. 

I therefore repeat that it is not too much to ask that when a student 
enters the junior college he should very definitely indicate in which direc- 
tion he intends to go, and curricula should be definitely devised for him 
with that particular aim in mind. “It is the mixing of things which is the 
great evil.” 


The Open Door Policy. To be sure it is obvious that not infrequently 
people change their minds. A boy entering the junior college with the 
intention of remaining but two years and fitting himself for some vocation 
may somehow or other change his aim and decide that he wishes to become 
a physician, or a boy who has been encouraged to train himself to become 
a lawyer will make up his mind that it was a mistake and that he will not 
continue beyond his sophomore year. 

In accordance with our American ideal of the “open door policy” in 
education we do not intend in any of our educational systems to say to a 
student that a given choice is irrevocable. However, it must not be ex- 
pected that a change of plan should always be possible without loss of 
time. Certainly the student who starts out on a vocational-terminal course 
in the junior college and gives no heed to the business of preparing for 
medicine must face the fact that if he later wishes to go on toward the 
field of healing he will have to pay the price for his error by a very con- 
siderable lengthening of his program so as to include the required pre- 
medical subjects. And while other professions may not all of them have 
as definite a program of preparation, yet there are certain characteristic 
fields, however general in character, which those in charge of this training 
rightfully insist form the best preparation. 
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I plea, therefore, for a sharp difference of curriculum for those plan- 
ning to go on toward a university career and those whose purpose is voca- 
tional or terminal. 


Advanced Studies Recast for Lower Division Purpose 


In connection with the terminal group, I have observed that in junior 
colleges courses which in the University are regarded as fields of advanced 
study have been recast for lower division purposes and introduced into 
the curricula of the first two years. I know that courses in the history of 
labor are being given to junior college students, courses in electrical engi- 
neering and in other subjects which we think of as advanced in character. 


For the student whose purpose is wholly terminal the University can, 
of course, interpose no objection. However, such courses should be scru- 
tinized most carefully in the case of students whose avowed purpose it is 
to go on to university or college for further study. In the first place, this 
plan of depressing and diluting advanced work for use in the freshman 
and sophomore years means that it cannot be given in as thorough and 
scientific a manner as universities deem proper. It tends to produce a state 
of mind in which the immature and untrained feel that they can grapple 
with the most difficult problems. It certainly is not an attitude which 
needs encouragement in American life today. 


Moreover, it will cause the student to feel that he has acquired a real 
knowledge of the subject, and when he comes to the University he will 
either seek to avoid taking the course on the ground that he is trained in 
it, or, if he does take it, will go into it with an attitude of assurance 
which his previous training does not warrant. 


In other words, I plead for the utmost co-operation in preventing the 
multiplication of such upper division courses in the junior college, at least 
in the case of students whose goal is definitely further university work. 
There is further evil in such multiplication, and this applies to the student 
whose purpose is terminal, as well as to the one who is embarking upon a 
college preparatory course. Every such course taken by the student neces- 
sarily thrusts out of his program some course fundamental and basic in 
character which he might have taken. 

There is a tendency to forget in our entire educational system that it 
very much resembles a pail full of water, and that when one pours into 
the pail even a few drops of additional water some of the liquid which is 
already in it must inevitably flow out. There is just so much space and 
time available in a high school or college program, and whatever is forced 
in, however good in itself, inevitably forces something else out. The ques- 
tion, therefore, to be faced is not: “Is this a subject good in itself?” but 
rather: “Is this subject so important that it should be established, and is 
it much more useful than subjects A, B, C and D, which are agreed upon 
as fundamental and basic in character?” We must realize that, just as 
in making up a financial budget for a school or a school system, we must 
compare relative needs and relative values, since the purse is by no means 
inexhaustible, so, in the same way, the purse of time for our students 
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is by no means inexhaustible, and every subject and every course should 
be weighed most carefully in a comparative manner. 


What is being said here does not in any wise apply to such courses 
offered as part of a vocational curriculum. These programs should be 
organized without regard to the placement of courses in the University 
or their content. They should be arranged wholly from the standpoint of 
the training required for the particular field under consideration. 


The Student Alone of Primary Importance. We sometimes forget, 
every one of us, we as well as you, that the thing which is of primary im- 
portance in all that we are doing is not the University or the junior college; 
not the School of Jurisprudence, or the School of Education, or the De- 
partment of Philosophy, or the College of Chemistry in the University, 
or the Department of English, or the Department of Dramatic Arts, or the 
Department of Biology in the junior college or the high school. The thing 
which is alone of importance, and for which all of these institutions exist, 
is the individual boy or girl who is being educated, and everything which 
we organize, and everything which we provide, should be selected and 
organized on that basis. 


That aim must assume first place in our minds; and the University, 
the junior college and the high school must alike give thought primarily 
to the interests of the student who comes within its halls. 

All questions of adjustment and co-operation are soluble, I sincerely 
believe, if they are faced from the point of view not of a university faculty, 
or of a junior college faculty, or of a high school faculty, but solely in the 
light of the interests of the students. 

The only difficulty is that each of us is inclined to have his own in- 
dividual point of view as to what those interests are, and there the problem 
really exists. 

But if it be true, as I know we shall agree, that the interests of students 
are alone to be considered, then it becomes clear that for those who are 
going on from junior college to university it is necessary that everything 


be done in order to make their path from one unit to the other as smooth 
as possible. 


Conferences Are Encouraged by the University 


For that reason the administration of the University today is eager to 
encourage conferences between junior college officials and its own repre- 
sentatives in order that the multifarious problems which arise may be 
cleared up. I sometimes think that neither you nor we realize how many 
misunderstandings, or chances of misunderstanding, there are. You will 
welcome, I know, the announcement that the University has designated a 
Committee on Junior College Problems,* which is to function in that 
realm in the same manner as the Affiliations Committee has so success- 
fully functioned in the realm of high school relations. 
 *The committee referred to by Dean Deutsch is composed of Professor R. E. Davis, 
chairman ; Dr. W. W. Kemp and Dr. D. C. Baker of the University of California, Berke- 


ley, and Dr. E. R. Hedrick and Dr. C. H. Robison of the University of California at 
Los Angeles.—EbitTor’s Nore. 
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We often do not realize how capable our policies are of misunderstand- 
ing. We do not always realize how difficult it is for those away from the 
University to keep track of changes here and changes there in our rules. 
Moreover, junior college authorities have heavy burdens upon their shoul- 
ders, and even if the information comes to them,,it does not always make 
its way into the hands of members of their faculty or their students. 

Along this very line of increased contact between the University and 
the junior college we have arranged that the Announcement of Courses 
and the Circular of Information shall be sent every year not only to the 
principal or the president of the junior college but also that a copy of each 
be sent to the junior college library in order that it may be available for 
any student who desires to secure information which will help him in 
mapping out his program. You will be interested to know that this sugges- 
tion, which is so plainly to the advantage of all concerned, was presented 
to me by a senior student in the University, a junior college graduate, 
Miss Margaret Sturrock, and that we were indeed happy to have the sug- 
gestion made. It was, of course, a very simple thing to put into operation, 
but it should accomplish much good. 

Before I ceased to be Dean of the College of Letters and Science I also 
provided that there should be at the opening of the semester, in the Office 
of the Dean, a member of the faculty whose primary function should be 
to deal with the particular type of problems which transfer students find 
confronting them. You know that we now have so many types of students 
at the University that it is pretty difficult in any ordinary statement which 
is made to them by word of mouth or in print, to set forth clearly the 
arrangements for each type. It is, therefore, an excellent thing to have 
a member of the faculty to whom a student in the College of Letters and 
Science can go, and with whom the particular kind of problem may be 
worked out. 


Conferences Between Departments. This takes us to a matter of articu- 
lation, which is equally important, if not more so, and that is conferences 
between the various departments of the junior college and the correspond- 
ing departments of the University. I understand that our Department of 
Art has, in particular, made efforts to bring about such contacts. I think 
that in the past we have been thinking rather too much of administrative 
conferences between presidents or principals of junior college and deans 
or other administrative officers of the University. Such conferences are 
very valuable and they must go on. But there is this other type of con- 
ference, through which the teacher of art in the junior college will be able 
to ascertain exactly what the nature of the courses in the University is, 
what the thing is which the University department seeks most to stress, 
how much ground is covered, and the like. If students are to go forward 
into the University department, and if, for that reason, parallelism of in- 
struction is of the highest importance, everything conceivable must be 
done so as to enable the junior college instructor to secure the largest 
amount of information possible concerning the courses he is seeking to 
parallel. 
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Three Requirements That Should Be Understood 


This brings one to a still further need of information and co-operation. 

At the opening of the University year, the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence always points out to the student entering upon his freshman year 
that there are three things that he should bear in mind in choosing his 
courses during the lower division period. In the first place, he must meet 
the specific lower division requirements of the College, the so-called Junior 
Certificate requirements. In the second place, he must meet the require- 
ments in preparation for the field of his major subject. In the third place, 
he should make use of the lower division as exploratory. In this group 
would fall courses which are of interest to him but which he had perhaps 
never studied, such as psychology. There would also fall here courses 
which would be admirable in supplementing the required training for his 
major field. 

I find that junior colleges understand well the requirements for the 
Junior Certificate in such colleges in the University as demand them, but 
that there is less attention to the preparation of students adequately for 
their major. It should be said, however, that the situation in this respect 
is much better than it was in the past. 

Six or seven years ago I received a letter from a new junior college. 
It submitted to me a list of proposed courses, and asked whether this 
program would fit a student to enter the junior year at the University. 
A careful check was made of the list and I wrote the institution in reply 
saying that a student on completing the program of courses outlined would 
be able to secure junior standing at the University, provided, of course, 
he attained satisfactory grades and the institution’s general standing was 
acceptable to the University. However, I went on to say, there is a ques- 
tion which was not asked me but concerning which I shall speak neverthe- 
less. By some most extraordinary combination of circumstances (which 
probably would not happen once in fifty times), a student who took any 
combination of courses as outlined, although meeting the Junior Certificate 
requirements, would have been unable to meet the requirements in prepara- 
tion for the major in any department of the University save only Sanskrit 
and Jurisprudence, the former of which had no lower division courses, 
and the latter of which had no specific listing of lower division require- 
ments. 

Surely a student prepared in that institution would have had a very 
real and legitimate course of complaint on finding that the failure to give 
him adequate information would entail the loss of time, in some instances 
perhaps a year, in others longer. 


The requirements in preparation for major departments vary greatly. 
In the case of some departments it is comparatively easy for students to 
meet them, since they also fit in with the requirements for the Junior 
Certificate. A student, for example, who wishes to prepare himself to 
become a major student in English would take freshman English, very 
naturally, (English 1A-1B), and then follow it by the sophomore course 
in the Survey of English Literature. The Department itself strongly ad- 
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vises at least one ancient and one modern foreign language in high school 
and the continuance of these studies in the lower division. It also urges 
students who enter without Latin or Greek to elect courses in Greek and 
Latin literature in translation. Moreover, the Announcement says: “Phil- 
osophy, and at least one foreign language, should be elected in the lower 
division.” Such requirements, however, are not very difficult to meet, as 
far as including these courses in the program is concerned. The situation, 
however, becomes very serious when one chooses such a department as 
Geology, in which the required preparation for the major is made up as 
follows: Chemistry 1A-1B; Physics 2A-2B; Civil Engineering 1A-1B; 
Geology 1A-1B; Mineralogy 1A-1B, 2; trigonometry, freehand and geo- 
metric drawing—a total of at least thirty-five units in the Lower Division. 
I shall not burden you with adding to these subjects which are demanded, 
the subjects which are strongly recommended or named as desirable. 


Junior Colleges Should Frankly Face the Facts 


I am pleading, then, in the interest of the student, that the junior 
college give the utmost attention to the requirements in preparation for the 
major, and I am not merely intending to imply that the names and numbers 
of the courses should be observed and imitated, but also that the utmost 
pains be taken to ascertain the content of the courses, the quality of work 
demanded, and the ground covered. 


This, it seems to me, at once raises a very interesting and sensible ques- 
tion. Should not junior colleges, especially the smaller junior colleges, 
very definitely and deliberately say: “We cannot train students for the 
major in such and such subjects”? A field like architecture, for example, 
illustrates the situation. Are we fair in encouraging students to spend 
their first two years in a junior college when we know that their minds 
are set upon preparing to become architects? Look, if you will, at your 
leisure, at the program in Architecture and see whether you are really just 
to students in encouraging them to remain on with you. In the first two 
years of our architectural program are included fourteen units of archi- 
tecture, as well as a course in Mathematics especially designed for archi- 
tectural students, and a course in Civil Engineering planned solely for 


their needs. How many junior colleges of the State are prepared to offer 
this work? 


In making this suggestion it seems to me that we are facing the facts. 
Indeed, I believe that in education as a whole we need far more to recog- 
nize the facts and be ready to say that, if a student wishes to specialize 
in a particular subject he had better go to some institution other than our 
own. Universities should be equally honest in this respect. We may offer 
the courses, but if the student is planning to become a specialist he should 
be encouraged, if it is at all possible for him to do so, to go to the place of 
all places where that instruction is best given. 


I think that we sometimes forget that adjustments must be made from 
one educational unit to another, and that it is our primary business to seek 
to make those adjustments as simple as possible. 
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The University Policy with Reference to Junior Colleges 


President Sproul has on several occasions discussed the junior college, 
and has set forth the attitude of the University very clearly and distinctly. 


The University of California has a policy with reference to junior col- 
leges, and that policy is friendly, frank, open co-operation. We wish to 
know what your problems are. We wish to get together about the table 
and discuss them. We wish your students to know what is needed. We 
want your students to know what courses they should take if they are to 
go on to the University. We wish the members of your departments to 
make the closest possible contacts with members of our departments. 

To be sure, we recognize our obligation to specify what training is 
needed for a particular field, but this in no wise interferes with our desire 
and earnest intention to learn what difficulties there may be in the case 
of a student who comes from your institution to ours. For that is, after 
all, the test that is the measuring rod. If our educational system should 
so develop that a student who has spent two years in junior college and 
then comes to the University, finds that he cannot succeed or that it entails 
a loss of one or perhaps two years, it is really immaterial to the people of 
the State where the blame is to be placed. They will condemn our educa- 
tional system and us who are in charge of it. It is our obligation and duty 
to get together and to plan in the interest of the students who will study 
with you and then come to us. 

We shall not argue who should take the first step. We should both 
move to meet the other simultaneously. Such a Conference Committee as 
the University is setting up will be an admirable clearing house, and 
through it we can, I know, come to understand far better each the point 
of view of the other. 

In August the new admission plan of the University goes into effect. 
I shall not discuss it from the point of view of a student entering as a 
freshman. In the case of transfers coming to us with advanced standing 
from other collegiate institutions, including junior colleges, we have also 
sought to open up ways of entrance so that any student who shows that 
he has the requisite intelligence and the requisite will may be able, without 
any arbitrary or impossible restrictions, to transfer to the University. 

If the junior college student has attained the qualifications for admis- 
sion to the University at the time of high school graduation he may, of 
course, as in the past, transfer from junior college to University at the end 
of any semester, provided that his average record in the junior college is 
satisfactory. If, on the other hand, he failed, either through his high 
school record or through entrance examinations or a combination of the 
two methods, to make up the required program, he may, by the attain- 
ment of proper grades in junior college, in courses in the same field as 
those required for entrance, make up his deficiency. 

We have also recognized the case of the student whose high school 
program has been so bad that he and all others would prefer that it should 
be forgotten. In such cases we say that if the student has completed (with 
satisfactory grades) in the junior college all requirements for junior 
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standing in the college of the university which he desires to enter we 
shall be willing to forgive and forget his high school program and admit 
him fully as a junior to the University. The University is seeking to give 
the opportunity to students who can in one of a number of ways show 
their ability to succeed in college work, to come to us, and we are willing 
to open the doors of the University at any moment when the student has 
thus proved his capacity. We no longer require him to wait two years in 
the junior college, as we did according to the plan which is being aban- 
doned. We are seeking to enable students to come to us whenever they 
prove to us by high school grades, entrance examinations, or collegiate 
courses, that they can do the work of the University. 





Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction under Governor C. C. Young, is 
another of the notable men who have been added 
to the alumni body of the University of Cali- 
fornia through the inclusion of graduates of the 
Los Angeles State Normal School, predecessor 
of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
He holds the A.B., M.A., and Ped.D. degrees 
from the University of Southern California, and 
the LL.D. from Whittier College. He has had 
wide experience in educational matters, serving 
in the Los Angeles high schools as teacher, vice- 
principal, and principal; then later as director of 
continuation education; and finally as assistant 
superintendent of schools before appointment to his present position.— 
From the CaLirornia Monra ty, January, 1931. 





Dr. Kersey entered upon a new elective term of four years, January 5, 1931.— 
Epitor’s Norte, 














JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
PROPOSALS* 


Reported by 


DR. NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 
Chief of Division of City Secondary Schools 


I. PROCEDURE 
A. For establishing district junior colleges 
B. For converting high school junior college departments into district junior 
colleges 


C. For establishing junior college courses in high schools only for prescribed 
and limited periods. 


A. The Establishment of District Junior Colleges. 
1. Standards 
The State Department of Education shall be empowered by law to 
formulate junior college standards which the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall prescribe as the minimum standards for the formation 
of junior college districts. 
2. Petition 
The governing board of any high school district, or the governing 
boards of two or more contiguous districts, may present to the State 
Board of Education a petition in the form prescribed by the State 
Department of Education, requesting authorization to call an elec- 
tion for the formation of a junior college district. 
3. Survey 
The State Department of Education shall make or cause to be made 
a survey of the proposed junior college district and of the con- 
tiguous area which may appropriately be included, the findings of 
which shall be interpreted in accordance with the standards pre- 
scribed by the State Board of Education, 
4. Approval or Disapproval 
Upon the completion of the survey, the State Board of Education 
shall formally approve or disapprove the petition in accordance with 
the findings of the survey. 
5. Election Following Approval 
After the State Board of Education approves the petition, notifica- 
tion of its action shall be forwarded, within thirty days, to the 
superintendent, or superintendents, or schools of the county, or 
counties, in which the proposed junior college district is to be 
located. Within thirty days after receiving such notice, the super- 
intendent, or superintendents, concerned shall submit the question 
of establishing the junior college district to the qualified electors 
residing within the proposed junior college district. 
6. Cost of Survey 
The cost of the survey shall be borne by the high school district, or 
districts, whose governing board, or boards, signed the petition, in 
proportion to the total assessed valuation of such district or dis- 
tricts. The cost of such survey shall be a proper charge against 
the maintenance funds of the high school districts. 
B. The Conversion of High School Junior College Departments. 
1. The State Department of Education shall make or cause to be made a 
survey of each high school district maintaining junior college courses, 
the findings of which shall determine whether or not the junior college 


*Report of Junior College Conference held at Fresno, December 5, 1930. 
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department shall be converted into a district junior college, or shall be 
suspended, or shall be lapsed. 

If it is determined from the findings of the survey that the junior college 
department may advantageously be converted into a district junior college, 
the question of the formation of a junior college district shall follow the 
procedure set forth for establishing district junior colleges. If the vote 
of the people is negative, the junior college department shall be declared 
lapsed by an order made by the State Department of Education. 

If it is determined from the findings of the survey that the junior college 
department should be suspended, or should be lapsed, the State Depart- 
ment of Education shall make an order to that effect. 

Not more than four years shall be devoted to the making of surveys, the 
findings of which shall determine the conversion, the suspension or the 
lapsation of every high school junior college department. 

During this period of conversion, suspension, or lapsation, the high school 
districts maintaining junior college courses which meet the minimum 
standards prescribed by the State Board of Education shall be entitled to 
receive the same state financial aid for each unit of average daily 
attendance that junior college districts receive; but high school districts 
which receive such state financial aid shall not, at the same time, be 
entitled to receive the state and county financial aid provided for high 
school districts maintaining junior college courses. 


C. The Establishment of Junior College Courses for a Limited Period 


1. 


nh 


Any high school district desiring to establish junior college courses for 
an experimental and limited period may, by special authorization of the 
State Department of Education, establish such courses, provided it is 
definitely stipulated by the State Department of Education that authoriza- 
tion is granted for a specific period, and that within that period the junior 
college department must be converted into a district junior college or it 
shall be declared lapsed by an order of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

High school districts maintaining junior college courses by special 
authorization of the State Department of Education shall receive only 
the state and county financial aid provided for junior college courses in 
high schools. 


II. STATE FINANCIAL AID 


1. 


There shall be apportioned annually from the general fund of the State 
to each junior college district $2,000.00 for each junior college maintained 
therein, and $100.00 for each unit of average daily attendance during the 
preceding school year. 

There shall be made to the high school districts maintaining junior college 
courses the same apportionments from State and county funds for grades 
13 and 14 which are now made for grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 


Ill. SUSPENSION 


i. 


Whenever a junior college district fails to maintain the minimum stand- 
ards prescribed by the State Board of Education, the State Department 
of Education shall make an order declaring said district to be suspended. 


IV. RE-ESTABLISHMENT 


1. 


A suspended junior college district may be re-established by an order 
made by the State Department of Education after a survey has been 
made of the suspended district, the findings of which justify such re- 
establishment. 

If a suspended district is not re-established within three years, the State 
Department of Education shall make an order declaring such district to 
be lapsed. 












































THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA* 


W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


HE junior colleges of California have developed from the high 
school graduate courses which, during earlier years, were 
offered by some of the large high schools of the State. The 
institution, therefore, has been viewed as the extension up- 
ward of secondary education and is a definite outgrowth of 

the high school. The philosophy back of the venture was materially 
strengthened by the action of the University of California in dividing its 
four-year college work into lower division and upper division and setting 
up a distinctive program of course requirements leading to a junior cer- 
tificate, the possession of which was made an essential for the attainment 
of junior standing. The junior college came into being as an attempt to 
meet the needs of those students who, having graduated from the high 
school, found themselves unable either to secure remunerative work in 
life careers or to continue their education in college or university. It soon 
found itself faced with two groups of students—a university-preparatory 
group, that is, a strictly academic group on the one hand; and a much 
larger non-preparatory or non-academic group on the other hand. 


Development of Junior Colleges in California. The first junior college 
was established at Fresno in 1910. A year later the founder, President 
A. C. Olney, now of Marin Union Junior College, established the second 
junior college at Santa Barbara. Both of these were junior college de- 
partments of the local high schools. Today we have thirty-four public 
junior colleges and at least fifteen junior colleges under private auspices. 
Approximately a half dozen institutions have been discontinued, due either 
to lack of interest because prematurely started, or to lack of sufficient 
assessable wealth in the district. For a number of years Los Angeles 
maintained four junior colleges in as many high schools, but closed them 
when the Los Angeles State Normal School was converted into the South- 
ern Branch of the University of California. The present Los Angeles 
Junior College is a newly arrived infant, albeit a thoroughly husky one. 


Legal Safeguards Enacted. Early in the movement an indiscriminate 
number of these schools was threatened. High schools of any considerable 
size took notice and began to lay plans. It became evident that the State 
must set up definite conditions essential to organization and administration. 
In 1916 the California State Council of Education took official action in 
the following recommendations : 


1. That the junior college be made an integral part of the secondary 
school system. 





*An address delivered before the American Association of Junior Colleges at Berke- 
ley, California, November 19, 1930. 
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2. That the legislature permit the establishment of a junior college 
only where the assessed valuation of taxable property is such as 
will support adequately, first of all the elementary, the intermediate, 
and the traditional high school grades, and secondly a two-year 
junior college; in other words, that the law safeguard the equitable 
distribution of money for educational purposes and prevent the 
multiplication of well-meant but doomed attempts at junior colleges. 


The legislature of 1917 heeded these suggestions and passed an act 
making the junior college an integral part of the secondary school system, 
with the proviso that before junior college courses could be established the 
high school district must show an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 or 
more. In 1921 a new law created regulations for the organization of 
junior college districts which might or might not be co-terminous with a 
high school district. For such a district the assessed valuation was placed 
at $10,000,000 and it must have an average daily attendance in high schools 
of 400. In 1929 these requirements were raised to an assessed valuation 
of $25,000,000 and an average daily attendance in high schools of 1,000 
pupils. Districts in which attendance in any year falls below specified 
limits must be lapsed. From the above it will be seen that the junior 
college movement operates under three different laws. The situation re- 
sulting is very unsatisfactory and we shall doubtless see further changes 
enacted by the legislature of 1931. The act of 1917 needs amendment 
along lines that will discourage very small and ineffective colleges, while 
the arbitrary limits as to assessed valuation and attendance in the law of 
1929 have been generally opposed as being higher than conditions in the 
State warrant. 

The variety of legal enactments which have been cited gives the State 
three groups of public junior colleges, as follows: 

1. The junior college which is a department of a high school, admin- 

istered by the high school board. 

2. The district junior college administered by a board of its own 
(though in actual practice it is usually all or the major part of the 
high school board membership). 

3. The junior college that is a lower division adjunct of one of the 
state teachers’ colleges. 


Large Enrollment. These public junior colleges enroll more than 
twenty thousand students. This is a larger number of students than will 
be found in the freshman and sophomore classes of all our four-year 
colleges and universities. The remarkable growth has accrued in a period 
of less than ten years, the district junior colleges having entirely out- 
distanced those of departmental status by almost five to one. 


Success of Lower Division Courses in Junior Colleges. That part of 
the junior college movement which has been concerned with taking over 
the work of the first two years of college and university programs in order 
to prepare the student for junior standing is quite firmly established. 
This work has been particularly well done in California. It has been an 
easy matter to adopt the regular, representative freshman and sophomore 
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curriculums of the higher institutions. Quite naturally so, for here are 
clear-cut, established objectives. But in addition to successful organization 
of offerings and requirements of this preparatory character, the junior 
colleges of the State have been equally successful in carrying on the work, 
as shown by the performance of their graduates at the various universi- 
ties of the State. Our university faculties have had some discussion as 
to the accurate evaluation of equivalency between the work of the trans- 
ferred student and the university’s home product; but throughout, the uni- 
versity work of these transfers has in general been of a higher order than 
might reasonably have been expected. 


Overshadowing Influence of Preparatory Function. It is a fair state- 
ment that, up to the present, the preparatory function of California junior 
colleges has overshadowed all others, notwithstanding the fact that the 
institution came into being to serve a wider purpose than merely to prepare 
for higher levels in college or university. Leaders are fully aware of the 
situation and they are anxious to adapt policies to the educational needs 
of their respective communities. On the one hand, they have been made 
all too conscious of parental reluctance to see son or daughter embark upon 
any line of training which does not guarantee a well-paved highway to 
the collegiate junior year; and on the other hand, student public opinion 
has been exaggeratedly warped in favor of courses of study that are 
classified among those leading to university and to the white-collar jobs. 
Temporarily at least, these are embarrassing obstacles and greatly increase 
the responsibilities of junior college officers. 


Beneficial Effects of University Influence. It is frequently asserted 
that over-emphasis of the preparatory function is mainly due to hamper- 
ing restrictions imposed from above, and that the situation is not unlike 
that faced by high school authorities of an earlier day. This is true in 
part. Its ultimate effect, however, must inevitably have been beneficial. 
It has brought to the junior college, as it did to the high school, a position 
which it could not have attained of its own accord except through a long 
and costly process of trial and error. But it should be remembered that 
the California junior college is now coming of age; it is, as a matter of 
fact, rounding out its twenty-first year. It would seem reasonable to 
expect it henceforth to occupy the position of a co-ordinate and relatively 
self-dependent unit in our educational system. 


Admission of Junior College Graduates to University Without Demerit. 
It is a status of such character which higher institutions must with increas- 
ing tolerance come to recognize. Colleges and universities have increased 
the liberality of their admission requirements to junior standing. There 
is also foundation for their claim that they are requiring from junior col- 
lege students no more than they are demanding from their own lower 
division students. The question is, are they not prepared to take one 
pace forward—namely, to assure the junior colleges that, regardless of 
what they do, those students upon whom the junior colleges place the 
stamp of university calibre may be admitted without demerit? If this 
were to be done it would leave only the problem of matriculation in one 
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of the inter-mural colleges (liberal arts, engineering, agriculture, etc.), to 
be worked out by adjustment of the remaining program leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. According to one investigator of this problem, “there 
is .. . no valid reason why a strong student who has completed a semi- 
professional curriculum should be denied entry to certain curriculums in 
higher institutions. The present situation must be attributed to serious 
weakness in articulation and offering. Either the entrance requirements 
are unreasonable or the offerings are inadequate, or both conditions pre- 
vail. As soon as entrance requirements have been reformulated in keep- 
ing with sound educational principles and the offering of higher institu- 
tions conforms to universal and valid social needs, junior college authori- 
ties should be in a position to shape and emphasize curriculums in keeping 
with their needs and interests, and without fear of shutting themselves off 
from further opportunities for growth and development.” 


Development of Non-Preparatory Curriculums. It is encouraging to 
note the increasing number of California junior colleges which are offer- 
ing non-preparatory curriculums. In common with many four-year col- 
leges, orientation courses have found their way into the junior colleges. 
Certainly half of those in California include such offerings. Long Beach 
Junior College, under the initiative and co-operation of President Wood 
of Stephens College, is doing considerable experimentation in this field. 
Results of these and other experiments will doubtless strengthen the con- 
viction held by many of the need of unifying orientation courses with the 
institutions’ programs of counseling and guidance; and of the feeling of 
inadequacy where such courses are made up of sketchy groups of general 
information and are devoid of any thought of application in student 
guidance. 


Problems of Counseling and Guidance. It can be said that some excel- 
lent counseling and guidance programs have been established and that 
others are in the process of being organized. Reference here is not to 
freshman week orientation merely. The programs include such features as 
the use of intelligence and aptitude tests, information on habits of work 
and study of individual students, periodic conferences giving information 
as to possibilities and probabilities along diversified life activities. Recent 
as the movement is, the junior colleges have already done more of this 
work than the institutions on the higher level. And this is as it should 
be. The obligation of the junior college for a program of guidance is 
greater than that of college or university in the mere fact that the student 
has been segregated for two years of study. The reaction of students who 
in former years came from junior colleges to the upper division work of 
the universities was almost unanimous on this point. They insisted that 
orientation in the new situation had been all the more difficult because 
they had not been sufficiently informed of the institutional life for which 
they were preparing, or for the range of life-opportunities for which the 
next institution offered preparation. Those responsible for counseling and 
guidance work in a present-day junior college must put themselves in a 
position either to guide the student for the work of higher institutions 
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or to guide him to opportunities and activities for which his junior college 
work will represent his formal terminal preparation. But guidance work 
must do more than this—it must attempt to direct students along the lines 
of their aptitudes. It should be an agency to point out the possibilities 
and purposes of the different types of curriculums which the institution 
offers, and it should have a direct influence in helping students find that 
line of endeavor which they may adopt as life goals. 


Terminal Courses in General Culture. In the setting up of a distinct 
lower division curriculum which has a general instead of a specialized 
flavor, the universities have implied in theory a terminal course of general 
culture. In actual practice they seem not to have intended to do so. To 
the university student, at least, attainment of the junior certificate has 
seldom if ever been viewed as the culmination of his formal education. 
To him it has been nothing more than the key to another gateway. If he 
could not go on there was something unfinished and unsatisfying about it. 


There is little doubt that the strength of such a tradition reaches to 
the junior college student and operates as a partial influence in his choice 
of a curriculum. The junior college will have to face this attitude of 
mind. To say that the attitude cannot be overcome will be an admission 
of a vital weakness in the whole junior college movement. Perhaps what 
is needed is more independence, such as that exhibited by Principal F. S. 
Hayden of Citrus Junior College—a college, by the way, of about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five students. In an article entitled ““The Emphasis in 
the Small Junior College” we find Mr. Hayden advocating, for this small 
junior college, the stressing of vocational studies less and emphasizing in 
lieu thereof a finishing course in what might be thought of as general citi- 
zenship. In such a course he would give great attention to the social 
sciences and other subjects that possess social life values. It is his expe- 
rience, he tells us, that “The aim of the small junior college . . . should be 
to help the youth of today to work out a sane philosophy of life; to help 
them properly to use their leisure time; to help them to form right atti- 
tudes and habits; and to help them to make proper adjustments in a com- 
plex age.” This leader would have the student taught to work with hands 
as well as head, learning all the while to orient himself and to get along 
with his fellowmen. “Let us use,” he says, “the splendid shops and labora- 
tories which we already have in our high school, add the broadening junior 
college courses to the expanding high school, and make the junior college 
serve the masses rather than the elect few.” One gets the idea that the 
great majority of Citrus Junior College students are not only participat- 
ing in but profiting by this program. Mr. Hayden should feel encouraged 
to proceed with his plan and give to the State an example of an indepen- 
dent, locally grounded curriculum as unique for his type of institution 
as are some of the curriculums of Stephens College for that institution. 


Experimental Courses for Unrecommended Graduates. There are 
many so-called diploma curriculums in the State’s junior colleges—at 
least such courses are included in most of the published offerings. Unrec- 
ommended high school graduates are frequently enrolled temporarily in 
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this curriculum. pending their transfer to the preparatory or certificate 
curriculum. As a rule, however, enrollments are not large, so that this 
part of the movement may be thought of as a venture still in the experi- 
mental stage, awaiting more vigorous salesmanship among students and 
citizens of the respective communities. Catalogue announcements along 
this line probably reflect homes and aspirations—deferred rather than 
attained objectives. 


Slow Development of Vocational Curriculums. Investigations begun 
as early as 1919 by McDowell and continued by Koos and others have 
given us somewhat of a surprise regarding junior college sponsoring of 
vocational curriculums. Progress has been much slower than we might 
have expected. McDowell found that in nineteen public junior colleges 
the vocational subjects offered made up only 17.5 percent of their pro- 
grams, while in private junior college the percent was as low as 9. A few 
years later Koos reviewed curricular offerings as a part of his noteworthy 
study. While his findings were more helpful, he had to admit that most 
of the offerings were of the academic kind. “But there is evidence,” he 
said, “that the junior college authorities see a necessity of extending into 
the relam of the occupational.” Whitney in 1928 devotes about twenty 
pages to a consideration of vocational offerings. This type of work, how- 
ever, appears to him as not much more than an assembling of scattered 
courses. A very few, he thinks, may have vocational or occupational ob- 
jectives. But he finds, in addition, a small group of distinctively vocational 
junior colleges where occupational curriculums are most pronounced, and 
he is encouraged to believe this group will increase rather rapidly. If, 
however, we recall the widespread growth of technical and vocational high 
schools between 1905 and 1915, and recall how these same institutions 
almost invariably changed to the status of comprehensive or cosmopolitan 
institutions, it is difficult to become enthusiastic about any great future 
for the strictly vocational junior college as the institution which will take 
care of all students except those who are to enter immediately upon ad- 
vanced work in higher institutions. The junior college that will hold 
public interest will not be the highly specialized school ; that is, the junior 
college of agriculture, of commerce, etc. It will be the school with co- 
ordinate curriculums, each of which will be adapted to an objective that 
meets a community need. 

The progress of vocational curriculums in California’s junior colleges 
reflects the general situation as indicated in the McDowell, Koos, and 
Whitney studies. There has not been very much to report; and again, 
much shifting and uncertainty has existed in the programs under way. 
Vocational subjects have not been adequately knitted into occupational 
curriculums. Too many trade and industrial courses have been glorified 
high school subjects. But this is not to deny that there has been some 
outstanding development at many of the junior colleges of the State. 

Vocational Courses at Chaffey and Pasadena Junior Colleges. The cur- 
riculum in applied agriculture at Chaffey Junior College is one of the best 
of its kind. During the past year or two the Industrial Arts Department 
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of the Pasadena Junior College has been making an investigation as to 
its own place and function in a modern junior college in this day of great 
industrial enterprises. In a recent article it summarizes the great extent 
and variety of industrial development in Southern California and then 
proposes the question: What is the challenge, what the almost overwhelm- 
ing opportunity? It proceeds to answer as follows: “If, as at present, we 
are training skilled mechanics in our high schools, and the four- and five- 
year colleges and universities are training our researchers and engineers 
to play their part as the real leaders in the drama of industry, then we 
know through actual observation and inquiry that there exists an em- 
ployment level midway between that of the skilled journeyman worker and 
the graduate engineer which neither high school nor college is at present 
training persons to fill.” This is accompanied by the announcement that 
the Industrial Arts Department “is now planning a reorganization which 
should make definite provision for that great group of students who will 
not continue beyond the fourteenth year, but nevertheless will wish to 
receive a definite training for entrance into the scientific and industrial 
fields on this intermediate level (now being quite generally called semi- 
professional). Opportunities, it is proposed, are to be made available to 
students whereby it may be possible within the two years beyond high 
school “fully to prepare themselves for these technical positions, which 
would include as typical of this level the following: engineer’s assistant, 
inspector, tester, route clerk, storekeeper, metallurgist, production man- 
ager, chief draftsman, chemical laboratory assistant, technician, etc.” We 
learn that these proposed changes have been developed with the co-opera- 
tion and approval of “those segments of the community that are conscious 
of this phase of school work, including the Board of Labor, the Builders’ 
Exchange and other representative and highly significant organizations” 
in and around Pasadena. 


Occupational Curriculums at Los Angeles Junior College. Even more 
noteworthy is the development of occupational curriculums at the Los 
Angeles Junior College, one of the youngest as well as one of the largest 
of these schools in the State. Under the experienced and forceful leader- 
ship of Dr. Snyder, the college has won the co-operation of local citizens 
and organizations, including employers and committees of employers, in 
an effort, first of all to discover what types of vocational openings offer 
opportunities to students of junior college level, and second, to determine 
what courses could be established and integrated into a curriculum lead- 
ing to each particular field of employment. The result has been the setting 
up of a curriculum in each of the following semi-professional occupations : 
productive art work, banking, civic health, electrical technology, engineer- 
ing, music, newspaper work, nursing, recreational leadership, registrar’s 
assistant, secretarial work, general business, etc., to a total of about six- 
teen. Dr. Snyder conceives the main function of his junior college to be 
that of assisting the non-academic high school graduates who, in his 
opinion, “have thus far been unprovided for.” “These people,” he says, 
“ought to be better prepared to enter industry and to adjust themselves to 
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the social life around them. They need skill in order to make a living, but 
they need sufficient knowledge of the history of the world and the intel- 
lectual achievements of mankind” to give them vision. Each curriculum 
is to have certain academic courses to develop vision—these to be general, 
giving a bird’s eye view of the entire field which each attempts to cover. 
Other courses will develop salable skill and, accordingly, must be intensive 
and accurate, while at the same time practical, “adjusted to actual condi- 
tions, and motivated by an expectancy of industrial achievement.” 


The above examples could be multiplied. Three or four junior colleges 
could be cited for conspicuous achievement with the curriculum in com- 
mercial work. Enough has probably been given to indicate the type of 
additional evidence from this State which bears witness to an increase 
of interest in non-academic offerings. It is quite generally conceded that 
their proper development is one of the greatest problems facing junior 
college authorities. Especially is this true of the administrators who have 
been instrumental in shaping the policies of our public junior colleges for 
the last six or more years. With communities as a whole, chiefly inter- 
ested in their junior colleges as institutions, the leaders may appear to be 
moving too slowly when in reality they are gradually directing general 
interest towards courses and curriculums—an example in point being the 
conducting of community occupational surveys. Both for the country 
in general and for California in particular, available data indicate “a rather 
pronounced tendency on the part of many institutions to make special 
provisions” for non-academic groups. 


General Service to the Community. Considerations thus far have been 
directed to the work of junior colleges in their regular classes and not to 
what may be thought of as their extra and general services to the com- 
munity; that is, to part-time or short-unit courses, extension division 
courses and adult education courses. Offerings of these kinds appear to 
be numerous in most of the California schools. They are referred to as 
“courses” rather than “curriculums” because in nearly all cases they are 
actually detached courses among which more mature citizens may browse, 
and are seldom organized into sequendes and thus into a curriculum. This 
part of the junior college programs has been highly successful and has had 
appreciative response from local communities. Being supplementary ac- 
tivities they do not enter seriously into the more fundamental problems 
of policy and organization. 

Early Standards. The Koos study of the Junior College Movement 
was made in 1922. The amount of its space devoted to the isthmian 
function of the junior college rather clearly indicated that standards for 
this type of school were being set up largely in terms applicable to four- 
year colleges. The danger of over-emphasis here was the probability of 
increasing rather than diminishing the demand for four years of college 
education and consequently of four-year colleges. It is the realization of 
this fact, says Dr. Arthur J. Klein, that “is now beginning to make pos- 
sible a reassertion of the original purposes of the junior college and to 
permit more thoughtful direction of their operation to the attainment of 
these objectives.” 
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ee CREASING Enrollment in Business Education. The Uni- 
i versity of Southern California, in connection with the work 
AN of its School of Education and the College of Commerce, has 
BN oes its business education teacher-training curricula in 
order adequately to prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 
Today, students enrolled in business education curricula constitute one of 
the largest enrollment groups in the secondary school. 

From 1922 to 1928 there was an increase of 72 per cent in the enrollments in 
the commercial subjects offered in the public high schools. Of the total number 
preparing for business occupations two-thirds are in these schools. Approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of all pupils enrolled in the public secondary schools are 
pursuing commercial curricula. In addition to the number preparing for business 
occupations, other pupils are taking one or more commercial subjects for non- 
vocational objectives.1 
It is estimated that the per cent of pupils enrolled in business curricula 

in the public secondary schools has increased from 17 per cent in 1928 
to approximately 20 per cent or more at the present time. One should 
remember that business courses are not offered so extensively in many 
rural communities, especially those communities maintaining limited courses 
of study in the high school. In urban communities the per cent of student 
enrollment in business education curricula often reaches 35 to 50 per cent 
and even higher. 

While only 38 per cent of the high schools of Minnesota maintain commercial 
departments, it was found that in the enrollment in these schools there are 
concentrated 73.5 per cent of all pupils enrolled in Grades IX to XII in the State. 
This shows that almost three-fourths of all the high school pupils in the State 
have the opportunity to enroll in commercial subjects. The number of pupils 
taking advantage of the commercial offering by enrolling in commercial courses 
equalled 35 per cent of the total enrollment in the schools which maintained com- 
mercial departments, and 26 per cent of the total enrollment in all the high 
schools in the State. The proportion of the total enrollment who took some 
commercial work did not vary significantly between small and large schools.? 

It is possible to quote from reports issued by other states and by numer- 
ous cities that would show clearly much the same trend toward the enor- 
mous enrollment in business education as the major. 


Increasing Scope of Business Education. It is our thought that busi- 
ness education is an integral part of all education and that as such provi- 
sion should be made adequately to train those teachers who will be in 
charge of this work in the secondary schools. Business education is 
“fundamentally a program of economic education that has to do with 

1 Bulletin No. 26, 1929, Commercial Education Series, United States Bureau of 


Education, p. 2. 


2 Weersing, Frederick J. “Reorganization of Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools,” p. 8. 
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the acquisition, conservation, and spending of wealth.”* Classes in busi- 
ness education are found today in junior and senior high schools, in part- 
time schools, in evening schools, in private business schools, in corre- 
spondence schools, in corporation schools, in junior colleges, in normal 
schools, in state teachers colleges, in collegiate schools of business, in 
schools of education, and in universities. Facilities for taking college 
courses in business subjects have rapidly increased. In 1928, about 132 
offered definite curricula, and approximately 400, or about half of the 
colleges and universities, offered some business courses. In the Univer- 
sity of Southern California provisions are being made so that prospective 
teachers, as well as teachers actually in the field, may prepare for or con- 
tinue their professional study of the technique of teaching business educa- 
tion courses in the secondary schools. 


The enrollments in business education subjects as reported by 291 regular four- 
year and senior high schools in the State of California are shown in Table I.* 






























































Taste I. 

Subjects Boys Girls Total 
RES SE ee A OC 11,241 32,202 43,443 
EEE ES 7,157 13,905 21,062 
SAE Ee eT 1,254 17,123 18,377 
Junior Business Training... .--..c----0---- 3,927 6,933 10,860 
SS ws 2,502 5,237 
CE EEL 2,088 3,413 5,501 
Business Mathematics ...........................-......-..-- 1,973 2,410 4,383 
EE ee 1,782 1,826 3,608 
Ee ce 679 2,715 3,394 
Business English —.......... 936 2,042 2,978 
Advertising —... me 676 425 1,101 
IO ns accsenssnsesssenesuiniensinmnnnsaneess 256 821 1,077 
Machine Bookkeeping ........--.......-...---.0c0c0-e-0-0-0- 356 675 1,031 
Secretarial Practice ~....................... TC 915 962 
EEE 308 463 771 
ESET ee 337 345 682 
Business Management and Organization.......... 287 306 593 
Commercial or Industrial History.................... 263 32 565 
NS EIT A 179 133 312 
ERE SE ee ee 55 167 222 
EEN ESSER SOP we ee 77 144 221 
Modern Business (Occupations, Funda- 

mentals of Business, etc.) 105 108 213 
ee 95 87 182 
Penmanship and Spelling ( ean SEE, 50 81 131 
Business Economics : . 101 34 135 
Secretarial Bookkeeping ......... 2 75 77 
Office Appliances 3 73 76 
TS 48 23 71 
Merchandising 42 19 61 
Foreign Trade 33 7 40 
Cooperative Commercial Education.................... 14 24 38 
Cooperative Salesmanship 15 20 35 
Stenotyping 24 24 








37,121 90,342 127,463 
8 Lomax, Paul S. “Commercial Teaching Problems,” p. 7. 
4 Report for the Biennium Ending June 30, 1930, Bureau of Business Education, 
State of California, Ira W. Kibby, Chief. (in typewritten form.) 
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The enrollments in business education subjects in 78 junior high schools 
of California are given in Table II. In those cities where there are no 
junior high schools or where students may and do enter the senior high 
school in Grade IX, then certain subjects that would ordinarily be offered 
in the junior high school are offered during the early part of the senior 
high school program. This will possibly account in part for student en- 
rollments in certain subjects in both the four-year high school and the 
junior high school.° 


























Taste II. 

Subjects Boys Girls Total 
Typewriting 3,653 7,379 11,032 
Junior Business Training 3,963 5,720 9,683 
Penmanship 711 766 1,477 
Business Mathematics > 453 790 
Bookkeeping 115 263 378 
Shorthand ’ 1 119 120 
Penmanship and Spelling (Combined)............ 31 41 72 
Office Practice 15 11 26 
Economic Geography .... 5 12 17 





8831 14,764 23,595 


In certain communities throughout the country students of relatively 
inferior ability have been and still are advised to enter the business educa- 
tion department. The counselors responsible for this condition often lose 
sight of the fact that there are numerous types of positions in the busi- 
ness world that require a college education, such as the accountant, the 
secretary, the economist, the banker, and countless others. Moreover, 
each of the six primary social! institutions: the school, the state, the church, 
the home, organized recreation, and vocation has a business side that must 
not be overlooked. There is, of course, a definite business side to all 
vocations and professions, such as that of the doctor, the lawyer, the 
housewife, the teacher, and in fact, agriculture. Adequate training for 
this phase of professional and vocational life represents only a section 
of business education and is not coextensive with such occupations as the 
accountant and the secretary. 

Changing Emphasis of Business Education. We consider business 
education to b e one of two types. The first type may be called vocational 
business education, based on the idea that commercial jobs are specialized 
and that for this specialization the student must acquire the technique, 
skills, habits, attitudes, etc., necessary for successfully carrying on this 
specialization. The second type of business education may well be called 
general soctal business education, stressing not necessarily occupational 
proficiency, but rather those social-economic subjects that have to do 
with the fitting of the individual most advantageously, both to him and 
to society, into our present intricate economic organization. Restated, the 
first type is considered from the viewpoint of the producer of economic 
goods and services and the second type from the viewpoint of the con- 
sumer of economic goods and services. Those educators who feel the 


5 Ibid. 
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necessity for the introduction of the second type of business education 
stress the fact that business education graduates are often fine technicians 
but sometimes lack the general vocational information, such as spelling, 
English, social studies, arithmetic and the like, all of which are so neces- 
sary in a complete and well-balanced educational program. At the present 
time we are witnessing the introduction of a number of social-business 
subjects, such as junior business training, business organization and man- 
agement, economics, banking and finance, merchandising, and other titles, 
into the business education curricula of the public junior and senior high 
schools. These changes tend to defer specialization. Terminal courses 
may be taken in the junior college, in the senior college, and in the uni- 
versity. Very often highly technical and specialized training is given by 
employment agents or by specialized institutions, such as courses in filing 
supplied by the manufacturers of filing equipment, or courses in the use 
of office machines offered under the control of manufacturers of office 
appliances and machines. Business men are also increasing their educa- 
tional demands for their employees. The aims for vocational education 
and for general education tend to converge rather than to be considered 
as far apart as they seem to have been. A recent study by Cameron Beck 
discloses the fact that business employees are much more frequently 
found to be deficient in their vocational use of general education. ‘While 
business teachers should be held responsible both for business techniques, 
as in bookkeeping or stenographic office work, they should not be held 
solely responsible, but rather jointly responsible with all the teachers of 
related general subjects, such as English, oral and written expression, 
mathematics, and handwriting, both in the elementary and secondary 
school grades.’ 

Professional Training and Improvement of Business Education 
Teachers. For some time it was practically impossible for a teacher de- 
siring to teach business education subjects to prepare adequately for his 
chosen field in many teacher-training institutions. In fact, in some states 
it was necessary and still is for this prospective teacher to secure his gen- 
eral training from a school of education and his technical content-material 
from a private business school. There are some such business schools 
in the country that have done and are doing meritorious work in provid- 
ing the prospective business education teacher not only with the technical 
subjects but also with the general subjects, which are of such vital im- 
portance to a teacher who must correlate his work with the work of the 
other departments and who must have not only knowledge but also an 
appreciation of the problems of these non-business courses. 

A few years ago the department for business teacher-training was 
inaugurated in the School of Education of New York University. Dur- 
ing the present year there are 606 students enrolled in this department. 
In June, 1930, 66 degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education were 
given, 14 received the degree of Master of Arts, and two students re- 


6 Adapted from a discussion of “How Can the Commercial High Schools Better Pre- 
pare Their Students for the Business World?” by Cameron Beck in The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, Vol. V, No. I, pp. 27, 28 
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ceived the Doctor of Philosophy degree. September witnessed the open- 
ing of or the extending of business teacher-training programs in several 
institutions, including the University of Pittsburgh, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Denver, and the University of Southern 
California. With the number of schools of education beginning to recog- 
nize the importance of an adequate business teacher-training program, 
and with a decline each year in the student enrollments in certain second- 
ary school subjects which have long been considered essential to the high 
school student, and with a steady annual increase in the business educa- 
tion enrollment in the public and private schools of this country, it is but 
natural that the number of teachers desiring to enter the business education 
field will increase. With this increase there will naturally come a com- 
parable increase in their programs of preparedness. Eighty-one research 
studies in business education were in progress in teacher-training institu- 
tions during the past year. There is at least one periodical published de- 
voted solely to research in business education, as well as an annual volume 
in business education research studies published by the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Iowa. 


In July, 1928, the State Board of Education of California created 
the Bureau of Business Education and selected as the first chief for the 
Bureau, Dr. Ira W. Kibby. The Bureau was placed under the City Sec- 
ondary Division and was assigned a broad and generous program of super- 
vision, organization, and improvement of business education in the State. 


Outstanding Trends in Busmess Education. The following trends may 
be considered as taking place in business education : 


1. Increased opportunity, on the part of the teacher, for professional growth 
and improvement. 

Deferring of specialization of the technical business education subjects in the 
secondary school. 

Fitting the curriculum more closely to the needs of the student. 

Fitting the curriculum more closely to the needs of business. 

Closer correlation between business and the school. 

Improved measurement results, 

Allowing college credit for business education courses. 

Development of the curriculum with the aid of the applied sciences, as edu- 
cational sociology, educational psychology, and philosophy. 

Attracting to the business education curricula some of the most able of our 
student enrollment. 
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Future of Business Education. With the increased impetus given to 
business education and with the remarkable strides made by those inter- 
ested in business education in our public school system, one may look to 
the next few years as a period when, in all probability, even greater gains 
will be recorded. As there comes a development and a stabilization of a 
definite philosophy of business education, so will there be evidenced a 
desire on the part of educators to accept as an integral part of all educa- 
tion that segment of education so necessary for success in carrying on the 
activities of life—business education. 
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MA@s\iiE junior high school is a recent development in the school 
hy ; . ; : : 
M/A system of California. It has its legal status authorized in the 
Ya provisions of the State Constitution and the legislative enact- 
oS ments passed in accordance with the constitutional provisions. 
It has been sandwiched into the state school system with some 
of the legal characteristics of a secondary or high school in organization, 
curricula, and administrative control, but is held by provisions of law 
as part secondary and part elementary, particularly in the provisions for 
financial support. The legal procedures necessary for the establishment 
of the junior high school and the methods for its support are ambiguous 
and complicated to the point of retarding its development. This retarda- 
tion is particularly emphasized in the rural areas. A complete revision 
of the School Code relative to the junior high school is much needed to 
clarify its status and to provide definite and adequate means for its finan- 
cial support. 

This paper is an attempt to show the present legal status of the junior 
high school in California and to point out the different procedures neces- 
sary under the present law for establishing and maintaining junior high 
schools in the various kinds of high school districts found in the State; 
and to suggest needed legislation to give the junior high school a clearer 
legal status, and to provide a simpler method of establishment and direct 
and ample means of financial support. 





Legal Authorization. Section 6 of Article IX of the California Con- 
stitution states: 


“The public school system shall include . . . such day and evening secondary 
schools . . . as may be established by the legislature, or by municipal or district 
authority.” 


Pursuant to the above provision of the Constitution the legislature has 
enacted statutes authorizing the establishment and maintenance of junior 
high schools as high and secondary schools as follows: 

Section 3.220 states, “Secondary schools may be established and maintained in 
conformity with the provisions of this code.” 


Section 3.221 provides, “The secondary schools of the State shall be designated 
as high schools, technical schools and junior colleges.” 
Section 3.222 states that, “The high schools of the State shall be designated as 


four-year high schools, junior high schools, senior high schools, and evening high 
schools.” 


The above constitutional and code provisions are sufficient authoriza- 
tion of the junior high school. 
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Methods of Establishing Junior High Schools 

The provisions of Sections 3.230, 3.231 and 2.1030 vests the power 
of establishing junior high schools in the hands of the boards of trustees 
or boards of education governing high school districts. The powers are 
restricted in certain instances to the approval of elementary boards of 
trustees or to the vote of the electors of the high school district as follows: 

Section 3.230 states, “In any high school district governed by a city or city and 
county board of education, one or more junior high schools may be established at 
any time by resolution of said board duly adopted in accordance with law.” 

Section 3.231 provides, “The governing board of a county, union, or joint union 
high school district may establish a junior high school or a system of junior high 
schools only when a majority of the boards of trustees of the elementary school 
districts comprising such high school district shall approve the organization of such 
course in writing, and shall file a statement of such approval with the high school 
board, or, when at an election called for that purpose in the same manner as the 
election for the formation of the high school district, a majority of the qualified 
electors voting thereat shall vote in favor of the junior high school”. . . 

Section 2.1030 states, “. . . the board of education of the consolidated school 
district shall sit as a high school board and shall have all the powers and duties of 
a city high school board, including the establishment of junior high schools.” 


As may be seen from Sections 3.230, 3.231 and 2.1030 cited above, 
consolidated school districts and high school districts governed by a city 
high schools by the favorable action of the governing body, while in 
or city and county boards of education are authorized to establish junior 
county, union or joint union high school districts the governing board 
must secure the approval of a majority of the boards of trustees of the 
elementary districts in the high school district, or the approval of a public 
election of a majority of the electors of the high school district before 
they may establish a junior high school. 

School Control Governed by California Cities. To determine just how 
junior high schools may be established in the various kinds of high school 
districts requires an analysis of the laws pertaining to each kind or class 
of high school district to show its administrative control. This involves 
a study of the classification of California cities and elementary school dis- 
tricts, as incorporated cities and elementary school districts are used as 
the basis for the organization of high school districts, which in turn deter- 
mines the administrative control. 

Kinds and Classes of California Cities. The legislature has classified 
California cities as follows: (Act. 5151, Section I, General Laws. Deer- 
ing. 

. ea 1—Cities with a population of 500,000 or more and not exceeding 550,000. 

Class 14%4—Cities with a population of 550,000. 

Class 2—Cities with a population of 100,000 to 500,000. 

Class 2%4—Cities with a population of 70,000 to 100,000. 

Class 2%4—Cities with a population of 55,000 to 70,000. 

Class 24%—Cities with a population of 35,000 to 55,000. 

Class 3—Cities with a population of 23,000 to 35,000. 

Class 4—Cities with a population of 20,000 to 23,000. 

Class 5—Cities with a population of 6,000 to 20,000. 

Class 6—Cities with a population under 6,000. 


The law provides that these classifications hold until local action has 
been taken by any city to change its class; that is, if a city is incorporated 
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as any one of the above classes it will stay in that class until it reincor- 
porates under another class. 

School Code Section 2.110 provides that all cities from classes 1 to 5 
above shall constitute a separate school district, unless divided by its own 
legislative authority, and that the school district shall be governed by the 
board of education or board of school trustees of such city or incorporated 
town. Article XI of the Constitution provides that any city with a popu- 
lation of 3500 or more may adopt a charter for its own government, and 
the Constitution gives such cities the power to provide in that charter for 
the governing boards of their schools. 


Section 7%4-a of Article XI of the Constitution provides that a county 
with a population of 200,000 or more and with one or more incorporated 
cities or towns within its borders may frame a charter consolidating the 
county and city governments, and such charter may provide for the 
election of a board of education, and also for “the consolidation and 
merging of school and high school and union high school districts into 
one or more school, high school and union high school districts within 
the city and county, to be governed by one board of education . . . and may 
provide separate organization, constitution, regulation, government and 
jurisdiction and powers for rural school districts, if any are established.” 

Sections 2.50-2.55 limit the powers of charters of cities of the 6th 
class. These sections provide that where a district lies within or partly 
within and partly without a charter city of the 6th class, that the electors 
may choose to be governed by the charter or not to be governed by the 
charter for school purposes mentioned in the Constitution. 

Thus by constitutional and code provisions we have the governing 
boards of elementary and high school districts determined by incorporated 
cities as follows: 

(1) Incorporated cities not of the 6th class must be one elementary school dis- 
trict and that school district must be governed by the board of education 
provided by the charter of the city. (Sec. 2.110.) 

(2) In cities and counties that have a consolidated city and county government, 
the elementary must and high schools may come under the control of the 
board of education provided in the charter. (Const. XI, 74a-2) and (2.110.) 

(3) Ciries of the 6th class having charter governments may choose as to 
whether they come under the charter for school government. If the city 
votes to come under charter school government, or if it comes under by 
voting at a school election held subsequent to the adoption of the charter, 
(section 2.54) the elementary schools of such city are under the control of 
the board of education provided in the charter; and if the high school dis- 
trict is composed of one elementary school district, that being the ele- 
mentary district governed by the board provided by the charter, then the 
high school district is governed by the city board of education provided by 
the charter. (2.50-2.55) and (2.110.) 

(4) In incorporated cities of the 6th class not under charter government the 
general law for both the elementary and high school districts controls. 


Classification and Governing Boards of High School Districts. Sections 
2.310-2.319 and 2.1020-2.1030 relative to consolidated school districts pro- 
vide that when consolidated school districts are established, composed of 
the elementary districts in a union or joint union high school district, or 
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the elementary districts in a city high school district to which elementary 
school districts have been annexed for high school purposes, the govern- 
ing board of the consolidated school district in either case will have charge 
of both elementary and high school districts and will have the power of 
city boards of education to establish junior high schools by resolution. 
The board will be governed by the charter of the city if formed from a 
city school district, and the board will be governed by the laws govern- 
ing union high school districts in other cases. 


Section 2.1040 of the School Code states: “In every high school district formed 
and existing in an incorporated town or city, or in a single school district, the board 
of education or board of school trustees of the incorporated city or town or school 
district shall constitute the high school board, and shall have the management and 
control of the high school in said district.” 

We have, then, the following kinds or classes of high school districts 
in California, with administrative boards as follows: 

A. Three Kinds of City High School Districts. 

(1) Composition—A city high school district composed of incorporated cities 
not of the 6th class. Elementary or union high school districts may or may 
not have been added to the territory of the incorporated city under the pro- 
visions of School Code, Chapter VII of Part I of Division II. It may have 
been organized under the provisions of Chapter VIII of Part I of Division 
II at the time of incorporation of the city or afterwards. 

Governing Board—A city board of education provided and elected under 
the provisions of the charter of the city. 

(2) Composition—A city high school district composed of a consolidated city 
and county government. Takes in the territory of the county. (San Fran- 
cisco has such a high school district.) 

Governing Board—A city and county board of education provided by the 
city and county charter. 

(3) Composition—A city high school district composed of one elementary school 
district lying within or partly within and partly without a charter city of 
the 6th class. 

Governing Board—A city board of education provided by the charter of 
the city. 
B. District, or Regular High School Districts. 

(1) Composition—A high school district composed of one elementary school 
district. This elementary school district does not embrace a city governed 
by a charter but may embrace any other kind of incorporated city of the 
6th class. 

Governing Board—A board of trustees of three members is the governing 
board of this high school district. The board has control of both ele- 
mentary and high schools of the district. 

C. Union and Joint Union High School Districts. 

(1) Composition—A union or joint-union high school district may be composed 
of two or more of any kind or class of elementary school districts except 
city elementary school districts in cities of not the 6th class; or two or more 
high school districts of any kind or class except classes (1) and (2) above 
under City High School Districts. (See Chapter IX of Part I of Division II 
of the School Code.) 

Governing Board—Board of trustees of five members elected at large. (Sec- 
tion 2.1050.) 
D. County High School Districts. 

(1) Composition—A high school district composed of the territory of the county. 
(Section 2.650.) 

Governing Board—Has the same kind of board as union high school dis- 
tricts, five members elected at large. (Section 2.1070.) 
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E. Consolidated School Districts, or High School Districts. 

(1) Composition—A high school district composed of union or joint union high 
school districts or city high school districts to which school districts have 
been annexed. (Section 2.310.) 
Governing Board—Such districts are governed by boards of education whose 
number and terms of office are governed by the laws pertaining to union 
high school districts if the consolidated district is organized from union 
high school districts, and if organized by a city district the charter of the 
city governs the board. (Section 2.1020.) 


Summary of Establishment of Junior High Schools. 

(1) City or city and county boards of education may establish junior high 
schools by resolution in those high school districts classed as city high 
school districts under A above. 

(2) The board of trustees may establish a junior high school by resolution with 
the approval of the same board members sitting as the elementary board 
in high school districts classed as district or regular high school districts 
under B above. 

In regular high school districts, the board of trustees may establish 
junior high schools by securing the approval of a majority of electors at an 
election. 

(3) In union, joint union and county high school districts classed under C and 
D above, the board of trustees may establish junior high schools, providing 
(a) the written approval of a majority of the elementary school district 
boards is secured, or (b) the approval of a majority of the electors is 
secured by an election. 

(4) In consolidated districts, Section 2.1030 gives the governing board of edu- 
cation power to establish junior high schools by resolution. 


Needed Changes in Law Relatwe to Establishment. The really desir- 
able change to be made in order to simplify the establishment of junior 
high schools is a reorganization of the present cumbrous system of ad- 
ministrative units in California, which would result in a comparatively 
small number of school districts, each of the consolidated type, with in- 
clusive responsibilities relative to administrative control over both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In this instance the law should provide 
for governing boards to establish and organize systems of junior high 
schools in their respective districts by resolution. The organization to 
consist of combinations of grades from 7 to 10 inclusive, and the school 
to serve any portion of the territory administered. 


If the present conglomerate school district system is to be retained, 
Sections 3.230 and 3.231, relative to the establishment of junior high 
schools, should be repealed and the following substituted for them: 


In any high school district one or more junior high schools may be established 
at any time by resolution of its board of education or board of school trustees duly 
adopted in accordance with law. Boards of education and boards of trustees of high 
school districts shall have power to determine the elementary school districts within 
their respective high school districts to be served by any junior high school main- 
tained therein 


A provision such as above suggested would give high school boards 
power to establish junior high schools by resolution, whenever and 
wherever needed, and would unify the administrative control of the 
junior high school grades. This change is much needed. 
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Curricula, Organization, and Attendance 


The law relative to the organization and the grades to be included in 
a junior high school will be found in the provisions relating to curricula. 

Curricula. Section 3.760, in setting up the prescribed courses of study 
for elementary schools, limits the courses of study for day elementary 
schools to six years of instruction in districts (elementary) in which 
junior high schools are maintained, and provides, “in school districts in 
which junior high schools are not maintained, such courses of instruc- 
tion shall embrace eight years of instruction.” 


Section 3.800 requires that all high school courses of study “shall be prepared 
under the direction of the high school board having control thereof, and shall be 
subject to the approval of the State Board of Education.” 

Section 3.801 states that, “The course for four-year high schools shall be de- 


signed to fit the needs of pupils of the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades of the public 
schools.” 


Section 3.803 provides that the course for senior high schools shall be designed 


to fit the needs of pupils of the 10th, 11th and 12th grades or the 11th and 12th 
grades. 


Section 3.802 of the same article relative to high school courses of study pro- 
vides that, “The course for junior high schools shall be designed to fit the needs 
of pupils of the 7th, 8th and 9th, or the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades.” 


These provisions seem to be in conformity with the previously cited 
legal provisions authorizing the establishment of the junior high school as 
a high school, since they classify junior high school courses of study as 
high school courses and require them to be made in exactly the same way. 

Organization. It is apparent that the intent of the law is to provide 
for the organization of three- and four-year junior high schools compris- 
ing grades 7, 8 and 9 or grades 7, 8, 9 and 10, respectively, to fill the gap 
between the elementary six-grade curricula and the senior high school 
curricula for grades 10, 11 and 12, or grades 11 and 12. 

Local difficulties encountered in grouping the 7th and 8th grades with 
the 9th and 10th grades in high school districts, particularly in those high 
school districts which include numbers of elementary school districts hav- 
ing separate boards of trustees, with large areas and scattered population, 
will always affect the type of school organization to be established. Many 
elementary school districts in California will necessarily have to hold to 
the eight-grade school until transportation facilities become equal to the 
task of placing children in centrally located junior high schools. 

The extent to which the intent of the law relative to the three- or the 
four-year organization for junior high schools has been carried out can 
be seen from a survey of the 153 junior high schools listed on page 9 of 
the 1930 California School Directory. Of these schools, 144 maintained 
grades 7, 8 and 9, and 9 schools maintained grades 7, 8,9 and 10. Records 
are not available to show how many elementary schools taught grades 7 
and 8 within high school districts maintaining junior high schools, or how 
many elementary schools outside of high school districts taught these 
grades. In some elementary districts the 7 and 8 grades are organized 
on the junior high school plan, with departmental instruction and an 
enriched curricula, even though such schools cannot be legally recognized 
as junior high schools. 
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Attendance. Section 3.260 provides that the governing board of “any school 
district situated within a high school district maintaining a junior high school shall 
permit pupils who have completed the sixth ‘year of the elementary school to attend 
a junior high school” . . . Although this section of the code makes it mandatory 
upon elementary boards of trustees to permit children who have completed the sixth 
grade to attend junior high school classes, it does not provide for overcoming 
physical difficulties of attendance, nor does it compel the pupil to attend junior high 
school classes where substitute classes are provided either in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. 


Curricula. Section 3.760 states that, “The courses of study for the day ele- 
mentary schools in districts maintaining junior high schools shall embrace six years 
of instruction, and in districts in which junior high schools are not maintained, 
such courses of study shall embrace eight years of instruction,” .. . 


The provisions of this section do not prevent boards of trustees of 
elementary school districts from maintaining eight-grade curricula unless 
the junior high school is located within the elementary district. On the 
other hand, the provisions make it mandatory upon elementary school 
boards to maintain eight-grade curricula when the junior high school is 
not located within the elementary school district. 


Thus 7th and 8th grade pupils residing in elementary school districts 
situated within union or joint union high school districts maintaining junior 
high schools may choose whether they will attend the local eight-grade 
school or attend the junior high school, unless the junior high school is 
located in their own elementary school district ; then pupils must attend. 


In elementary union districts the union elementary district board of 
trustees may determine the curriculum for each elementary district in the 
union and thus determine whether pupils shall attend the junior high school 
classes maintained by the high school district. 


In city high school districts to which elementary or union high school 
districts have been added, unless junior high schools are located in the dis- 
tricts outside the incorporation, those children living outside are not neces- 
sarily required to attend junior high school. 


Separate Records of Attendance. Section 3.272 of the School Code 
provides that the average daily attendance of all pupils from a district pay- 
ing the tuition provided for pupils enrolled in the first two years of the 
junior high school shall be kept separate and shall be credited to the ele- 
mentary school district in which the pupils reside. Thus attendance upon 
junior high school classes by 7th and 8th grade pupils is transferred to the 
elementary districts of residence and made a part of the basis for State 
and county elementary school levies. 

There is no provision of law which directly states what shall be done 
with the attendance of 9th and 10th grade pupils taught in junior high 
schools. Section 3.291 comes the nearest to it, as it states that each high 
school district must establish and maintain for the convenience of the day 
pupils of the district at least one four-year high school, or in lieu thereof, 
at least one junior high school and at least one senior high school. 

Since the junior high school and the senior high school provide the 
four grades of work required by either combination to be maintained in 
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high school districts, it follows that attendance for grades 9 and 10 in 
junior high school classes is credited to the high school district. 

Sections 4.860 to 4.864 and 4.922 to 4.928, together with the State 
Board Rules, Section II, paragraph C, division I, and paragraph G, pre- 
scribe the method of computing attendance in elementary and high schools 
which now includes junior high school classes and requires it to be re- 
ported upon forms furnished by the State Department of Education. 


Needed Changes in the Law Relative to Curricula, 
Organization and Attendance 


Sections 3.800, 3.801, 3.802, 3.803, relative to curricula, should be re- 
tained. Section 3.760 should be amended to read as follows: The courses 
of study for the day elementary schools in districts for which junior high 
schools are maintained shall embrace six years of instruction, and in dis- 
tricts for which junior high schools are not maintained, such courses of 
study shall embrace eight years of instruction. . . . Sections 3.260, 3.291, 
4.860 to 4.864 and 4.920 to 4.928 should be retained. Sections 3.261 to 
3.272, relative to transfer of attendance to elementary schools and tuition 
changes, should be repealed. Section II, State Board Rules, relative to 
attendance, should be retained. 


The changes indicated above follow from the present legal authoriza- 
tion of junior high schools as high and secondary schools and the changes 
suggested for the establishment of junior high schools. These changes 
would complete the junior high school as a secondary school, under the 
administrative control of the high school board. It would give to high 
school boards the power to determine the kind of curriculum, elementary 
or secondary, to be maintained in the 7th and 8th grades of the elementary 
school districts in their respective high school districts, subject to the 
approval of the State board. 


Financial Support 


Since the present law requires that attendance upon classes in junior 
high schools be credited to the high school district for grades 9 and 10, 
and to the elementary districts of residence for grades 7 and 8, the junior 
high school has no district status and therefore receives no apportion- 
ments of money directly from the State or county. The attendance in the 
9th and 10th grades is counted for levies for State and county for high 
schools, and the attendance in the 7th and 8th grades is counted to make 
up the levies in the State and county for elementary school purposes. 

The method of determining the amounts of the levies and the methods 
for making apportionments from the State and the county levies to the 
elementary and high schools need not be gone into here, but may be found 
in Section 6 of Article IX of the Constitution, together with School Code 
Sections 4.1, 4.31, 4.161, 4.252 to 4.261, 4.773 to 4.779, 4.870 to 4.878, 
4.890 to 4.899 and 4.540 to 4.574. 

As the State and the county levies for junior high school attendance 
are apportioned to the high school district of attendance and to the ele- 
mentary school districts of residence, the financing of the junior high 
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school must be a local district affair through the high school board and 
the boards of trustees of the elementary school districts involved. It is a 
fact to be noted that there has been no change made in the State and 
county levies for the support of schools because of the junior high school. 
The change must come in the local districts, if at all. 


Elementary School Support to Junior High Schools. Tuition. Sec- 
tions 3.260 to 3.264, 3.270, 4.510 and 4.520 require the governing boards 
of elementary school districts to pay tuition from elementary school dis- 
trict funds to the high school district for the 7th and 8th grade pupils 
attending junior high school. The method of payment provided is by 
transfers made by the county superintendent of schools for the amounts 
contracted for between the elementary and the high school district boards. 

Section 3.263 limits the amount that can be paid for tuition to the 
average net cost per pupil for educating pupils in the first six years of the 
elementary school in the elementary district of residence. 

Sections 3.264 and 4.520 limit the use to which tuition money may be 
put exclusively to the support of the grades in the junior high school 
which correspond to the 7th and 8th grades in elementary schools. 

Just what is to be included in the tuition charge is not definitely deter- 
mined by the wording of the law. Although not intended, the tuition 
charge may include building costs or capital outlays along with operating 
costs so long as they do not exceed the per pupil cost of educating the 
pupils in the first six grades of the elementary school of residence. 


District Taxes. The law is silent upon the matter of district taxes for 
the support of junior high schools. At least there is no definite or direct 
reference in the law to raising money by district taxes upon any school 
district, high or elementary, for the support of junior high schools. As the 
grades of the junior high school are classed as elementary and high school 
grades, the laws as they stand intend that elementary districts levy district 
taxes to complete any support needed for tuition and that high school 
district taxes furnish any and all support for junior high schools not pro- 
vided from other sources. 

The law limits the amount elementary districts may provide by tuition 
up to the legal rates, but the amounts to be provided by district taxes upon 
high school districts for the support of junior high schools rests with the 
board of trustees of the high school district. Section 4.360, 4.460, 4.540 
to 4.574, providing for high school district budgets and tax levies upon 
high school districts, give the high school boards power to tax the districts 
up to the legal tax limits to support junior high schools. This is fully 
intended, as there is no provision in the law for the segregation of costs of 
the various grades in the junior high school except in Section 3.264, which 
requires that elementary tuition money be used for the support of 7th 
and 8th grade pupils, and there segregation is only inferred in so far as to 
provide that the tuition money shall not exceed the amount it costs to 
maintain 7th and 8th grade pupils in the junior high school should they 
be less than elementary costs in the first six grades. The law protects the 
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elementary school funds in all instances and does not limit the amounts to 
be provided by high school districts. 

The law further contemplates that junior high school costs be differ- 
ent from elementary school costs, as it sets up the barriers mentioned 
above which determine just how far elementary school districts may go 
in providing support and to whom that support shall be given, but the 
law sets up no limit to the amount of support that may be provided by 
high school districts, nor does it limit the grades to receive the high school 
support. 

Thus, through their contracting and budgetary powers, high school 
boards have full power to levy district taxes up to the legal limits for the 
support of junior high schools. Through the same powers elementary 
boards may levy the tax limits for grades 1 to 8 and transfer by tuition 
a proportionate amount to the 7th and 8th grades taught in the junior 
high school. 

Bonds. The question of high school district bonds for the support of 
junior high schools is in the same category as the special district taxes. 
High school districts are authorized to bond themselves (Sections 4.1080, 
4.1081) for the support of high schools. As the junior high school is a 
high school, the high school district may bond itself to care for all the 
grades of the junior high school. Section 3.291, which provides that high 
school districts must maintain a four-year high school or in lieu of it a 
junior and senior high school, appears to give high school districts full 
right to support any part or all of a junior high school. This only 
strengthens the constitutional and code provisions authorizing the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools as high and secondary schools, and gives 
high school districts power of supporting junior high schools by special 
district taxes or bonds. 

The question arises concerning elementary school district bonds for 
the support of junior high schools. There is only one method provided by 
law for elementary school district support to be transferred to the high 
school district, and that is for tuition. This tuition support is limited two 
ways, namely, to the support of grades 7 and 8, and to the cost per pupil 
spent for educating children in the first six grades of the elementary school. 
However, there is no limitation placed upon the tuition money as to what 
it shall be spent for, and if it includes items for which elementary school 
districts may bond (Sections 4.990 and 4.991) elementary school districts 
may bond themselves to raise tuition money called for in the contracts of 
the governing boards. 

Summary of Financial Support. High school districts may establish 
and support junior high schools from any and all of its ways and means 
of supporting other high schools with no limitation upon the amount except 
the tax limits, and no limitation upon the grades to be supported. 

Elementary school districts may support junior high schools from any 
and all of its ways and means of supporting elementary schools, up to the 
legal tax limits, but the support is limited to 7th and 8th grade pupils 
only and to the amount spent per pupil in the elementary school districts 
of residence. 
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Needed Changes in the Law Relative to Financial Support 


The thing needed in California is a complete revision of the units of 
administration, together with a complete revision of the system of school 
support from the kindergarten through the junior college. The revision 
of school support should take care of the inequality of counties and school 
districts to support education. This can be done by making all or a part 
of the State support equalization funds to be distributed to counties and 
school districts inversely in proportion to their abilities to support educa- 
tion locally. This would encourage, rather than discourage, the estab- 
lishment of junior high schools and modern educational programs. A 
complete revision of all sections of the code pertaining to the raising and 
apportionment of State and county levies would necessarily follow. 

In the absence of the possibility of such revision, if the junior high 
school were fully established as a high and secondary school with no ele- 
mentary attachments, the next best thing to do would be to amend the 
Constitution, Section 6, Article IX, requiring the State and the counties 
to share equally in the support of secondary schools, including the junior 
high school, without diminishing the levy on A. D. A. now provided by 
both; that is, require the State and the counties to share equally and to 
provide not less than $90 on A. D. A. for all grades included in junior 
and senior high schools. 

Junior high schools are necessarily more expensive schools to operate 
for grades 7 and 8 than are elementary schools. The burden of this 
added expense now rests upon the school districts operating junior high 
schools. This should be shared both by the State and by the counties. The 
amendments suggested above, with appropriate apportionment laws to fol- 
low, would care for this. 

If the Constitution remains as it is, and the changes in the Code are 
made so that junior high schools are fully classified by law as secondary 
schools, the extra expense for operating junior high schools, over the cost 
for grades 7 and 8 in elementary schools, would be partially carried by the 
counties, as they will necessarily be compelled to double the apportionments 
from the State instead of equalling them as is now done. (Article IX, 
Const.) This, of course, is not a material relief of tax burden on dis- 
tricts; it is only another method of collecting taxes through the county 
from school districts and distributing the proceeds back to the districts. 
It would be more equitable in most counties and would, no doubt, encour- 
age the establishing of junior high schools. However, it would not shift 
any of the burden of support from the district to the State. 

Thus changes in the law giving the junior high school full status as a 
secondary school should be followed by changes in the constitutional levies 
upon the State and counties for its support, together with a complete revi- 
sion of the apportionment laws which would provide for the inequalities of 
districts and counties for the support of education. 























THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL—A NEG- 
LECTED OPPORTUNITY IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 


JOHN H. NAPIER, JR. 
Principal, Emery Junior-Senior High School, Emeryville 


Daw HE fundamental thesis upon which an argument for the six- 

By RSA year high school is based is the same as that for the junior 

NG 17) high school, being that secondary education should begin two 

PY Cs years earlier than in the traditional type of school, or with 
the 7th grade and normally at the age of twelve. 


Historical Background of the Junior High School 


This idea is neither new nor revolutionary, as it was first voiced by the 
great educational reformer of the seventeenth century, Comenius, who 
urged that the school life of a child be divided into four great divisions. 
According to his plan, the first division, ending at the age of six, should 
be spent in instruction at the mother’s knee; the second division, from 
ages six to twelve, was to be spent in the Vernacular School ; the third divi- 
sion, from ages twelve to eighteen, was to be devoted to instruction in 
the Latin School, and the fourth period, from ages eighteen to twenty-four, 
was to be devoted to training in the College of Light. We recognize as 
the modern equivalents of these divisions the periods of pre-school, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate education." 

The first outstanding exponent of such a reorganized secondary school 
in this country was President Eliot of Harvard, who in 1888 voiced the 
conviction that the eight-year period in our educational system was too 
long a time to devote to elementary education.? In 1892 the famous Com- 
mittee of Ten of the National Education Association recommended that 
the secondary period should begin two years earlier, leaving six years 
instead of eight to the elementary school.* 

Practically all early efforts in this country toward a reorganized sec- 
ondary school aimed at a six-year unit rather than two separate three- 
year units. Chicago, in 1894, began to establish class centers, which re- 
ceived pupils upon the completion of the 6th grade for the beginning of a 
six-year college preparatory course. This, however, was later abandoned.‘ 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1898 made somewhat similar provisions in 
connection with each of its four high schools.5 Saginaw, Michigan, in 
the same year reorganized its system on the six-six basis, but it was later 
abandoned.® Ithaca, New York, adopted a six-six plan in the first decade 





1 Monroe, Will S. Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform, New York, 
1900, pp. 103-106. 

2 Eliot, Chas. W. “Can School Programmes Be Shortened and Enriched?” Address 
before meeting of Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1888. 
Reprinted in United States Bureau of Education Circular, 1888, pp. 101-114. 

8 United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, Washington, 1893, p. 45. i 

4Smith, William A. the Junior High School, MacMillan Company, 1925. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 
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of the present century. Richmond, Indiana, adopted the six-two-four 
plan in 1896." 

The movement for a separate school for the junior period really began 
with the establishment of separate schools for the first three years of this 
period (grades 7, 8 and 9), in Berkeley, California,* and Columbus, Ohio,° 
in the school year 1909-10, and in Los Angeles in the year 1911,?° although 
there is a record of the high school of Middletown, Connecticut, being 
organized into junior and senior departments, each consisting of a three- 
year course, as early as the year 1851." 

From this time on, the segregated junior high school became the fa- 
vored institution in the reorganization movement in secondary education, 
being particularly favored in the cities, which had sufficient secondary 
pupils to permit of this division into junior and senior units. 


Principles of Organization. Essentially a six-year high school is the 
same type of reorganized school as is the segregated junior high school 
and senior high school, save for the fact that in the six-year organization 
these units are grouped together for administrative convenience. The 
junior department or junior high school unit of the combined institution 
should approximate the best practices of segregated junior high schools. 
And with the proper administrative safeguards there is no reason why 
pupils of the early secondary years may not receive as good education in 
modern six-year high schools as in segregated junior high schools of com- 
parable size. The administrative grouping of junior and senior units of 
a six-year high school may vary from the school which organizes all of 
these grades into a single unit and houses them in a single building under 
a single administration and with a single teaching staff, to an institution 
which, although providing a single administrative staff for both depart- 
ments, provides a certain amount of segregation for the younger pupils 
by providing either one or all of the following: separate teaching staff, 
separate social life for the younger students through separate assemblies, 
separate student body organizations, etc., and finally a certain amount of 
segregation in the housing of the two units, the junior division often being 
placed in an adjoining wing to the main plant or on a separate floor. 


Reasons for Developing the Six-Year High School 


The chief reason for the development of a six-year high school, as 
has been stated previously, rests upon the necessity of reorganizing the 
school program so as to provide for the beginning of secondary education 
two years earlier than in the traditional type of school. The chief argu- 
ments for this reorganization may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The period originally allotted to elementary education should be shortened. 
Expert testimony indicates that much of the material taught in the upper elementary 
grades may be eliminated without loss. In many states the elementary period is now 


7 Ibid. 

8 Biedenbach, Chas. L. “Organization of the Junior High School in Berkeley,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, Vol. 2, pp. 209-212. 

9 Smith, William A. The Junior High School. 


10 Reed, Bert W. “The Junior High School in Los Angeles,” California Quarterly, 
Vol 2, pp. 212-214. 


11 School Review, Vol. 35, pp. 751-755, Dec. 1927. (Note by Silas Hertzler.) 
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but seven years in length and evidence is yet lacking to prove this seven-year period 
too short. 

2. The school for the early adolescent should provide opportunities for explora- 
tion and guidance. These features cannot be properly provided for in the traditional 
type of elementary organization. 

3. Children over-age and retarded should be exposed to vocational experiences 
beyond the range of the average elementary school before reaching the age at which 
they will drop out of school. 

4. Secondary education should cover the whole period of adolescence, rather 
than only a part. To do this it is necessary that children enter upon secondary educa- 
tion normally at the age of twelve (which means the seventh school year), rather 
than the age of fourteen and the ninth school year. 


Six-Year Plan Solves Problems of Small School. The second main 
reason for the development of six-year high schools is that this institu- 
tion aids very greatly in the solution of the problem of the small high 
school. A recent report of the United States Bureau of Education states 
that of the total number of four-year schools in this country (13,790 in 
1927-28), 30.4 per cent enroll fewer than 50 pupils and 56.5 per cent 
have an enrollment of 100 or less.2 The very number of small high 
schools demands that the educational world concern itself with their prob- 
lems. In the opinions of those who have been working on this particular 


problem, the gravest problems which face this group of schools are the 
following: 


1. The problem of keeping the teacher's load, both in terms of the number of 
teaching hours and the number of teaching subjects, within reason. In a study made 
by a graduate student at the University of California a few years ago the following 
significant facts were found: 35 per cent of a group of teachers, recent graduates 
of the University, were teaching subjects in which they had not been trained to give 
instruction, this condition of affairs being much more in evidence in the smaller 
high schools. The number of subject groups handled by each teacher varied from 
an average of 1.3 in the large high school to 2.6 in the small, or just twice as much. 
(The term “small high school” was considerably larger than the nation’s average 
size.)18 A sample teaching schedule found in a small four-teacher four-year California 
high school well illustrates this point: one teacher teaching the following subjects: 
Economics, Cooking, Sewing, General Science, Algebra, and Physical Education. 

In a survey of the rural schools of New York State made a few years ago it was 
found that the median number of subjects handled by teachers in schools with an 
enrollment under 50 was 3.8, in schools with 50 to 99 pupils was 3.2 subjects, and in 
schools with an enrollment of 100 or over the median number was 2.7.14 

An investigation of the administration of the high schools of Connecticut revealed 
that in schools with 100 to 299 pupils, 15 per cent of the instructors were teaching 
more than three subjects, while in schools enrolling fewer than 100 pupils 41 per cent 
of the instructors were teaching more than three subjects.15 

In a study made of the small high schools of New York State by Professor 
Emery N. Ferriss, only 16 per cent of the teaching staff were teaching wholly in 
their major field, 68 per cent were teaching part-time, and 16 per cent were teaching 
wholly outside of the major studies pursued by them in college. 

Other students of the problem also stress the importance of adjusting the teacher’s 
load in developing any plan for the improvement of the small high school. By using 





12 United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1929, Number 35, pp. 4 and 15. 

138 Stum, Margaret. “The Relation Between the Subjects Taught and the Training of 
California High School Teachers.” Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of California, 
1923. 

14 Quoted from Ferris, Emery N. “The Rural High School,” United States Bureau 
of re Bulletin 1925. Number 10, p. 14. 

15 Thi 


16 Tbid. 
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the combined six-year unit, a better arrangement of teaching schedules will be made 
possible because of a larger staff, thus permitting a greater degree of specialization 
on the part of the teachers. 


2. The problem of restricted extra-curricular programs in the small high school. 

A striking picture of conditions in many small high schools of this country is 
presented by Dr. John Rufi in a case study made by him of certain sma!l high schools 
in the State of Pennsylvania a few years ago. The most striking part of this study 
to one who has taught in both large and small high schools was the paucity of well- 
organized extra-curricular activities. There was little organized social activity for 
the students, such as school clubs and the like, poorly planned school assemblies, and 
little in the way of constructive school athletics.17 The combination of the six upper 
grades in one group means for the small school opportunity for broader and more 
varied social relationships through pupil organizations, school assemblies, social 
affairs, and school and community events, than is possible with segregated junior and 
senior units. The value of such a combination in athletics is, of course, limited. 


3. The problem of adequate supervision of the small high school. 

The average principal of the small high school of less than 100 pupils in this 
country is little more than a head teacher. Two independent studies of the use of 
the small high school principal’s time report that the median time allowed him for 
supervision was in one case forty minutes and in the other case twenty-five minutes 
each day for supervision. When one remembers that the small high school (con- 
sidered in the country as a whole), is largely staffed by young and inexperienced 
teachers, the necessity of adequate supervision seems absolutely imperative. By 
increasing the number of teachers and the size of the administrative unit through 
the use of the six-year school administrative overhead is reduced and proper super- 
vision on the part of the principal is made possible. 


Better Articulation Between Units. The third reason for the develop- 
ment of six-year high schools is that it affords better articulation between 
the high school and elementary grades than the old eight-four organiza- 
tion; in fact, there are those who think that the six-year school affords 
better articulation than the six-three-three organization with segregated 
junior and senior high schools.’® The break between the elementary and 
secondary grades in many communities is made even more abrupt through 
formal 8th grade graduation exercises, and in many states the legal ad- 
ministrative organization of the school system makes an additional handi- 
cap, as in California, with its separate elementary and high school boards. 
In this State the superimposition of the union high school district upon 
the elementary districts has made possible the development of what is 
probably the best system of rural and village four-year high schools in 
the nation, but unfortunately the dual system of administration caused by 
this development has retarded very materially the reorganization move- 
ment in secondary education in California. While the cities of this State 
lead the nation in the development of junior high schools, the union high 
school districts are far behind, approximately 90 per cent of them being 
organized on the traditional eight-four plan.*° 

17 Rufi, John. “The Small High School,” Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion. Number 236, 1926. 

43 Ferris in the Rural School Survey of New York State quoted in The Rural High 
School, and John, Rolland R., in “The Distribution of the Principal’s Time in California 
High Schools,” unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of California, 1923. 

19 See Frank P. Whitney’s article in the School Review, April, 1929. 

20 California State Department of Education, Division of Research and Statistics, 


Bulletin No. J-1, Directory of California Secondary Schools, as of October 1, 1928 
(computed). 
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If the point of view is accepted that the six-year period of secondary 
education is to be preferred to the traditional four-year period, the ques- 
tion which next arises is: In what situations would the six-year school 
be preferable to the segregated junior high school and senior high school? 
As mentioned previously, in the early period of the reorganization move- 
ment practically all the secondary schools which abandoned the traditional 
eight-four plan were reorganized as six-year high schools. Later the 
cities found that the segregation of the three lower grades into a new 
institution proved more adaptable to their needs. With large numbers of 
secondary pupils, it was an easy matter for them to set up separate junior 
high schools. Educational interest shifted to this new institution and 
most of the progress noted in the education of the early secondary period 
is to be attributed to workers in this field. Some have even gone so far 
as to state that true junior high school education cannot be achieved save 
in a segregated institution. Segregation is, however, not always prac- 
ticable from a standpoint of administration, particularly in the smaller 
school systems, and perhaps not always desirable. There are a number of 
questions to be investigated before we can definitely formulate an authori- 
tative answer to this problem. 


The first point to be considered is that of articulation. Many pro- 
ponents of the six-year school stress the fact that better articulation is 
secured by the use of this unit rather than with the segregated junior 
high school. They mention the fact that in this case we simply change 
the point of the break from the 8th grade to the 9th. With a six-year high 
school properly organized, this break is almost imperceptible. Holding 
power of the two types of organization ought to be compared if possible. 
The possibility of pupil acceleration should also be compared in the two 
units to answer this question properly. Unless the segregated units are 
very large the six-year combination offers greater opportunity for econ- 
omizing the pupil’s time on his progress through the secondary grades. 

The second important consideration is whether the pupils of the lower 
secondary grades (7, 8 and 9), receive the proper attention and accom- 
plish educationally as much in a six-year high school as they receive in a 
segregated junior high school. Are the best educational practices being 
realized in the six-year unit for these younger pupils; are they sub- 
merged in the combination socially ; and is the junior division of the unit 
dominated in point of view, methods of instruction and objectives by the ~ 
traditions of the senior high school division, are some of the questions 
which need to be investigated before we can authoritatively say that segre- 
gation of the units is always better than the six-year combination. 

The third and very practical question to be considered in this problem 
is an administrative one. Assuming that, as Professor Calvin O. Davis 
of the University of Michigan says, “Separate if you can, combine if you 
must,’ is the correct axiom to follow, we must then consider at what 
point of pupil size the secondary school population should be divided 





21 Davis, Calvin O. “The Six-Year High School Plan: Arguments Pro and Con.” 
The Nation’s Schools, Vol. IV, Dec., 1929, pp. 29-36. 
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into two units. The opinions of authorities differ on this point. Professor 
Spaulding of Harvard, who recently made a study of the small junior 
high schools of Massachusetts, concluded that any school enrolling less 
than 50 pupils per grade should use the six-year organization.”” Professor 
Davis places the minimum for segregated schools still higher, for he thinks 
no system should organize separate junior and senior high schools unless 
the two of them enroll more than 500 pupils.** Others think that this 
figure should be 1,000 pupils, and still others think that the two units 
should at least be adjacent in schools which have from 500-1,000 pupils in 
the six-year range, so as to permit of the common use of special facilities, 
such as gymnasium, auditorium, shops, laboratories, etc. It would seem 
worthwhile to make a study of administrative overhead costs and the cost 
of special facilities to find the point of diminishing returns in the com- 
bined six-year organization, i. e., to find the pupil size at which the cost 
of these services is no more in segregated schools than in six-year high 
schools. 


Three Types of Six-Year Organization 


The question of the maximum size of the combined unit depends 
upon the type of six-year organization used. The three chief types of 
six-year high schools (with variations) found in this country are: 

1. The undivided six-year unit with no separation in faculty or admin- 
istration or housing. 

2. The six-year unit with a single administration but with the lower 
secondary grades housed on a separate floor or in an adjacent wing to 
the main high school plant. The faculty may or may not be separate. 

3. The six-year school with junior high and senior high divisions 
housed in adjoining buildings, but with a common administrative staff 
and using in common expensive special facilities. 

It would seem, then, that the optimum size of the six-year school 
would depend upon the type of administrative unit to be used. The first 
type or undivided six-year unit, it appears, should be used in the smaller 
school systems enrolling less than 500 in the combined unit, while the 
second and third types should be used in situations where the total num- 
ber of pupils in grades 7-12 are from 500 up to at least 1,000, the exact 
upper limit being a matter for extended study. At least one large city 
in this country is “sold” to the large six-year high school, eight high 
schools out of thirteen being reported of this type in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1928. The latest high school to be added to their system was a six-year 
school enrolling around 4,000 pupils.** 


The special field of usefulness of the six-year high school thus far, 
however, has been in carrying junior high school advantages to the small 
town and village communities of this country. It is interesting to note 
that in every investigation of the small high school or of rural education 

22 Spaulding, Francis T. “The Small Junior High School in Massachusetts.” Harvard 
Studies in Education, Vol. IX, 1927. 

23 Davis, Calvin O. Junior High School Education, p. 12. 


24 Whitney, Frank P. “The Six-Year High School in Cleveland.” School Review, 
April, 1929. 
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made in the last several years, the six-year high school has been recom- 
mended as one of the solutions to the problems discovered. In many 
small district rural schools the 7th and 8th grade children are the most 
sadly neglected of all because of the lack of a school program suited to 
adolescents and because of a paucity of social contacts needful for their 
all-around development. Indiana, perhaps, has done more in the field 
of the small six-year rural high school than any other state, the number 
of such schools having grown from none to 258 in the last twelve years, 
which is about one-half of the rural commissioned high schools in the 
state.*® 

Two Cycles in Six-Year Unit. It has been suggested that in the small 
rural high school, at least, the six-year unit be divided into cycles of four 
and two years, respectively, the junior cycle consisting of grades 7-10 and 
the senior cycle of grades 11 and 12. The reasons for advocating this 
change are as follows: 

1. The end of the junior cycle coincides normally with the end of the com- 
pulsory age limit in most states. 

2. By splitting the regular high school grades two and two a better unit is given 
the small secondary school for the use of administrative devices to increase the 
richness of subject offerings, such as subject alternations and the like. For example, 
certain subjects might be open alike to 9th or 10th graders and certain other sub- 
jects restricted to 11th or 12th graders. 

3. Such an arrangement gives the small community a good stopping place for 
its secondary school if it is found inadvisable for the complete six-year unit to be 
maintained, through either lack of finances or of students. For the last two years 
of high school, students could be sent to centrally located senior high schools or 
to the new type of secondary unit which is now being experimented with—the four- 
year senior high school-junior college. 

If this four-two arrangement of cycles within the six-year unit should 
be set up, the junior unit should be absolutely freed from college domina- 
tion. The Committee of Ten in 1892 recommended that “the colleges of 
the country should accept for admission to appropriate courses of their 
instruction the attainments of any youth who has passed creditably through 
a good secondary school course, no matter to what group of subjects he 
may have mainly devoted himself in the secondary school.”** It seems 
that this is very wise counsel for the colleges of today, and especially so 
with the work done in the junior unit. The last two years is a long 
enough period for the small high school to devote to strictly college pre- 
paratory courses. Catering to college preparatory demands is the chief 
reason for the ineffectiveness of the small secondary school. 


Suggestions for Organizing a Six-Year School 
From an experience of six years as principal of a six-year high school 
of the undivided type, with a common administrative and teaching staff 
for both junior and senior pupils, the following suggestions are otiered to 
those who may be contemplating this form of organization: 


1. The faculty should be integrated and unified (unless, of course, it is a very 
large six-year school), and the majority of the staff should teach throughout the 


25 Shannon, J. R. “An Unexploited Opportunity in the Six-Year High School.” 
School Review. Dec., 1928, p. 745. 

26 United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, 1893, p. 52. 
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whole range of the course of study (i. e., vertically), from grades 7 to 12. This 
makes for greater subject specialization and greater flexibility in arranging teaching 
schedules. However, a possible weakness to: be guarded against is that senior high 
school teaching technique may be carried down into junior high school classes. This 
should not be allowed. 

2. The junior division of the school should as far as possible (depending upon 
the size of this unit), approximate the best practices of the segregated junior high 
school, and provide for departmentalization, promotion by subject, ability grouping, 
pupil acceleration, provision for exploration and vocational guidance, and the like. 

3. In extra-curricular activities the interests of the junior division children 
should be guarded carefully. In some activities it is well that they share them in 
common with senior division pupils, while certain other activities should be partici- 
pated in by each group separately. The administration should never permit junior 
pupils to become submerged and lost sight of in the extra-curricular program. 

4. Disciplinary methods must of necessity be flexible because of the <lifference 
in ages between the groups. However, we have found in our situation (a separate 
junior high school having been maintained for two years before being expanded into 
a six-year high school), that the presence of the older students makes discipline 
relatively easier in the school. They set a pattern which tends to curb the boister- 
ousness of the younger pupils. The younger pupils also react just as favorably as 
the older pupils to the merit system and other such disciplinary devices. 

5. Some plan of home room organization should be used to keep in close touch 
with the junior division students so that they will not be completely lost in the 
organization. This plan is valuable for the older students as well. 

6. The importance of junior high school graduation should be minimized. Noth- 
ing should be done which might tend to create a gap between junior and senior divi- 
sions of the school. 


Conclusions 

In conclusion, the development of six-year high schools should be 
encouraged in California for two reasons particularly : 

1. To make available junior high school advantages for the boys and 
girls of the small town and rural communities of the State. 

2. To help close the gap which has existed between the elementary 
and high schools outside of the city school districts since 1879. 

State aid should be extended to high school districts for the education 
of 7th and 8th grade pupils who are enrolled in junior high schools or 
junior divisions of six-year high schools, somewhat on the same basis as 
aid is now given to regular four-year high schools. As the law is now 
framed, the high school district can only obtain as tuition from the ele- 
mentary school district a per unit A. D. A. sum equal to the average cost 
per unit A. D. A. of instruction in the first six grades. This ordinarily 
is between $75 and $100 per capita per year. The difference between this 
amount and the actual cost of instructing those grades (averaging about 
$150 per capita per year in this State), is borne by the high school dis- 
trict. Where a high school district is poor and is taxing up to the limit 
already for the four-year course, it, of course, is quite impracticable for 
them to assume an extra burden representing an added expenditure of 
approximately $50 per pupil per year. Until either state aid is extended 
for these grades or some form of compulsory legislation is enacted which 
will force upon the districts of the State some type of unified control of 
the schools from grades 1-12, the six-year high school, as well as the 
segregated junior high school, will develop slowly in California outside 
of the cities. 
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IN SCHOOL CONTROL 
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It is generally conceded that the pupil’s attitudes and habits are formed or 
transformed in large measure in response to the social situation in which he lives. 
In school life the school community is this social situation. . . . These traditions 
(standards of conduct) often find expression in some form of pupil participation 
in the government of the school. . . . In the primary grades these forms are not, 
as a rule, definitely organized, the government in these groups being more nearly 
like the family group, As the pupils advance in years and in experience student 
participation in school management may be progressively extended. Experience thus 
far with student participation in government has been most extensive and in general 
most satisfactory in secondary schools. (Bureau of Education, Bulletin (1926) 
No. 7.) 


~) N THIS report as well as in other publications it is held that 
44 education for character and citizenship training is accom- 
plished through various means, namely, the example and per- 
sonal influence of principal and teachers as well as of older 
and more influential pupils, indirect moral instruction in all 
studies, direct moral instruction in groups or by personal conferences, par- 
ticipation in school athletics, clubs, etc., and by participation in the man- 
agement of the school community. It will also be noted that in practically 
all discussions, theoretical and practical, the term used is “pupil participa- 
tion” rather than “self-government,” a term as well as a practice largely 
dropped in the public elementary and secondary schools and largely in 
colleges. 

This study was begun by making a report to the conference of junior 
high school principals on the practices in their schools in Oakland. Later 
the questionnaire used in that survey was sent to schools outside of Oak- 
land, in all to fifty junior high schools. These schools varied in size from 
less than 250 to over 2,000 in enrollment. They included schools with a 
wide range of pupil personnel; rich and poor, American and of foreign 
parentage. In short, the answers constituted a fairly accurate picture of 
the practices in the junior high schools of California at the time the survey 
was made. 





Plan of Student Organization Proposed 
From the answers to the questionnaire and from current literature the 
following plan of student organization was suggested: 

1. Every member of the school considered a member of the general organization, 
hereafter called Associated Students, without dues or membership cards. 

2. Each Home Room organized with officers, etc. 

3. Each Home Room represented by one or more, according to the size of the 
school, on a governing body hereafter called the Council. 

4. Officers of the Council to be ex-officio officers of the Associated Students or 
visa versa. 
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5. Officers nominated by petition or by the Council. Election by popular vote 
by secret ballot. 

6. Extensive committee or commission .organization representing the various 

activities of the school to be controlled by the students; these committees to 
report regularly to the Council and periodically to the Associated Students. 
Reports from the Council back to the Home Rooms. 

7. Legislation of minor character enacted by the Council directly; legislation of 

a more serious character initiated either by the Council and referred to the 

Home Rooms for discussion, or initiated by the Home Rooms and brought 

to the Council for discussion and action. 

Veto power for all action in the hands of the Principal. 

Some type of student court to meet offenders of hall, yard, traffic, and other 

regulations, findings to be reviewed by a teacher before punishment should 

be inflicted. 

10. Faculty member or members acting in an advisory capacity, time to be given 
in the teacher’s program for this purpose. 

11. Time given in program for meetings of the Council. 

12. Assignments of pupils to assist in library, office, etc., either from the stand- 
point of service or as a part of curricular activities. 

13. Extent of pupil control dependent upon development of organization and 
type of school; halls, yards, and traffic being largely controlled by pupils; 
classrooms and study halls controlled by pupils to a limited extent only. 

14. Some method of reporting violations of hall and yard regulations to Home 
Room teachers. Punishment decided by teachers, student court, or both. 


Discussion of Proposed Organization 


1. Membership. The payment of dues, even though dues constitute payment of 
subscription to school paper, admission to school games, etc., is a questionable prac- 
tice in the junior high school. It has become a more and more popular plan because 
of the simplicity of administration and because of state laws and local rulings regard- 
ing the financing of extra-curricular activities. However, it detracts from the 
democracy of the organization and from the effects of its control. Pupils not becom- 
ing members under a membership card system might claim exemption from its con- 
trol and possible punishment. Under a general membership all pupils are equally 
under its control and the pupil officers are representatives of the entire body. These 
officers may then readily be considered under authority delegated by the principal, 
and their acts thus become semi-official. There should always be recourse through 
the home room teacher, and finally through the principal if the pupil officers be- 
come autocratic. In a commission form of government an all-inclusive government 
is more like that of a city and is generally so named. In certain instances, instead 
of dues members are admitted on the signing of a simple pledge of co-operation. 
In lieu of a pledge a creed prepared by and adopted by the pupils might realize the 
same end in a more satisfactory manner. This idea will be further discussed. 

2. Home Room Organization. The home room organization seems to be uni- 
versal in junior high schools, and that organization is usually on a class unit basis 
rather than by sex, alphabet, or other basis. Other methods may be desirable in the 
senior high schools, but the retention of the classroom unit makes for easier class- 
room control even where there is quite an elective system in the school. More im- 
portant is the matter of homogeneous group under a home room teacher, who 
should be father, or more likely, mother confessor to each individual in the group, 
and each individual should be made to feel this relationship. With such a homo- 
geneous grouping and such-a relation to the teacher, the organization should reflect 
the spirit of the group. It would seem, therefore, that the formal organization, 
with president, secretary, etc., would be less desirable than a more informal class 
organization. The matter of the names of officers would be dependent on the type 
of organization. One boys’ group had a “Big Chief,” “Little Chief,” etc., with the 
sargeant-at-arms called “Booster” and the yell leader “Loud Mouth.” It is desir- 
able that the home room organization have the greatest range in originality, that 
in itself having an educational value. Some of the most original plans have been 


so 
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worked out in sections of limited capacity, for they seem less hampered by what 
other people have done. One group had a President who was a boy, and to give 
the girls equal power had a Queen also. However, every home room should have a 
definite form of organization, and business should be conducted in an orderly 
fashion and officers should be respected and obeyed. There should be the freest 
discussion of all sorts of topics relating to the school, and particularly of those relat- 
ing to the group. 


Unquestionably the sympathetic home room teacher can wield a greater 
influence than any other in the school. Many of the best teachers make it 
their business to know the homes of their pupils by personal calls, or at 
least by telephone conversations with the parents. To such teachers the 
regular school day does not indicate the end of their relationship to their 
pupils. Therefore, it would seem desirable that the school administration 
should have pupil officers and teachers refer most questions of discipline 
involving the entire class to the home room teacher before reporting to 
the vice-principal or principal, and that each home room do all possible 
toward solving its own problems without calling in the administrative 
authorities of the school. Pupil sentiment is the strongest form of cor- 


rection in most instances, and this can usually be swayed by the teacher 
in charge. 


3. Home Room Representation. In order that the Associated Students be demo- 
cratically operated there should be a representative form of government. This is 
most easily accomplished by representatives being sent to a central body or council 
from each home room. In a very large school this body would run to over fifty 
in number, but that is not a grave disadvantage if it is well conducted. In a small 
school each home room may well have several representatives about equally divided 
between boys and girls. Several schools report representation on a sliding scale, 
the ninth grade having the greatest representation and the low seventh grade the 
least. This method seems undemocratic. In a large organization there undoubtedly 
will be an executive body composed of officers, commissioners, etc., in which details 
will be thrashed out, and the officers, chairmen, and other executives will be chosen 
from the upper grades. Therefore the leadership and authority will naturally fall 
on these older pupils. But when it comes to a representative body or council it 
appears that equal representation is best. Many times the younger pupils take their 
positions more seriously than those from the upper grades, and many times very 
useful suggestions come from these younger pupils. 


Qualifications for Office. It goes without saying that there should be some 
definite qualifications to be met by those selected for the council. There is some 
question whether there should be a scholarship requirement. That depends upon local 
conditions. There is no question that there should be a citizenship requirement. 
This, however, should be such that any pupil may attain it by reasonable effort 
This again is in the interest of democracy. At times the real leaders of the school 
are not the most studious; in fact, records of most educational institutions show 
evidence to the contrary. A teachers college president told of the president of his 
student body who had entered his institution without recommended marks, “he hadn’t 
had time to make recommended marks.” At times the election to the council will 
almost make over a pupil who had previously made trouble. In the writer’s school 
one boy was in three pictures for the semi-annual. This boy is slow mentally and 
over-age. He has been erratic in the extreme, but is now in three important posi- 
tions in the school and making good in all, and also doing up to his ability in class 
work, an example of the character development from responsibility. In the selection 
of the representatives and in the consideration of proposed officers there should be 
complete discussion of the duties of the office and the qualifications necessary to fill 


the office. In this connection it is well to have a code or creed by which to check 
nominees. 
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The representatives to the council should faithfully report back to the home 
room the important actions of the council, either verbally or by posted bulletin. 
Each representative should reflect the judgment of the body which he represents 
in his vote in the council. The home room teacher should allow a definite period for 
careful discussion of the council reports when the entire home room is present. 


4. Student Officers. A well organized school should permit the frequent appear- 
ance of student officers as presiding officers of the school assemblies or student body 
meetings. It is remarkable how the pupil of today plays up to his position and the 
duties of that position. In cases where the pupils preside it is well for them to take 
entire resonsibility, without the presence of the principal or other teacher on the 
platform. This should and must not interfere with the discipline of the assembly, 
and it is well to have the principal preside at times. 

5. Election of Officers. There is no serious reason why any one plan be used 
for the selection of officers. There should be some very definite requirements to be 
met by all nominees. It is probable that the higher officers should be from the 
highest grade in the junior high school. It is also probable that the seventh graders 
should be ineligible for office. These are matters of local decision. One school 
requires that each candidate post a platform and be willing to stand on that plat- 
form. Nomination speeches are also common practice. 

There are several plans for the selection of officers. The most common plan 
is to nominate and elect from the student body at large, with class or other restric- 
tions. Secret ballot is preferable and in many schools registration and election is 
as nearly as possible like a municipal election. Some schools, especially in foreign 
neighborhoods, may find it better for the representative body both to nominate and 
elect their officers. Between the time of nomination and election there should be 
discussion in the home rooms so that every pupil will feel his responsibility for the 
choice of the officers. This attitude is a very important one in the government of 
the school. In a long personal experience with secondary school pupils the writer 
has known only one election where the selection of the pupils was a distinctly poor 
one. In several instances the faculty has felt the selection to be poor, but the officers 
have made good when the responsibility was placed on them. 

6. Committee Organization. The type of committees, commissions, boards, etc., 
depends entirely on the nature of the school and the growth of the organization of 
the pupils. In this section the answers to the questionnaire were so varied that it 
was almost impossible to tabulate them. However, certain ones were outstanding. 
Forty per cent of the schools reporting had some form of hall supervision, and 
personal visits to schools confirm this statement. There is a great variation in the 
degree of hall supervision, from a plan involving a large number of pupils assisted 
by teachers and requiring absolutely no communication in the halls, to one in which 
many less pupils and no teacher are involved and reasonable order only is required. 
Personal observation seems to indicate that if the former ideal is desired the assis- 
tance of teachers is necessary. One principal who tried that method stated that he 
considered the latter plan a better training for citizenship. 


Safety committees or boards are indicated by nearly half of the schools. These 
involve a great variation of duties. In one instance the safety committee consists 
of the chairmen of the hall and athletic committees, the captains of the traffic squad 
and the fire squad. In several schools there were complete safety councils, dupli- 
cating the student council in representation, officers, etc. This appears unnecessary. 
Many schools have quite complete fire departments, with duties varying from those 
of merely supervising the fire drills to those of actually laying hose to different 
parts of the building. Fire departments usually insist that the fire fighting be left 
to them, and that pupils and teachers get out of the building as soon as possible. 
All fire departments ask that the entrances be cleared and that certain pupils be 
assigned to turn in the fire alarm and remain at the box until the department 
arrives. Safety committees also at times have duties relating to health, sanitation, 
care of the building, grounds, and school surroundings. In some instances this 
extends into the community. At times this committee attends to the first aid under 
the direction of a science or physical education teacher. 
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Yard supervision is next in number of times reported and usually includes gen- 
eral supervision of yard and playgrounds, care of apparatus, and health and safety 
of pupils if not otherwise cared for. 


Athletics plays a large part in pupil control. There are usually two committees 
or boards or two subdivisions of one committee to care for boys and girls separately. 
The committee usually works with the physical directors in planning noon-time and 
after-school activities, inter- and intraschool games, providing officials, policing the 
grounds, and many other duties. The athletic clubs usually co-operate with or con- 
stitute the committees. The yell leaders should depend upon these committees to 
help arouse interest in the school athletics. Where admission is charged for games 
these committees usually assist, under faculty supervision, in the collection of 
tickets, etc. 


Traffic Committees. Traffic is the next on the list of important committees. 
This may indicate hall traffic or street traffic. The latter is coming to be of great 
significance in many cities where the Junior Traffic Reserve is trained and outfitted 
by the police force and sworn in as a part of that force. It is generally conceded 
that it is not in the interest of safety for pupil police officers to work in the street, 
but rather from the curb, using such mechanical devices as the local force may 
suggest to signal to the passing traffic. It is well to impress upon the pupils that 
their duty is to protect the pupils, not otherwise to control traffic, and that traffic 
must not be impeded to any greater extent than is absolutely necessary. Only the 
most dependable boys should be used for this work, although there are instances 
where girls are doing good work. Written permission should be obtained from the 
parents before assigning boys to this duty. 


Other committees are noted in the tabulation and may be considered 
more or less important according to the character and administration of 


the school. The following special committees reported perhaps should re- 
ceive mention : 


(a) Leaders’ clubs are noted in several schools, usually meeting with the prin- 
cipal. No time could be better spent by a busy principal than meeting with a group 
of pupil leaders of his school, not particularly to discuss detail problems but the 
bigger problems of school and adolescent life. 


(b) A property department or committee is suggested in several schools under 
that name or another. The duties of that department include conducting the lost 
and found department, inspecting the cleanliness and order of lockers, and leader- 
ship in the idea of property rights among the pupils. Posting a list of lost or found 
articles daily, with office hours for the committee, makes that phase of the depart- 
ment a very valuable one. 


(c) A reception or social committee is noted in several schools. One school 
specifically mentions the greeting of new pupils and the operation of the committee 
as a “front door reception committee.” If the school is one in a tourist city where 
there are many visitors to the schools, such a committee, perhaps combined with 
that of an information committee, would be very valuable. During the convention 
of principals at Long Beach many principals commented on the detailed knowledge 
and the good judgment of the junior high school pupils who acted as guides in their 
respective schools. 


Many more committees might be discussed, but the local conditions so largely 
determine their appointment that the examples noted above seem sufficient. 


7 and 8 Council Legislation. It is the experience of most principals that the 
pupils tend to be more drastic in their regulation of student conduct than the faculty. 
This is partly because the council and officers are a selected group and judge cthers 
by themselves. Moreover, they are generally very fair in their judgments. A recent 
incident is worth relating. One negro pupil had made so much trouble in the halls 
that his specific case was taken up at a special meeting of the council officers with 
the hall and yard committees. Finally the president of the council suggested putting 
this boy on the hall committee in the hardest position to control. His entire attitude 
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changed and he became unusually efficient in controlling that section. Teachers might 
do well to use pupil methods of control at times. 

Since the council is a body representing the home rooms, action on more im- 
portant topics which determine the policy of the school should be referred to the 
home rooms for discussion before final action. On the other hand, much of the more 
serious discussion is initiated in the home rooms and referred to the council for 
action. It is needless to say that the principal and faculty often make suggestions 
but they should be made in such a manner that they appear to be pupil suggestions. 
It is exceedingly rare for a pupil organization, after serious consideration, to attempt 
to put over any legislation known to be contrary to the will of the principal. This 
will never happen where there is a sympathetic understanding between pupils and 
faculty. It is understood that the principal always has the power of veto on all 
legislation passed by the pupils. 

9. Student Court. This matter is a much discussed one and there are diametri- 
cally opposite viewpoints regarding it. More schools have some sort of a court than 
not. Even though there be no court in name, it may be well for various committees, 
commissions, boards, etc., to have power to call before them pupils who have vio- 
lated their regulations and assign penalties, as with hall infractions, etc. In any 
case there is no doubt that a safeguard is to have a faculty member review cases 
where penalties are attached. In one school the hall committee meets weekly with 
all offenders and withholds reports of offenses from the home room teachers until 
after that meeting, after which the faculty adviser reviews the citizenship cards 
before they are turned in. The same school has a committee composed of the head 
counsellor, the council sponsors, and three pupils, who meet each quarter with all 
pupils who have made marks below a certain level of citizenship. This committee 
does not rank as a regular court, but it has the same effect. The faculty member 
reviewing all penalties obviates the chance of a come-back from parents. 


10. Faculty Advisers. In several schools the principal is ex-officio an important 
member of the executive board of the council. More schools, especially the large 
ones, leave this function to a teacher selected by the principal. If the teacher is 
sympathetic and tactful many things may be discussed in her presence that would 
not be discussed as frankly in the presence of the principal. She may talk them 
over with the principal in an official capacity, but the pupils should feel absolutely 
frank in her presence. It may even be possible that certain discussion be held with- 
out any teacher present. This method has been found successful in numerous in- 
stances in solving difficult problems. In the administration of the school permits, 
it may be well to have both a man and a woman adviser, and both should have 
certain scheduled time free for council activities. This is necessary if the organiza- 
tion calls for boys’ and girls’ organizations separately. The size and complexity of 
the school will determine this matter. 


11. Pupil Assistants. The use of pupil assistants in offices, library, and other 
places in the school is a very general plan. In some schools this is purely a matter 
of service and rated as such on the school service plan. Office positions give train- 
ing in general office duties, and graduates often speak of the value of this training. 
More important than these general duties is the training in what might be called 
“office etiquette.” Harder still is it to deal with other pupils in an official manner 
without being officious. Pupil assistants must learn to overhear school business 
without repeating it. In many other ways they must uphold the dignity of the 
administrative office. It is encouraging to see how well even pupils with little home 
background will do under these conditions. A splendid training in one phase of 
character development is thus obtained. On the other hand, the principal, civil 
service clerks and other administrative officers have a duty when a student clerk 
is present, for example is far stronger than precept. The same characteristics that 
make for a good office clerk and the same qualities developed obtain in the library. 
In addition there is a training in the proper handling and appreciation of books. 
The use of student assistants should not be so expanded as to interfere with the 
regular academic work of the student, nor to the extent that school authorities may 
feel that paid help is not necessary. 
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12. Pupil Control. In the schools reporting, pupil control of halls, with and 
without teachers, is about equally divided, with only a few cases of teacher control; 
yards are largely controlled by pupils, aided by teachers; while traffic is largely con- 
trolled by pupils alone. Study halls, class rooms and library appear largely to be 
controlled by teachers, with a small number of schools reporting pupil assistance. 
The degree of pupil assistance varies from merely taking the roll to a large degree of 
discipline control. The character and size of the school and the background of 
home training are large factors in this matter. With the directed study plan grow- 
ing and greater freedom during the study portion of the hour, pupil participation is 
increasing. One school has recently started an honor study hall, holding only those 
who are seriously desirous of studying and controlled entirely by pupils. Needless to 
say, those who are not willing to work under these conditions are sent to a teacher- 
controlled study room. The library is often used under similar conditions. Pupils 
in small numbers may also be “farmed out” to classrooms where other activities 
are going on. A large study hall is of little value under the best conditions, and 
every effort should be made to abolish it. A teacher’s time is too valuable to be 
wasted on such a study hall, particularly if the teacher is one who cannot actively 
direct the study and must act only as a police officer. 


13. Pupil Reports of Conduct. A large proportion of schools have some method 
of reporting conduct by pupil monitors, but few seem to use these reports in the 
permanent citizenship record. If the best spirit of pupil participation is maintained 
there is little of the “tattling” spirit, and pupils reported usually accept the report as 
they would from a teacher. However, it is wise to have these reports reviewed by 
a teacher adviser before counting them in a conduct report. 


A large proportion of all schools reporting find the teachers whole- 
heartedly behind the student organization. In answer to the question re- 
garding interference with class work one principal said, “They consider 
it unavoidable.” At the principals convention at San Diego one principal 
coined the word “co-curricular” to include many of the activities listed 
here, and this term expresses the idea in splendid fashion, for if these 
activities serve as they should in character development they should at 
least be considered with the curricular activities. Every principal report- 
ing considered the time spent by the pupils in student organizations of as 
great value as corresponding time spent in the curricular activities, and 
nearly all considered it of greater value. All principals expected to change 
their organizations as need arose. Recently in Oakland one junior high 
school has sent representatives to the other schools to spend an entire day 
visiting every activity possible and to report to their own school the good 
points noted. From these visits the school will revise its pupil organiza- 
tions. No doubt these visits will result in others of like nature. A teacher- 
made scheme put over by teachers is much less likely to succeed than one 
developed by the pupils aided by sympathetic teachers. 

The matter of the permanent record of a pupil’s activities outside of the 
class room is very important. Most schools record this in the form of 
“service points.” The disadvantage of this is that many pupils will ask, 
before engaging in any activity, “How many points does it give?” One 
principal of a large senior high school was very definite in his opposition 
to this method of recording service. He said, “It ceases to be service 
when it is paid for.” In certain schools service points may be allowed to 
counterbalance citizenship points removed for ill-conduct, tardiness, etc. 
It is certainly questionable whether this is a good idea of service. How- 
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ever, some record of service is necessary in view of the requests of future 


employers, schools, etc., and perhaps a point system is the best present 
system. 


Development of a School Creed 


In a former paragraph reference was made to a school creed rather 
than a pledge of membership to the Associated Students. An eastern 
school tried the plan of asking each pupil to vote for the best citizen in 
his home room, stating the qualities which made the pupil named a 
good citizen. The same plan was tried in the school of which the writer 
is principal, the ballot being entirely secret and even the names of those 
chosen not being made public. A ranked list of qualities was then made. 
Disregarding the simple statement, “good citizenship,” the following 
qualities were those most frequently named: good scholarship, courtesy, 
sportsmanship, obedience, fair play, quiet, honesty, truthfulness, school 
spirit, and scattering others. A number of votes were cast for “minds his 
own business,” and several for “no bad language.” The pupils chosen 
could not have been better selected by the faculty. From this vote the 
students in one of the English classes worked out a creed which should 
set a standard of good citizenship for the school. The interest in the class 
was so great that the students begged for additional time to work on the 
project. The following is the creed worked out and stated in the students’ 
own wording: 

1. A good citizen of Golden Gate School does his best in all things and makes 
the most of his time. 

He is courteous to parents, teachers and other pupils. 

He is a good sportsman and plays fair at all times. 

He is loyal to his friends and to his school; he does his duty without shirking. 
He is self-controlled and minds his own business. 

He is willing to work with others but does not interfere with another’s work. 
He is self-reliant but not conceited. 

He is truthful, honest and truthworthy. 

He does not use vulgar or profane language. 

He is kind and friendly to all. 


SCMNANAWN 


A number of schools have some variation of the Ephebic Oath 
applied to local conditions. The winner of the $5,000 Morality Codes 
Competition in 1917 gave his code in eleven laws stated briefly and to the 
point. The laws are as follows: Self-control, Good health, Kindness, 
Sportmanship, Self-reliance, Duty, Reliability, Truthfulness, Good work- 
manship, Teamwork, Loyalty. Collier’s Moral Code for Youth, published 
in 1925, includes the following topics: Truth and Honesty, Courage 
and Hope, Wisdom, Industry, Good habits, Knowledge and Usefulness, 
Healthfulness and Cleanliness, Helpfulness and Unselfishness, Charity, 
Humility and Reverence, Faith and Responsibility. While any creed or 
code worked out by the pupils themselves without assistance from teachers 
or any previous study of other creeds may not be as complete as one 
of these quoted above, yet such a creed is more likely to meet the needs 
of the school in which it is made. 
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In the 1929 California School Directory 44 junior high schools are 
mentioned as being administered with senior high schools, while 14 are 
connected with elementary schools. Each of these conditions demands a 
variation of student organization. The writer has neither data nor expe- 
rience with senior-junior high school organization, and thus makes no 
suggestion regarding the pupil organization in those schools. The school 
of which the writer is principal is a small junior high school combined 
with a larger elementary school in the same building, with many school 
activities overlapping. In the junior high division the plan outlined in 
this article has gradually been adopted and is functioning very successfully. 
Combined with this is an elementary council with representatives as far 
down as the third grade. The president of the elementary council is ex- 
officio a voting member of the junior high council. Therefore there are 
reports of the actions of each council to the other. Committees of the two 
councils co-operate. The results have been very satisfactory. The response 
of the pupils has been splendid, although certain conditions make difficul- 
ties. Remarkable results have been obtained with certain problem pupils 
through gradual training in responsibility. No teacher would now go back 
to a teacher-controlled school. 

The visiting pupils before mentioned told the principal that they had 
noted a remarkable co-operation throughout the entire school and a fine 
courtesy shown by the pupils to each other and to the teachers. Pupil 
participation in school control does train character. 





SAFETY EDUCATION SAVES SIX 
THOUSAND CHILDREN ANNUALLY 


From 1922 to 1928 the increase in accidental fatalities to adults was 32 per 
cent; during this same period, which was the exact period during which intensive 
work in safety education has been carried on in the schools, the deaths of children 
increased for the first two years and then steadily decreased, the net result being 
an increase of 1/16 of 1 per cent. If the deaths of children had increased at the 
same rate as that of adults, over 6,000 more children would each year be losing 
their lives than is now the case; in other words, over 6,000 children’s lives are being 
saved each year. 

In the case of motor vehicle fatalities for the same period, the increase for 
adults has been over 100 per cent and for children 23 per cent; the corresponding 
net saving of life in this field being over 3,000 children’s lives each year. 

A computation of automobile fatalities among a population of over 38,000,000 
for the years 1927 to 1929 made by the National Safety Council shows for that 
period a 24 per cent increase in deaths of adults, a 7 per cent increase for children 
of pre-school age and a 10 per cent decrease for children of school age. The figures 
for New York City for this period are still more striking, the increase for adults 
being 35 per cent, for children of pre-school age 15 per cent, with a decrease of 24 
per cent for children of school age. 

Figures from all parts of the country indicate the same general facts, that the 
accidental fatalities to adults are increasing and that the accidental fatalities to 
children are decreasing. One of the few bright spots in the accident situation is 
this fact, that children are learning how to accommodate themselves to the dangers 
of modern life—From report of National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS IN THE SACRA- 
MENTO CITY SCHOOLS* 


Reported by 
JAMES F. BURSCH 


Director of Department of Research and Student Personnel 


PROJECT I. 
TitLe: A study of some factors related to truancy. 


Persons RESPONSIBLE: The Research and Student Personnel Staff. 
Graves: 7th to 12th. 


NATURE OF THE Project: Two hundred most frequent truants of the year were 
studied as to the following factors: Family Conditions, Migratory Tendencies, 
Grade Placement, Intelligence. 

Finpincs: One hundred thirty-five came from homes judged unsatisfactory; tru- 
ants move four times as often as average child; 76 per cent were retarded, 4 per 
cent were accelerated, 25 per cent were at age; in intelligence, 51 per cent were 
dull or below, only 1 per cent were above average. 


PROJECT II. 
TitteE: The meaning of identical test scores earned by individuals in homogeneous 
groups. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: James F. Bursch, Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Junior high schools. 


Nature OF Project: All of the identical scores were sorted for the H 8 grade class 
(800 cases) spring of 1930 in (1) the following sub-tests of the New Stanford 
Achievement Test: Word meaning, literature, arithmetic computation, arith- 
metic reasoning. (2) The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Aibility, 
Higher Examination, Form A. (3) A selected cross-word puzzle. 

These were thrown into random pairs in each function studied, and examined 
as to unique answers from which identical scores might be earned. 

Finpincs: (1) The median amount of uniqueness varied from 31 per cent on the 
Stanford literature test to 16 per cent on the arithmetic reasoning, individual 
cases varying from 4 per cent to 40 per cent. (2) The per cents of uniqueness 
varied inversely as the coefficients of reliability. 


PROJECT III. 


Titte: A study of the distribution of school marks where ability sectioning is 
practiced as compared with unselected groups. 


Person Responsiste: James F. Bursch, Director of Research. 
DEPARTMENT: Elementary and junior high schools. 


Nature or Project: A distribution of marks awarded in all subjects in all grades 
for elementary and junior high schools was made and compared. The distribu- 
tions were compared with the performance of the same pupils on standardized 
tests in several instances. 

Finpincs: (1) Although the situation is better than in the previous year, there is 
still too much “up-grading.” (2) Superior ability sections did not receive cor- 
respondingly superior marks. (3) Standard test findings supported the conclu- 
sion of too much “up-grading.” 


*This report was not received in time to be included with our annual report of Re- 
search Projects which appears in the October number of THE QUARTERLY; we take 
i however, in giving the Sacramento report space in this number.—Eb1Tor’s 

OTE, 
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PROJECT IV. 


Titte: Experiment in teaching bookkeeping by the Contract method. 

Person ReEsponsisLE: Elmer W. Plaskett, Instructor in Sacramento High School. 

DEPARTMENT: Senior High School. 

Nature OF Project: Thirty students in beginning bookkeeping who were failing 
at the mid-semester were put in a separate section and taught by the Contract 
plan. 

Finpincs: Without class instruction, but with individual help only, 17 of the group 
completed enough contracts to receive credit for Bookkeeping I. Eleven com- 
pleted enough contracts to receive credit for Bookkeeping I and II. Teacher 
judgment checked by standardized bookkeeping tests. 


PROJECT V. 
Titte: A comparative study of teacher cost per pupil semester hour in Sacramento 
Senior High School. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: William Leroy Burdick, Principal, Sacramento High School. 
DEPARTMENT: Senior High School. 
NATuRE OF Project: Departmental teacher cost divided into student semester hours. 
Finpincs: Music, shop work, domestic science run high; physical education, En- 
glish, social studies low. 


PROJECT VI. 


Tite: A study of the success of telephone operators in relation to I. Q., and com- 
posite character ratings as shown by high school records. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Catherine C. Patterson, Head of Department of Placement. 
DEPARTMENT: High school graduates who are employed as operators for the local 
telephone company. 
Nature oF Project: Thirty high school graduates who were working as telephone 
operators were studied as to the following factors: 
I. Q. as determined by the Otis Group Test (Higher Exam.) School success 
as determined by school grades. 
Character rating as determined by composite of teachers’ ratings. 
Achievement on the job as determined by a five-point rating on the following 
characteristics: Accuracy, operating irregularities, attitude toward work and 
application. 
Finpincs: 100 per cent of those rated as excellent operators showed I. Q. ratings 
of 100 or over and satisfactory scholarship and character ratings. 
100 per cent of those rated as fair or poor operators showed I. Q. ratings 
below 90 and unsatisfactory scholarship and character ratings. 


PROJECT VII. 


Tite: A study of thirty-seven girl graduates of the high school who applied for 
commercial positions. 

Person ResponsisLe: Catherine C. Patterson, Head of Department of Placement. 

DEPARTMENT: High school graduates. 

Nature OF Project: Thirty-seven girls, high school graduates, who had filed appli- 
cations for work on graduation from high school in June, 1929, were studied in 
April, 1930, as to the following factor: Whether employed successfully or un- 
employed either for full or partial time since graduation. 

Finpincs: Forty-five per cent were employed in April, 1930; 64 per cent had been 
employed at some time since graduation; 38 per cent were permanently em- 
ployed; 51 per cent were employed at the commercial work for which they were 
prepared; 21 per cent were employed at other types of work than for which 
prepared; $16.50 was the average weekly wage; 27 per cent were not employed 
in April, 1930; 8 per cent were not employed at any time since graduation; 
5 per cent were in school; 18 per cent were unemployed who wished work; 
14 per cent were known to have failed on a job; 10 per cent were unemployed 
who had been successful on a job; 27 per cent had had more than one job since 
graduation. 
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PROJECT VIII. 

Tite: A self-dictating spelling test. 

Person Responsis_e: J. R. Croad, Principal, Sierra School. 

Grapes: 7th and 8th. 

Nature oF Project: A test consisting of fifty sentences, each containing two test 
words, the test words being underlined. One in each sentence was mis-spelled. 
At the end of the sentence a blank was provided for the correct spelling. 

Sample: A large appel tree grew by the house. 

The words were selected from the Seven “S” Scale and were of known diff- 
culty. The words were placed in sentences to avoid misunderstandings as to 
what words were meant in the mis-spelling. 

Finpincs: The consistent gain from grade to grade (a mean gain of 7.2) shows 
the test to be a good measure of general spelling progress. The relative degree 
of success in teaching spelling in these grades can be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The grade norms from Sacramento schools conformed 
very closely with those of an out-of-town group where another form of the test 
was given. 


PROJECT IX. 


TitteE: Prediction of foreign language success in the 9th grade. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Olivette E. Prideaux, Counselor, David Lubin Junior High 
School. 

GRADE: 9th. 

NaTurE OF Project: A composite of 8th grade marks earned in English, I. Q. and 
the Stanford Achievement Language Usage Test was made for seventy-three 
pupils. From this composite, those of the 75th percentile or above were desig- 
nated as “X,” the middle 50 per cent as “Y” and the lower 25 per cent as “Z.” 
These were compared with teachers’ judgment as to X, Y and Z classification 
of these pupils at the end of the first semester in language. 

Finpincs: In 50 per cent of the cases teachers’ judgment and prediction exactly 
agreed; 20 per cent would have been moved up one step by the teachers and 
30 per cent would have been moved down one step. 


PROJECT X. 


TittE: Predicting success in L 9th grade algebra. 

Person Responsis_e: Olivette E. Prideaux, Counselor, David Lubin Junior High 
School. 

Grave: L 9th. 

Nature oF Project: The I. Q., Stanford Achievement Arithmetic Test scores, and 
the H 8th grade mark earned in arithmetic for seventy-one pupils electing L 9th 
algebra were combined into a composite and compared with the teachers’ judg- 
ment at the end of the semester as to their “X,” “Y” or “Z” ability. 

Finpincs: Seven per cent were classified one step higher by the teachers judg- 
ment than by the predictive index; 39 per cent were classified one step lower, 
and 54 per cent were classified the same by the teachers as by the predictive 
index. 


PROJECT XI. 


Tite: Individual remedial work in the junior high school. 

Persons Responsis_e: Belle D. Danforth, Irene Clark, Counselors, William Land 
Junior High School. 

DeparRTMENTS: Grades 7th-9th in William Land Junior High School. 

Nature oF Project: Pupils who were decidedly below H 6th grade norms in the 
basic subjects were notified that they would be given two hours per week for 
remedial work. Others who had reached a satisfactory standard were per- 
mitted to do free reading during these periods. Pupils could substitute free 
reading for the remedial work as soon as they could demonstrate a satisfactory 
standard of performance. 

Finpincs: Almost universally they have asked for diagnoses of their individual 
difficulties. A final check of accomplishment by this method is yet to be made. 








ACADEMIC FREEDOM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS* 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Wisconsin 


HIRTY years ago most of us college teachers of the social 
sciences lived in fear of dismissal if we taught or exercised 
an influence contrary to the wishes of Big Business. Pro- 
fessors were thrust out for saying a kind word on behalf of 
Ps ownership of public utilities, for standing up for 

bi-metallism, for befriending the cause of labor, for urging the restriction 

of immigration from the Orient. The arrogance of Big Business reached 
its height about 1903, after the great series of mergers and consolidations 
but before the insurance scandals had been ventilated and before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had put the White House on the side of the people. You 

would simply disbelieve me were I to tell you how in those days even in a 
state university the least criticism of the behavior of railroads or trusts 

or banks subjected a professor at once to the grave charge of being “un 

American” or “unsafe.” 





In 1915 there was formed the American Association of University 
Professors which, starting with 200, now includes more than 7,000 pro- 
fessors. The first, biggest and most influential committee it formed was 
that of academic freedom and tenure. When any professor anywhere 
claimed that his academic freedom had been violated, promptly a com- 
mittee of three trusty professors from strong neighboring institutions 
were sent to get the facts. If the general committee concluded that there 
had been in fact an infringement of academic freedom, their report was 
printed and sent to all members of the association. The newspapers, of 
course, printed the findings and several presidents who had truckled too 
much to regents or trustees representing Big Business presently found 
themselves so discredited that they were of no use to any institution. 
After fifteen years of this sort of exposure the situation has so greatly 
improved that it may safely be declared that today in most colleges a 
capable professor may hold, teach and proclaim any finding as to trends in 
our economic, political or social life providing that he evinces a scientific 
attitude toward the data with which he deals. 


It is not enough, however, to strike the shackles from university 
teachers. Always the teachers of social science in the secondary schools 
will outnumber by many times those in university faculties. They will 
reach eight or ten times as many young Americans. So it is of prime 
importance that the high schools, the universities of the people, shall have 
unintimidated men and women teaching such subjects as United States 





*A resumé by Dr. Ross of his address before the annual luncheon meeting of the 
Classroom Teachers Federation of Los Angeles, December 18, 1930. 
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history, government, economics and sociology. But the same powers that 
used to harry faculty men are now attempting to intimidate high school 
teachers. Since the World War, which of course greatly intensified 
national consciousness, there has been a formidable growth of local secret 
terroristic organizations of Big Business men and politicians, wearing the 
cloak of patriotism and posing as defenders of our institutions against 
“Reds.” 


Whatever may have been the original motives of these organizations, 
they have gradually degenerated into Black-Hand conspiracies aiming to 
destroy or intimidate anyone in a position of influence who teaches or 
publishes anything distasteful to the financial-political dominance of the 
day. The current attempt to take away from teachers all tenure protec- 
tion, so that at the end of a brief period any teacher secretly marked for 
destruction may be eliminated without hearing or outcry or scandal or 
reasons given, is a move to destroy for teachers all professional status 
and dignity and to make them absolutely subject to the local political 
dominance. 

It is obvious that under this scheme there will be free speech and effec- 
tive citizenship only for teachers who agree with the dominance, while 
teachers who exert an influence against it will presently disappear from 
the scene. Especially will there remain no freedom for those hardy 
enough to impart to their pupils facts, figures, insights and ideas which 
the machine does not want them to know or think about. The teacher 
of American history or government or economics who refuses to lead 
his class to and fro in fairyland but is bold enough to introduce them to 
rugged reality will be slated for the discard. 


To save yourselves from becoming a negligible, contemptible tribe of 
yes-men and yes-women to whose opinions and utterances the general 
public will attach not the slightest importance, you will have to band to- 
gether and stand up for your rights. You will have to organize, agitate, 
fight. You will have to learn to make sacrifices for the sake of your 
future, to take risks on behalf of your organization, to stand loyally back 
of your leaders, to defy bullies and to carry your cause to disinterested 
bodies of citizens. Fortunately the average citizen does not want his or 
her children taught by a cowed, timorous, tight-lipped teacher who dares 
not called her soul her own. The original “pedagogue” or “child leader” 
in classical antiquity was a slave who conducted the children of a family 
to a private school and home again. If “pedagogue” is not again to resume 
its old meaning as a kind of slave you will have to have the foresight 
and courage to take your own part. 
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LEARNING TO ENJOY MAGAZINE READ- 
ING AS A PART OF AN EDUCATION 


CLARA M. LOVE 
Teacher of English, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Oakland 


J ay HIS paper gives a brief account of an experiment at the Wood- 


BA RAYA row Wilson Junior High School, Oakland, in the use of 
NG (7/2) magazines with junior high school pupils. 

SS Joy Elmer Morgan, in an editorial in The Journal of the 
National Education Association, January, 1930, says that a 
work period of six hours a day, five days a week, forty-eight weeks a year 
will be effective for the masses by 1940. He points out that many will 
pursue truth, goodness and beauty in the leisure time thus obtained. All of 
his prophecy may come true, but there are those who will be harmed by 
leisure time if they are not trained to use their leisure hours in a way 
fitting to their aptitudes and abilities. 

How many people do not know how to enjoy themselves when alone 
a few hours! They have never learned to read and enjoy good magazines. 
They do not have them in their homes, thus their children do not read 
them. The school must assume the responsibility that many homes do 
not, or cannot assume. The school must train the child to love to read, 
and to read the best. 

The judicious use of magazines in the junior high school meets one 
of the needs of pupils. The boy loses himself in the adventure of his real 
or fictitious hero of contemporary literature. He invents with the mechani- 
cally minded; he travels in the pages of geographical exposition. Girls 
design costumes from the fashion plates of certain magazines, or they sur- 
prise the folks at home with a new dish after reading the housekeeping 
section. 


While enjoying certain better types of literature our youthful friend 
is fixing tastes and habits. If he has learned to like the best, that which is 
vile will not satisfy him. If he has acquired habits of reading a large 
variety of worthwhile subjects, he will not have to dispose of his leisure 
time in the pool hall or in the public dance hall. A little money spent on 
good magazines in school may prevent large expenditures later on courts 
and corrective institutions. There are boys who delight in reading a cer- 
tain type of spurious publication which is plentiful today. With such 
pupils, elimination must be made by substitution. Other children must 
learn directly. 

Habits are formed by doing. Sermonizing will not form habits, nor 
will sending children to the library to “find something” to read when assign- 
ments are not heavy. The librarian cannot require the reading, but she can 
be exceedingly helpful to the classroom teacher who goes about the problem 
earnestly, and by the co-operative efforts of both teacher and librarian 
habit-forming in regard to good reading may be accomplished. 
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The writer of this dissertation proceeds in the following manner: When 
she plans to have a reading period in the library she arranges with the 
librarian to have major use of the library at the given period. When the 
class arrives at the classroom she takes the attendance, requires each pupil 
to equip himself with paper and pencil and report to the library, where 
he must choose a topic from a magazine and prepare an oral report on 
the chosen topic. He must make notes which include the name and date 
of the magazine and the title of the topic to be reported. 


All this sounds easy, but the troubles have just begun. A very prac- 
tical young Edison gets hold of Mentor and finds nothing interesting. Very 
well! The teacher is moving among the class, inspecting the work. She 
directs him to return it to the shelf and find Popular Mechanics or Popular 
Science. If the current numbers are in use, he may take a back issue. 
There is Jack trying to translate a discussion of Einstein’s theory into an 
understanding untrained in science. The teacher suggests a topic within 
his experience and helps him find one, perhaps an adventure in aviation, 
or the procedure on a rattlesnake farm. Usually boys like adventure, scout 
stories, spy stories, tales of Simon Kenton or Daniel Boone. They also 
like to find instructions for making something. Girls are fond of discus- 
sions of art and love stories. The lazy pupil is like the poor: he is always 
with us. He tries to find a topic in a very short paragraph, but the teacher 
refuses to accept it and helps him find a topic. The teacher must not for- 
get the mental ability of her charges if she succeeds in holding their 
interest. Notwithstanding I. Q.’s, difficulties surmounted and successes 
achieved always appeal to youth. 


The library experience is profitable in the classroom. Each pupil re- 
ports before the class the topic which he has prepared. He has gained 
experience in silent reading and in oral composition. His vocabulary has 
received possible additions. He has had contact with a contemporary 
author, and he has received information which he would have missed 
otherwise. Then he hears the reports of other pupils, thereby enriching 
his experience. 

Magazines placed in the library of a junior high school must be chosen 
with care and discrimination. The general ethical nature of the magazine 
must be above reproach, and a large per cent of the stories or discussions 
must be within the interest or understanding of the pupils of junior high 
age. The library at Woodrow Wilson Junior High School is equipped 
with a goodly number of magazines, among which are the following: 
The American Magazine, The American Boy, Boy Scout, Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, The Literary Digest, The Geographic, The National 
Republic, The Pathfinders, Mentor, School Arts, The Delineator, and 
Good Housekeeping. There is a great demand for a good magazine on avia- 
tion, and one will soon be chosen and added to the list. 

The school librarian reports that pupils return to the library to finish 
reading the story or discussion that was too long to be finished in one 
study period. They also borrow magazines to take home overnight, and 
they go to the library to read articles upon which they have heard reports. 








ORGANIZATION OF A BEHAVIOR CLINIC 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


CLARA SCHMITT 
Supervisor, Psychological Clinic, Los Angeles City Schools 







D) 1K, fying the efforts put forth by principals, counselors, health 
; Superintendent and Board of Education of Los Angeles in 
tion of Dr. Elizabeth L. Woods. 


a Aes) N RECOGNITION of the need for coordinating and intensi- 
and attendance divisions, and other members of the school 
organization in the interests of maladjusted children, the 

1926 established the Psychological Clinic as a part of the general work 

of the Division of Psychology and Educational Research under the direc- 

It is the purpose of this article to outline the organization of the clinic 
as developed up to this time and the work done by it. 


Organization of the Clinic Staff 


The clinic staff is made up of two divisions. The work of one part is 
concerned mainly with behavior problems, the other with administering 
individual mental examinations to those children who by reason of evi- 
dent mental and scholastic retardation or acceleration are candidates for 
the various special classes or other types of educational adjustment. The 
first group is termed the Clinic Staff; the second, the Clinic Counselors. 

The Clinic Staff consists of a supervisor, three assistant psychologists, 
four psychiatric social workers and the necessary secretarial service. It 
has the co-operation of the Health Department with its staff of general 
medical examiners and specialists in eye, ear, nose and throat, nutrition, 
tuberculosis, heart and orthopedy, and allied with this, a clinic for medical 
treatment maintained by the Board of Education and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, as well as other clinics and hospitals of the city. 

The work of the clinic staff is done for the most part in the central 
offices of the Board of Education, to which the children are brought. 

The clinic counselors, seven in number, are chosen by reason of quali- 
fications of educational and psychological training and personality from 
the general counselor group. To them are referred for individual exam- 
ination those children who are mentally or educationally retarded or accel- 
erated but who do not present problems of overt bad behavior. Their 
work is done at the schools, where they have, too, the co-operation of the 
Health Department through the school physician and nurse. 


Comparison with Standard Child Guidance Clinics 


The standard unit of the child guidance clinics maintained by the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Hygiene consists of a physician who is a 
psychiatrist, a psychologist, a psychiatric social worker and secretary. In 





*By mutual arrangement this article also appears in a current number of the Hawaii 
Educational Journal.—Epttor’s Nore. 
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our clinic the function of physician is confined to the medical examiners 
of the Health Department, and that type of the work termed psychiatric 
is combined with the psychological. This departure from the generally 
recommended organization is made for several reasons. The first of these 
is to avoid the duplication of medical work in two departments of the 
school system and to effect the economy of the use of an already estab- 
lished department. The other reasons are concerned with basic theories 
underlying the work entertained by those responsible for its establishment. 
We believe it psychologically more effective to concentrate in as few per- 
sonalities as possible the contacts which child, parent and teacher need 
to make with the clinic. The psychologist upon whose calendar a case has 
been placed is responsible for carrying out of each phase of treatment, 
making use, of course, of all available resources for help. The child has 
no contact with anyone else except for the medical examination in com- 
pany with the parent and psychologist. The social worker makes all 
necessary contacts with parents and home outside of the clinic, but no 
functional contact with the child. In general all treatment contacts, after 
the first social investigation of the social worker, are made with the psy- 
chologist, who uses the services of the social worker as is deemed most 
effective. By this means all information is kept compact and undispersed ; 
the teacher, parent, child and physician reporting to the psychologist. 
Many small incidents and details, apparently meaning little in themselves 
but significant in the whole picture, which might be lost through a more 
specialized division of work, are retained for guidance by the psychologist 
into lines of analysis and treatment. A great economy in time also is 
effected through making unnecessary long formal conferences between a 
number of workers, each of whom has acquired a separate set of facts. 


A further reason for extending the psychologist’s function to include 
the emotional phases, usually termed psychiatric, lies in the position we 
have taken that, without minimizing the contributions of the psychiatrist 
to the understanding of human behavior, the psychologist is quite capable 
of comprehending them. If they are valid they must be so on a basis of 
general psychology. Though the psychological laboratory and educational 
research have not yet caught up with this new field of child study nor 
provided us with definite measures and vocabulary, yet such basic prin- 
ciples of mental organization and growth have been established as serve 
to restrain the thoughtful educational psychologist from an acceptance of 
the mystical explanations of behavior which has characterized much of 
psychiatric literature as applied to the child. An examination of child case 
studies reported in psychiatric writings serves to show that the adjustment 
of the child is really accomplished only through elimination of causative 
factors in the environment and clarifying of understanding on the part 
of the child and those in contact with him. There is not entire agreement 
among the various schools of psychiatry as to basal causative factors and 
no universally accepted technics of analysis and treatment. Many psy- 
chiatric concepts, such as those referring to sexuality, the unconscious, 
inherited fears, symbolization, etc., have not been found by us to be prac- 
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tically applicable as unit guiding principles in all cases in our work with 
behavior problems. 

A further justification for extending the function of the psychologist 
lies in the contribution of mental tests to a qualitative as well as quantita- 
tive understanding of the child. A clear comprehension of mental capacity 
as quantitatively considered constitutes an indispensable background upon 
which to organize a program of treatment. This factor applies, not alone 
to the child but to the parent as well, though we have found no practical 
way to rate parents except by impressionistic judgment and educational 
and social attainments. The feebleminded, the dull, the average, and the 
superior, as regards both parent and child, requires each a different pro- 
gram of treatment which may be further complicated by physical condi- 
tion and educational accomplishment. 

In addition to the quantitative measure derived from the application 
of tests, many qualitative indications of mental make-up may be observed 
during a mental examination and utilized in a program of adjustment. 
These involve such factors as confidence, adjustment to mental work, atti- 
tude to authority, quality of thinking ability, persistence, fatigability, etc. 
These facts concerning the mental organization of the child and indica- 
tions of causative factors so obtained by a thoughtful and observant psy- 
chologist may greatly facilitate the progress of further work by indicating 
avenues of approach to those hidden or unexpressed phases of mental life 
termed the emotional. 


How Cases Are Obtained 


Requests for clinic service come from various sources and may be 
initiated by any person or agency interested in any school child. The 
method is often by telephone. For those originating in the school itself, 
the principal or someone delegated by him makes the request. Occasionally 
a parent takes the first step. When the request comes from someone else 
than a person delegated by the principal this person is asked to go first to 
the school and ask his consent and co-operation. In all clinic procedure 
the attempt is made to keep closely in touch with the school and to work 
through it wherever possible. 

A number of cases are obtained by means of blanks sent to the 
school to be used for reporting educationally maladjusted children for 
whom individual mental examinations are desired, preliminary to placement 
in special classes. This blank, in addition to facts of educational accom- 
plishment, health, etc., asks for a statement of the problem as the school 
sees it. This statement, along with the other facts reported, presents, fre- 
quently, a combination which indicates the need for full clinic service. 
The child is then placed on the clinic calendar. The other cases so reported 
are given to the clinic counselors for individual examination and educa- 
tional adjustment. 


Steps in Clinic Procedure 


1. The person requesting service states the problem and gives such information 
as is known to him. At this point the case is cleared by telephone through the social 
service exchange of the Community Welfare Federation, by which it is learned 
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whether the child or any of his family have received the services of any other social 
agency. This precaution serves at times to eliminate further attention from the 
psychological clinic in that the child may be under the care of medical or other 
clinics maintaining adequate social and psychological service. In such cases the clinic 
is active further only in supplementing the service of other agencies and in bringing 
them into co-operation with the school. This procedure serves a double purpose by 
preventing duplication of the work of outside agencies with its consequent waste of 
effort and possible friction and by integrating their work and that of the school for 
the welfare and orderly development of the child. Outside agencies for child care 
have generally not yet come to comprehend fully the importance in any type of case 
of a properly adjusted school program for the child and are prone to neglect this 
source of help. 


The preliminary information given on the blanks serves, also, to show 
in certain cases that help for the child had best originate with an outside 
agency without further contact by the psychological clinic. These com- 
prise such conditions as extreme poverty, broken home, criminal mistreat- 
ment of children and those where a definite psychosis is indicated. The 
last mentioned are, however, very few. An example of such was reported 
by the father of an eighteen-year-old boy who accused the father of hav- 
ing killed the mother to whom both had been greatly attached. The father 
awoke one night to find the boy about to strike him with a hammer. The 
father was advised to communicate with the psychopathic hospital. Occa- 
sional cases of mental disturbance of other types, such as those following 
sleeping sickness, epilepsy, etc., are also so referred. 


All other problems of behavior and educational maladjustment for 
whom our help is requested are cared for through the psychological clinic, 
as well as cases brought to us by parents who wish specific advice and 
information concerning their children. In addition to our own service for 
these, the parents are referred to the classes in parent education conducted 
by the state Department of Education. 


2. The case is given a place on the clinic calendar. 

3. The social worker is given the preliminary information and the necessary 
further school and social investigation are carried out before the date of the child’s 
appearance and the typed findings placed upon the desk of the psychologist upon 
whose calendar the case has been placed. 


4. The child and parent or other interested person appear at the clinic offices. 
The psychologist meets them with the same type of friendly salutation and courtesy 
which would be accorded a welcome visitor to the home, explains to them the pur- 
poses of the clinic and secures further friendliness and co-operation already begun 
by the social worker. They are made to feel, and told, if necessary, in so many 
words that they will find friends and help and not criticism or punishment. Some of 
this must be done with the mother alone, leaving the child in the outer office. The 
child is shown a table upon which are building blocks and other toys, picture books, 
and magazines of various sorts. By this means the child is pleasantly occupied for 
the few minutes of waiting. The mother is told what the course of the examination 
will be, something about mental tests and the nature of the medical examination. 
If she is eager at that moment to discuss some phase of the problem herself she is 
allowed to do so as far as is necessary for her own mental comfort, but is then told 
that we will discuss it further after the child is seen. No further procedure is 
attempted until the psychologist is sure that the mother’s confidence has been gained. 

5. A minimum of mental tests is given the child, sufficient for establishing a 
diagnosis of mental capacity. A minimum of educational tests is given also, in case 
none have been reported from the school records. 
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6. On the basis of the facts indicated by school and social history and test 
results, including such incidental factors as temperament, types of mental organiza- 
tion and control, friendliness and confidence of the child, the psychologist makes an 
approach to the child’s understanding of his problem, his self ratings, social under- 
standings, conflicts, jealousies, fears and attitudes. 

7. The psychologist has a conference with the parent on points requiring further 
illumination, such as phases of the child’s history and attitudes and personal prob- 
lems of the parents. ‘ 

8. The psychologist confers for a few moments with the medical examiner and 
transmits the necessary information of developmental and health history, mental 
rating and other facts for the guidance of the physician in examination and inter- 
pretation of observations. 

9. The child is given a physical examination in the presence of the parent and 
psychologist, unless considerations of tact toward older boys forbids. 

10. Conference between physician, parent, psychologist, and sometimes the child, 
concerning physical care, and arrangements made for medical clinic service where 
needed. 

11. Conference between psychologist and parent in which the whole case is out- 
lined, explained, understanding and attitude of parents adjusted, and advice given 
concerning home care and ways in which to meet the various needs of the child. 

12. Conference between the psychologist and child in which explanations are 
given him in accordance with his ability to understand and co-operate. 

13. Conference by telephone or visit to the office of the principal or other most 
interested party in the school and an agreement upon school placement or treatment 
arrived at. 

14. Further contacts through visits to the office, or social worker to home and 
school, by letter and telephone with those concerned, for check upon care given, 
results obtained, rearrangement of program when indicated. The most important 
phase of these further contacts is that which takes place with parent and child in 
which each reports progress or new problems or difficulties and which allows time 
for additional needed mental tests or analysis of attitudes and emotional conditions, 
and additions to previously acquired information concerning home relationships. 
These contacts may be made weekly or at longer intervals and sometimes may be 
made only upon such occasions as the parent requests when new problems arise or 
further direction is desired. 

15. The psychologist dictates to the stenographer a full account of all phases of 
contact not provided for by printed blanks, to be retained in the case file, 2nd when 
all necessary information is at hand a report to the school in which significant mental, 
medical, social and personality items of information are included and recommenda- 
tions outlined. 

16. Case closed when it is evident that adjustment has been accomplished or that 
progress toward it may be continued without further help from the clinic. In one 
sense a case is never closed, since a routine report at intervals, usually at the end of 
each school term, is asked on a blank provided for that purpose. 


The steps in this program need not always take place in the order 
given nor at any time arbitrarily set apart in content. Contact with family 
members is extended to include both parents and other members possible 
or desirable. The attempt is made to keep the parent and child interested 
and to make each visit a pleasurable occasion. 


Time Required 


The first visit of the parent and child to the clinic, when the most sig- 
nificant phases of all the steps in procedure are gone into, occupies from 
two to four hours of the psychologist’s attention, including the medical 
examination. The proportion of time needed for each step varies greatly 
with the type of case, as do the number and type of subsequent contacts. 
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For the latter purpose one day per week is provided in the psycho- 
logist’s program, to which is added after-school hours for from three to 
five days per week, as may seem necessary, and occasional Saturday 
mornings. 

The time of the social worker given to social history varies somewhat 
as to co-operativeness of the informants, number of significant leads dis- 
closed which may require elucidation and whether a visit to the home is 
necessary or the history can be obtained by a special visit of one or both 
parents to the office. In the latter case the time is from two to three hours, 
including dictation to the stenographer. To this is added any further visits 
to home or school or communication with outside social agencies. 

The time for the physical examination varies from ten minutes to one- 
half hour. To this is added small amounts of time for check-up on results 
of treatment recommended. The time given by medical clinics cannot be 
estimated and only that part of it concerns the psychological clinic as is 
necessary for getting reports upon diagnosis and treatment. 

The secretarial work required for telephone and stenographic service 
and care of case records constitutes about full time for three secretaries. 

The time required for the school to transmit a report of the child’s 
school history cannot be estimated. It depends upon the fullness of record 
kept by the school, the efficiency of its organization and other factors. 


Types of Service Rendered by the Clinic 


The psychological clinic renders a threefold type of service for the 
schools and community. 


1. Full clinic service for behavior problems or cases of serious educa- 
tional maladjustment, with the routine program already outlined. 


2. Consultant service: 


a. For children who are under the care of the Department of Compulsory Edu- 
cation by reason of persistent truancy or other delinquency, necessitating in 
most instances, in the opinion of the principal, the removal of the child from 
the school. For these, the clinic provides, usually, only the mental examina- 
tion and educational advice. One counselor is detailed two days each per 
week for work with the boys of the center to which they are sent upon exclu- 
sion from their schools. One psychologist gives one day per week of service 
for girls of the same type. Occasional other cases are taken over for full 
clinic service. 

b. A similar service is rendered the Children’s Protective Association, for which 
one of the seven clinic counselors in rotation is detailed one day per week. 
These cases involve, generally, children from broken or unfit homes who are 
in need of foster home placement. The clinic supervises for these cases a 
mental and medical examination and educational tests, and advises concern- 
ing psychological treatment and educational placement. The workers of the 
Children’s Protective Association provide a full social history. 

c. Other organizations, such as Jewish Welfare Association, Jewish Orphan 
Asylum, Traveler’s Aid, Outdoor Relief, Big Brothers Association, Juvenile 
Court and others are rendered consultant service but irregularly, as their 
needs are presented. 


3. Counselor Service. Seven counselors make individual examina- 
tions of children in the school who are referred as educationally mal- 
adjusted or mentally retarded, but without accompanying behavior diffi- 
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culties. Through the combination of mental examination and the achieve- 
ment findings of the periodic educational surveys maintained as a regular 
activity of the school system, educational placement is recommended. The 
membership of development schools and classes and other classes for 
special educational care is largely determined by this service. The coun- 
selors contribute to the clinic in a double capacity, by relieving it of 
simpler cases of dullness, feeblemindedness or educational maladjustment, 
and by contributing to it the cases which they find are more serious than 
was reported when examination was requested and which would otherwise 
suffer neglect until an acute crisis is reached. These comprise such things 
as need of medical care, extreme poverty or need of home supervision, 
nervousness, emotional depression, unco-operative parents. 


Branch Clinic Service 


Two branch cilinics are conducted in two outlying districts from which, 
by reason of distance and the character of their populations, it is not 
feasible to send children to the central office. To this service is detailed 
three psychologists and two social workers one day per week, and the 
co-operation of the school physicians of the Department of Health. The 
children are brought to the school which serves as clinic center for the 
district, and full clinic procedure as outlined above is observed. The neces- 


sary subsequent contacts with the child and parent are made upon later 
clinic days. 


Co-operation with Outside Social Agencies 

Outside agencies, such as Big Brothers Association, Children’s Pro- 
tective Association, Outdoor Relief, Juvenile Court and associations main- 
taining camp schools for physically depleted children are at times asked 
to render their services. These requests, however, are relatively few, 
since the need for them is usually so apparent in the community that 
their services are put into effect directly from the school or neighborhood. 
A liberal use is made of the organizations maintaining summer camps for 
the purpose of tiding over the long vacation, to add the influence of a 
useful type of training and permit the home and child a mutual vacation. 

The service of the Juvenile Court is asked, usually, only for the feeble- 
minded children in need of institutional placement. Occasionally it is 
found necessary to refer to it delinquent problems of other types. 

The help of the officers of the Department of Compulsory Education 
is asked when it is necessary to investigate possible associations with im- 
moral or criminal characters in the neighborhood. 


Co-operation with Principals, Teachers, Supervisors 


It is the policy of the clinic to maintain a close interacting unity with 
the whole educational staff rather than to act as a separate body, doing a 
separate piece of work. It is desirable that each sphere of influence in 
the life of a problem child be integrated in the service of his adjustment. 
Naturally, the clinic can have close personal contact only with the home 
and the school. With other spheres of influence, such as church, public 
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parks, playgrounds, beaches, streets and theaters it can have little contact. 
The places of commercialized recreation are important in their relation 
to child life but are subject only to the’ general control of society or no 
control at all except that dictated by motives of commercial gain. 


The home and the school are the main influences open to the clinic 
in shaping the character and adjustment of the child. It would be idle to 
speculate upon which is more important. Both are necessary. The home 
functions mainly to provide physical care and to meet the need for personal 
love and unique worth, security and permanent personal relationships. The 
school provides for intellectual growth and the development of co-opera- 
tion with larger social groups. Maladjustment in either may produce a 
corresponding disturbance in the other. Each may to some extent serve 
to compensate for lack of satisfactions in the other. The school, however, 
is more capable of greater compensatory service for unsatisfactory emo- 
tional factors of the home than is the home for unsatisfactory school con- 
ditions. To a slight extent the school may compensate for inadequate 
physical conditions by means of lunches, rest periods and medical care. 
It can and does provide affection, approval for accomplishment, satis- 
factory fellowship in play and school activities, and last but not least, the 
integrating influence upon character formation through properly regulated 
intellectual development, opening up new lines for the organization of 
mental energy and satisfaction of intellectual hungers and curiosities. The 
clinic can accomplish little without a properly adjusted school program 
and understanding treatment and attitudes on the part of teachers. 

The clinic and supervisors and teachers of special classes maintain 
a mutually co-operative relation by which special individual programs can 
be carried out which may not be possible with the regular classroom. 


In whatever form it may elect to do so the school should hold itself 
responsible for the welfare of its maladjusted children. It is from this 
group that is developed those maladjusted individuals of adult society 
who so plague its industries, courts, and institutions. The work of the 
clinic is, for individuals and in detail, a part of the larger work of the 
school in the development of good citizens. But aside from this larger 
responsibility it is well that such work should be maintained by the school 
for the sake of the happiness of its members and the orderly procedure 
of its work. 
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HE pupils who are the subjects of this study are those who, 
By RaV/A at the age of fourteen, or fifteen, or sixteen, are sent to the 
mt 1/2) high school by special transfer from any lower grade, or 
PY CS from an ungraded class in the elementary school, in order 

that they may have the advantage of the shop and home 
economics facilities of the high school and mingle with their chronological 
equals. 

The group, comprising from 5 to 10 percent of our school population, 
have intelligence quotients varying approximately from 65 to 80. Chil- 
dren just above this level are, other things being equal, considered as 
dull normal, while those below are placed in special schools, or institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. This group, known as morons, lack the 
mental capacity or ability to do regular school work and are misfits in 
the grades. 


C&S 
ge 





General Characteristics. These children are not distinguishable in out- 
ward appearance from brighter children and are usually chosen by them 
as companions without discrimination. The close student of subnormality, 
however, can see marked differences between the reactions of this group 
and those of a more intelligent group. They are often weak physically 
as well as mentally and are listless in the regular classroom, lacking the 
power to sustain attention. They are not observant, do not retain impres- 
sions long; require much repetition and illustration; adapt slowly to new 
situations; and are often sluggish in all of their reactions. Children of 
this type need more protection than do others because they are suggesti- 
ble, weak-willed and easily influenced. They do not question what they 
are taught and they like to be directed, being largely incapable of self- 
direction and lacking in originality and initiative. 


Stable and Unstable Types. One type of subnormal, fortunately in 
the minority, is over-supplied with emotional excitability and is quite 
unstable, craving change and variety, and sometimes showing decided 
anti-social attitudes, being stubborn, irritable, or bad-tempered. The stable 
subnormal, on the other hand, is reliable, pleasant, docile, content with 
monotony, and very loyal to superiors who understand him and are kind. 


Poverty and Inferiority. Inferior intelligence, to a debated degree, is 
inheritable. But poverty, in which a large percentage of subnormals are 
found, is also both cause and result of it. Poverty causes lack of suf- 
ficient nourishment to cells, including brain cells and endocrine glands. 
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Dr. Louis Berman, in his The Personal Equation, brings out the inter- 
relation between nourishing and plentiful food in childhood and develop- 
ment of important glands, upon which depend nervous stability, size, 
metabolic rate, degree of maturity, amount of energy and stamina pos- 
sessed, and even mentality itself. Subnormal children, as a class, possess 
much poorer physical powers than normal children. Inversely, we can 
all see that inferiority is a cause of poverty, and that the thing works in 
a vicious circle. 

Probability of Subnormals Becoming Criminals. Subnormals, without 
adequate assistance and preparation for life, are likely to become criminals, 
shiftless idlers, paupers, hobos, prostitutes, and petty offenders, whose 
wrong attitudes towards society and life are a menace to all. Dr. Frank 
Bruner, Director of Special Schools, Chicago, in his report to the Super- 
intendent, 1924, says, “Recognized authorities assert that a subnormal 
boy or girl is sixteen times as likely to become a criminal as the normal, 
unless properly trained.” Without thought to consequences they marry 
and assume obligations which society must meet for them; fill the world 
with progeny like themselves who, warped and deprived throughout child- 
hood, grow up to carry on in adult life the same low type of existence. 
The progress of mankind cannot be furthered if these conditions are not 
changed. 

Subnormals Must Be Trained for Useful Work. Most of these un- 
fortunates are not subjects for institutions and sterilization. Probably the 
most rabid advocate of eugenics would still consider them as above the 
dead line. They are capable of doing well many of the unpleasant, rou- 
tine tasks of the world which the brighter members of society would not 
do. What we need to do, then, is to train them for these jobs and then 
see that they and the jobs needing them come into contact. 

Writings by authorities on the education of mental deficients show 
that much can and should be done by the schools for these children and 
that proper care of them is imperative if society is not to suffer. It is 
manifestly better to spend money for prevention than for cure, and this 
can be done through the medium of the schools which, by adapting cur- 
ricula, can render the great majority of these future citizens self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting. 

High Schools Must Provide Suitable Training for Subnormals 

By the time subnormal pupils have reached sixteen, large numbers of 
them have dropped out of school and the remainder are, for the most 
part, having their last school experience. This means that in a city high 
school of fifteen hundred a group of about sixty subnormals will always 
be “among those present,” provided the special transfer of this group to 
the high school is made. This is a class large enough to be handled eco- 
nomically, and adequate provision must be made for them. 

Children assigned to special classes should be carefully selected on 
the basis of individual mental, physical, and neurological tests. They 
should have been discovered in the early grades and have been receiving 
remedial treatment throughout their school careers. Where advisable and 
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indicated, physical and medical aid should have been provided, and there 
is still opportunity when these children have reached the high school: Milk 
and crackers can be furnished the undernourished, and weak children can 
be assigned to rest periods. They can be encouraged to attend school 
clinics for such difficulties as bad teeth, tonsils and adenoids. Dr. Bruner, 
in the same report mentioned before, tells of results which “seemed too 
good to be true” following the administering of glandular remedies to a 
group of subnormals suffering from endocrine deficiencies, throughout the 
school year 1923-24. 

This class, which does not fit into the regular curriculum, occasions 
many administrative problems of grouping, of curriculum, and of pro- 
gram-making, requiring specially trained teachers and differentiated con- 
tent and method. 

Methods of Meeting Problems 

Method No. 1. In general, two different methods have been employed 
in meeting the situation. The first of these is to keep these “special” 
pupils in the “special” room, under a “special” teacher, except for periods 
in shop or home economics, and physical education. This plan, when 
tried in one of the smaller Los Angeles high schools, brought about dif- 
ficulties that defied solution unless the group could be fairly large. In the 
first place, the members of the group were dubbed “Specials” and “Dumb- 
bells” and a definite stigma attached itself to them. The two greatest 
problems, however, were that the group arriving on special transfer paral- 
leled in I. Q. and A. Q. a group in the regular classes who had been 
dragged along from grade to grade until they had entered the high school 
on regular promotion. This latter group were utterly incapable of doing 
high school work, occasioned trouble for the regular teachers, and made 
necessary a double handling of subnormals. Because they had not come 
by the special transfer route they could not be handled in the special de- 
partment. 

The other problem arose when a new crop of subnormals arrived each 
new semester. The entire group, both old and new, could easily be handled 
in the same academic classes by varying the work enough so that the old 
pupils did not recognize the repetition; but many of the boys had pro- 
gressed in their shop work and were ready for second-year shop, and the 
girls were ready for second-year clothing or foods, while the new mem- 
bers had to begin their non-academic work, which classes came at dif- 
ferent periods. Assembling the group in large enough numbers for aca- 
demic subjects became practically impossible, or at least very unsatis- 
factory. 

Method No. 2. The second, and more common method of handling the 
special transfer subnormals, is to place them in the lowest ability group 
of the lowest grade of the high school under the regular subject teachers. 
This removes the stigma, allows them to progress with the rest in shops 
and other subjects as well, and gets all of the low I. Q’s together. The 
resulting situation, nevertheless, is far from ideal. They must then be 
known as B9, AQ, etc., although in reality they may be doing only third 
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or fourth grade work. The low I. Q. group who arrive by regular pro- 
motion resent the entrance into their classes of children who have previ- 
ously been several grades below them. The “Specials,” too, feel that 
they have skipped several grades and boast of it. 

Again, it is doubtful if regular subject teachers understand the problem 
of teaching the subnormal sufficiently to properly meet his needs. 

According to modern theory, children should be marked according to 
effort and work accomplished within their ability group. Subnormal chil- 
dren, much more than normal or superior, thrive upon the satisfaction 
felt in receiving high grades, and will put forth great effort to earn them. 
But this means that there will be as many ones given in the Z groups 
as in the highest, and brings up the problem of college recommendations. 
Obviously, some differentiation needs to be made between a “one” re- 
ceived by an X pupil and a “one” received in the Z group. 

Dull pupils, while theoretically dropping out after a year or two, 
actually do occasionally remain in school, determined to be graduated. If 
they are promoted along in the Z group from grade to grade many come 
up to A9 for graduation into the high school, while a few persist to the 
twelfth grade, where the required English examination is all that prevents 
them from graduation. 

Then, employers learn from a subnormal boy that he was in the B10 
grade when he left school and expect good work from him, while the boy 


may have been doing, in reality, only about fifth grade work. This re- 
flects badly upon the school. 


Suggested Method. As one can readily see, the first method is prefer- 
able to the second, but is not so easily administered. The ideal plan seems 
to be to create a “special vocational course,” which would be a one- or 
two-year terminal course, paralleling the college preparatory, the com- 
mercial, fine arts, and vocational courses of the high school. To it should 
be assigned all pupils of the district who have reached high school age 
and are incapable of doing regular high school work or of benefiting 
greatly from much longer attendance at school. The majority should come 
on special certificate from any grade. In the groups inelementary or 
junior high school which are about to be promoted to the senior high 
school teachers should carefully weed out of the ranks those pupils who 
are so weak that there is little likelihood that they can profitably pursue 
the regular high school course. Sometimes development has been fairly 
normal up to a certain age before retardation set in, so that these children, 
although backward, have not been gathered into the fold of the special 
class. Again, many of the elementary schools have no special class. The 
teachers should say to these: 

Your work has not been strong enough for us to promote you to the 
high school. However, there is offered at the high school a special voca- 
tional course which will help you so that after a year or two you can 
go out and get a job. We will give you a special transfer to enter that 
class and you can take your shop work in the high school shops with the 
other boys. 
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This plan does away with the difficulties arising out of apparently 
demoting children into the special class after they have been promoted 
to the high school. The special transfer card should be sent to the high 
school, not entrusted to the child, who is sometimes cunning enough to 
conceal it and slip into regular classes. The card also gives the atten- 
dance department a check upon the pupil. 

If there are pupils floundering in the regular classes of the high school 
who should be in the special class, they could, in a private conference with 
the counselor, be invited to enter this class, the avowed purpose of which 
is to prepare for employment earlier than the other courses do. 

Marks should be given oftener than in regular school, some teachers 
of special classes finding weekly report cards desirable. High grades 
should be distributed freely, where merited, but it is suggested that if 
one’s, two’s and three’s are the marks used by the school system, that 
A’s, B’s, C’s, or the words “Excellent,” ‘“Good,’”’ Medium,” etc., be em- 
ployed in these classes, and that at all times the class be designated as 
“Special Vocational Course,” rather than by grade. 

Units of work will be shorter, many of them only a few weeks long, 
especially in the shops. At the satisfactory completion of each unit having 
real vocational value, a statement should be furnished the pupil on an 
authorized school blank. It will read something like the following: “John 
Doe has completed the unit of work in the auto shop on auto washing 
and polishing, with a grade of B, and is recommended by the school to 
do this type of work.” These certificates may be presented when the boy 
applies at the placement office for work. 

The next question arises in deciding the content to be included in the 
special curriculum. Unfortunately, no one seems to have analyzed the 
activities of these people of low intelligence after they leave school to 
determine what needs to be taught them. This should be done. Until it 
is, we can only conjecture. 


Adult Life of Morons May Be Ideal 

Let us imagine an ideal adult life for this class of pupils. Whether we 
like it or not, they are going to marry and beget offspring. Each man, 
then, should be filling a full-time job which does not demand more ability 
than he possesses, which has some tenure security, which provides satis- 
faction to himself and to his employer, and which gives him sufficient 
remuneration to maintain a family in decency. We should like to find 
him living with his family in a little home which they own, in a neighbor- 
hood where good influences surround his children, and enjoying the things 
necessary for comfort. There would be enough of beauty that he might 
know the feelings of pride and self-respect. We should find this family, 
at meal-time, seated about a table set with some observance of the niceties 
of life, and upon which appears sufficient food of the right sort, prepared 
in the right way, to insure health to all members of the family and the 
maximal development possible to the children. 

The entire family should be able to attend church or the movies, wear- 
ing clothes of which they need not feel ashamed, and to avoid the common 
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inferiority complex as well as to keep them warm, the children should go 
to school daily wearing good shoes and decent clothing. The newspaper 
would be read daily by both parents; a.simple but good magazine or two 
would come regularly to their door; and they would write legible letters to 
their friends. They would be good, dependable citizens, paying their debts, 
keeping their premises clean, their children in school, and a savings account 
in the bank. Their attitude toward life would be an unquestioning loyalty 
to the Government and to those principies of right which they have been 
taught. 

Does this seem an impossible ideal? I think not, except for a small 
percentage who are so unstable emotionally that they can never manage 
their own affairs. For the majority of morons it is attainable, and the 
public school fails in its duty to these citizens if it fails to provide them 
the training they need to achieve this success in life. 

Let us assume, from the ideal pictured above, what the needs of the 
subnormal in adult life will probably be: 

He will need a vocation, with placement and supervision in it until he is well 

established. 

He ought to be literate enough to read danger and other signs about a plant, 
road signs, and the newspaper, if possible. 

He should be able to care for his lawn and premises and do minor repairs about 
the house. 

He should know how to bank his money, write checks, and understand about 
checking and savings accounts. 

He should understand buying on installments and its dangers. 

He should know about building and loan accounts. He should understand what 
insurance means, and where to get expert advice in buying property, etc., 
as many of these people are imposed upon. 

He should understand simple budgeting of his money. 

He should know how to go about getting a job, how to apply, etc. 

It is desirable that he know how to make the simpler repairs on a car. 

And he should be able to use his leisure time harmlessly, if not wisely. 

The girl has a double learning task in that she should be prepared to 
earn a living and also to keep a home. Most of the above list is as neces- 
sary for her as for the boy. Besides this, she must learn the details of 
caring for the house and its appurtenances, the rearing of children, the 


purchase and preparation of food, and the purchase and care of clothing. 
Teachers of Subnormals Must Be Specialists 

Teachers of subnormal pupils have to be specialists. Few realize the 
exacting demands, the nerve-racking work, the discouragements and dif- 
ficulties, which are a part of the special teacher’s day. For this reason, 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, director of the institution for mentally defective 
children at Vineland, N. J., thinks that higher salaries should be paid 
these teachers in order that capable and well-trained ones may be at- 
tracted. 

Although the requirement seems very rigid indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that teachers of special classes should have, besides their funda- 
mental training for teaching, courses in clinical psychology and psycho- 
pathology; in the handling of subnormal and abnormal children and the 
clinical examination of them through physical, anthropometric, and psy- 
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chological tests; and in the making of case histories through field exam- 
ination. In addition, they should have technical preparation in the teach- 
ing of industrial arts and specific corrective and remedial work, with 
practice-teaching under competent critic teachers. 

Special class teachers need infinite tact dnd patience as well as a 
thorough understanding of the limitations of their pupils. They must not 
become irritable nor make pupils constantly aware of their deficiencies. 
Optimism, enthusiasm, and encouragement must radiate from the teacher, 
and the atmosphere of the special department should, above all else, be 
one of happiness and cheer. Constructive criticism, rewards, charts of 
progress with gold stars for the honors, concrete demonstration, and 
rivalry are the teacher’s tools for motivating work in special classes. 

As to methods to be employed, the low I. Q’s must have material 
presented in short and simple units, entirely free from abstractions, and 
with immediate ends whenever possible. The work must be practical or it 
will not hold interest. Miss L. M. Lombard, director of special classes 
in San Francisco, says that her experience has proven that training these 
children to use their hands well and to take and execute an order care- 
fully and accurately goes a long way toward preparing them for life. 
They cannot reach the scholastic standards for their chronological ages, 
but they can usually master the subject-matter of third, fourth, or fifth 
grade standards, which means a fair degree of literacy. 


Suggested Curriculum for a Special Department in the High School 

A curriculum is given below as worked out for a group of sixty sub- 
normals. Though it would be hard to modify for a smaller number, groups 
larger than sixty could easily be handled by adapting this plan. 

For sixty children, assuming half to be boys and half to be girls, three 
special class teachers should be provided, with shop, physical education, 
mechanical drawing, art, music, and commercial teachers cooperating 
closely. Two of these teachers should be employed to teach academic sub- 
jects and the third should be a woman specially trained to teach home- 
making in all its branches to subnormal girls. 

The course which these pupils will follow, to be called the Special 
Vocational Course, should be understood to be a terminal course, finished 
in one or two years, as decided by the administrators. This plan is based 
on the one-year term, but each unit of work suggested for ten weeks 
could well be expanded to a full semester’s course. The work of the 
course should prepare the pupils as definitely as possible for jobs at its 
completion. 

It is assumed that each school day will be made up of eight forty-five 
minute periods and that three of these periods will be allotted to shop 
work or homemaking, one to physical education, and the other four to 
English, mathematics, social science, and literature. There are no elec- 
tives the first year except in the shop work for the boys. In order to pro- 
vide both socialized recitation and individual instruction, it is suggested 
that social science and English be conducted on regular class basis, while 
mathematics and literature should be almost entirely individual work, fol- 
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lowing specially provised individual study plans, as are furnished by the 
Los Angeles special class supervisor, and with each pupil starting from 
the grade placement he scores on a standardized achievement test. It is 
to be understood that social science here means whatever geography, his- 
tory, citizenship, and occupational information can be taught; that litera- 
ture is the technical name for remedial reading, and is given a period of 
its own, apart from English, and that mathematics means simple arith- 
metic. 

The daily program of these pupils, fortunately, need not include study 
periods. These boys and girls do not know how to study unsupervised 
and must do all of their work within the class periods. 

Sixty children taking four academic subjects make a teaching load of 
two hundred forty, or one hundred twenty per teacher. This means six 
classes daily of twenty pupils each, and permits three divisions of each 
subject. Since there are approximately thirty girls to be handled in two 
groups for home economics, half of them, or fifteen, will be away from 
the academic teachers in the morning and the other half in the afternoon. 
Since twenty must be handled at one time in the other subjects, five boys 
must be added to each of the academic groups of girls to make a teaching 
section. It is proposed to divide the girls into two sections according to 
ability ; to add to the more capable group the five most capable and stable 
boys; and to the less able girls the five least able boys. There will be 
left a third group made up of twenty middle range boys. 


The following suggestive program depends for its workability upon several 
factors; é. e., whether provision can be made for special home economics classes, 
whether the number of pupils approximates those in the assumption, and whether 
the shops and physical education teachers can accommodate the groups at the periods 
indicated. 

Teacher A—Mathematics and Social Science. Free sixth and seventh periods. 
TEACHER B—English and Literature. Free second and sixth periods. 





Homeroom—Gutls Homeroom—Boys 
Period Group I* Group IIl* Group III*** 
ert taleeiinacianne Home Economics Mathematics English 
and Shops (Teacher A) (Teacher B) 
Re eae ens Home Economics Shops Mathematics 
and Shops (Teacher A) 
| Ee ee a Home Economics Social Science Literature 
and Shops (Teacher A) (Teacher B) 
ere, Mathematics English Physical Education 
(Teacher A) (Teacher B) 
ee a 
, Social Science Literature Home Economics 
(Teacher A) (Teacher B) and Shops 
Rig a Physical Education Shops Home Economics 
and Shops 
SSS English Shops Home Economics 
(Teacher B) and Shops 
, SP Literature Physical Education Social Science 
(Teacher B) (Teacher A) 


*Group I.—15 girls, 5 boys. **Group II.—20 boys. ***Group III—15 girls, 5 boys. 
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New Content Is Needed 

It is impossible and unnecessary here to make more than a few com- 
ments and suggestions regarding the content of subjects in the Special 
Vocational Course. Little has been done along this line (since the course 
of study for Z groups is too difficult) and special class teachers, working 
under the direction of a curriculum expert, should undertake to work 
out a definite and complete course of study for each subject to be taught. 

Other pieces of research in this field need to be undertaken. There 
is a great dearth of reading matter suitable for sixteen-year-old boys and 
girls with nine-year-old reading ability. Books for fourth grade are con- 
cerned with the interests of children usually found in that grade and hold 
little interest for the adolescent, even though he be mentally deficient. 
Suitable books should be found until a library of twenty or thirty such 
books are available for the special department in every high school. 

Again, a definite piece of research is needed in the field of arithmetic, 
to determine whether it is better to simply accept as a fact that subnormals 
cannot solve problems requiring reasoning and exclude all such on the 
assumption that inability and failure will discourage them or whether we 
should assume that some reasoning ability exists which can be developed 
through practice, and include work requiring much simple reasoning in 
an effort to sharpen dull wits. 

It is suggested that social science be divided into four ten-week periods, 
the first to review geography, stressing the interrelationship of man; the 
second to be American history, with emphasis on the biographies of great 
and good men; the third, to give an over view of the world of work 
which these people will soon enter; and the fourth to be civics, or citi- 
zenship, which is to prepare them for adult life other than their jobs. 

The occupational information class of the third quarter should instill 
proper attitudes towards work, toward employers, and toward fellow em- 
ployees, and should teach how to go about it to secure, hold, and make 
good on a job. It should concern itself entirely with such occupations as 
are within the capabilities of these pupils, and whenever possible should 
give pseudo-training for these jobs, as in operating an elevator, waiting 
on table, etc. Workers from the ranks of beauty operators, street-car 
conductors, grocery clerks, and many of the trades might be secured to 
give talks on the nature, advantages and disadvantages of their work, 
and visits may be made to factories, shops, and stores. 

Through the course in citizenship an attempt should be made to affect 
ideals and behavior. Mental deficients tend to be more individualistic, 
or perhaps we should say egotistic, more anti-social and less codperative 
than normal persons. Their concept of government is of a mere abstrac- 
tion. Loyalty, cooperation, good citizenship, thrift, and other kindred 
virtues are mere words. Unless supplied with examples, personal applica- 
tion and opportunity to habituate them through repetition in concrete in- 
stances, they never grasp the meaning enough to be able to use them as 
guides in their lives. The class in citizenship should aim to supply this 
necessary tie-up of ideals with habits and to create more codperative 
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citizens. It should teach the elements of banking, budgeting, purchasing 
on installment, etc.; should fix the location and possibilities of social 
agencies and clinics and a proper attitude toward their use. The duties of 
a citizen are to be taught, but it is probable that teaching these people to 
despise selling one’s vote is more important than teaching them that it is 
a moral obligation to go to the polls. 


The three hours devoted by the girls to home economics should prob- 
ably be unified into one course in homemaking. However, it should cover 
clothing, laundering, foods, household management and decoration, home 
nursing and personal hygiene, beauty culture, etiquette, and child care. A 
separate bungalow fitted up as a model inexpensive home, where these 
girls could receive their training apart from the regular home economics 
classes, would be ideal. Because many subnormal girls go out to work in 
homes they should be trained to do simple cooking well, wait upon table 
nicely, and use various household appliances. 


The boys’ shop work should be individual projects suited to their 
abilities. They should be provided with as large a number of vocational 
potentialities as possible, which means that the majority of them would 
experience several shops during the year. Chef training and horticulture 
have furnished valuable vocational training for subnormal boys and pre- 
pare quickly for jobs as cooks’ or nurserymen’s assistants. Many such 
trades as concrete, plain plastering, bricklaying, painting, and sign painting 
require little space and equipment and could be taught, if teacher and 
time were available. Shop teachers must study these boys and develop 
their abilities, then report to the placement office the type of work in 
which they are likely to succeed. 


When feasible in a locality, the part-time cooperative plan would un- 
doubtedly solve many of the vocational training problems of these boys. 


Whenever pupils show special abilities along other lines, as art, music, 
commercial subjects, or mechanical drawing, a shop period must be sacri- 
ficed so that the special talent may be trained. However, there has been 
a tendency to make the commercial department a dumping ground for 
all educational misfits, and this is a great mistake. Typing has some value 
in teaching spelling, and it is possible that a few subnormals might find 
jobs in offices. On the whole, however, they are not capable of doing 
stenographic or office work and should not be encouraged to enter these 
classes. 


Assemblies, programs, and all other school activities should be as much 
a part of the special class pupil’s day as they are of the regular student’s. 
The “Specials” are an integral part of the school. They should, as far as 
possible, have their classes in the same buildings that house the regular 
classes and every effort should be made to obliterate all distinction. 

A placement bureau, either within the school or at a central office, 
should take charge of these less-capable pupils when they have finished 
their course, find them work, and then conduct a thorough follow-up and 
supervision plan until the pupils are well established in life. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


We are in a period of group thinking and group action. Courses of study that 
are made by the principal or superintendent in isolated seclusion are no longer 
acceptable. And now A HANpBooK FoR CouNSELOrS is to be produced by deans and 
counselors on the job. THE QUARTERLY has agreed to co-operate by publishing each 
chapter in advance as a means of inviting suggestions and criticisms. The outcome 
will be awatted with interest. 

The plan originated at a meeting of the Association of Deans and Counselors 
of the central coast counties during the teachers institute at Monterey in 1929. At 
this meeting Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the Division of City Secondary 
Schools, State Department of Education, conducted three three-hour meetings on 
guidance, using the conference method. The deans and counselors then proposed 
that a handbook for counselors be developed in a series of regional conferences. In 
accordance with this proposal, conferences, averaging one a month, are held at 
Salinas. The deans and counselors participating in this study represent the high 
schools at Salinas, Santa Cruz, Monterey, Pacific Grove, King City, Gonzales, Wat- 
sonville, Cambria, Paso Robles, Atascadero, Arroyo Grande, San Luis Obispo, Tem- 
pleton, and the San Benito County High School at Hollister. 

The first draft of each chapter of the proposed handbook is submitted for 
criticism and suggestions to a selected number of authorities on guidance, as well 
as to secondary school principals, superintendents, and high school counselors. Each 
chapter is then revised in the light of the constructive criticisms and suggestions 
received. Further suggestions and criticisms are now invited from readers of THE 
QUARTERLY, who should address their comments to the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of City Secondary Schools, Sacramento. 


The titles of other chapters that will be published in subsequent numbers of THE 
QUARTERLY are as follows: 


Il. A Guiding Philosophy of Secondary Education. 
III. Functions of Counseling. 
IV. The Training Program for Counselors. 
V. The Technique for Counseling. 
VI. The Application of the Technique. 
VII. Reasonable Outcomes of Counseling. 
VIII. A Procedure for Evaluating the Outcomes of Counseling. 


I. Introductory Statement 


(ef) HIS chapter will review briefly what may be designated as the 
opportunities and dangers in counseling. The need for a hand- 
book for counselors is directly related to these opportunities 
and dangers. 

Many counselors believe that to make the most of the 
opportunities and to minimize the dangers in counseling there should be 
produced by those who are actually engaged in this work a handbook 
which will point out what may be expected of counseling and will set 
forth the practical ways and means designed to aid in reducing its dan- 
gers to the minimum and in enhancing its opportunities to the maximum. 

In the present literature on guidance there is nothing produced by 
counselors that may be used as a practical guide or handbook in develop- 
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ing or in improving a counseling program. This handbook, produced by 
counselors in a series of conferences, is designed to meet that need. 

It is hoped that counseling in our secondary schools can be more sta- 
bilized through such handbook for counselors, and although the hand- 
book will be by no means infallible, it may prove to be valuable as a refer- 
ence book. Individual ideas regarding counseling frequently vary, but 
these ideas cannot well be put to a test unless we have some basis for 
such test. 


II. What Is Counseling? 

Counseling has been variously defined as an attempt to aid the individual 
pupil to make his adjustment socially, physically, educationally, morally, 
and vocationally to his environment; as a phase of the public school sys- 
tem that deals with the development of the total child, physically, emo- 
tionally, socially, and intellectually ; and as being the organized procedure 
which directs the activities of each pupil in order that he may grow in 
the best possible way as a citizen, as a member of a social grup, and as 
a worker. The last definition, it seems, is the most specific, but does it 
fully take into consideration individual differences. Perhaps the words, 
“in the best possible way” may be construed to do so; nevertheless the 
realization that a large aspect of counseling will have to concern itself 
with a study of each individual will necessitate a broad interpretation of 
“citizen,” “member of social group,” and “worker”. 


III. What Are the Functions of Counseling? 


Since we are not sure of our terms, it is not surprising that we are 
inclined to disagree on the functions of counseling. Many counselors are 
asking themselves how far they should go. Confused by many educational 
theories and without a guiding philosophy of their own, they are at sea. 
Should their counsel be merely educational, concerning itself with the 
arrangement of programs of studies and courses, with perhaps vocational 
guidance embracing a survey of vocational fields, or ought it to include 
the whole range of life’s activities, cultural and ethical, considered from 
social and personal points of view? How far may the counselor go in 
attempting to aid the individual whom he considers maladjusted? 

Some Comments Concerning Methods. How much classification and 
ability testing of pupils is justified? In what manner can the counselor 
best accomplish his work of counseling; namely, through interviews and 
conferences, case studies, group meetings, class work, or a combination 
of all these methods? What may he expect in co-operation from admin- 
istrators, teachers, parents, and community organizations? In case studies 
of behavior problems and the maladjusted, what aid may he hope to secure 
from the co-operation of clinics, probation boards, continuation classes, or 
placement bureaus? Are placement service and follow-up service to be 
considered as part of the counseling program? What records and data 
regarding each pupil must the counselor have, if he as adviser is to func- 
tion efficiently? How much time shall be allotted to the important work 
of counseling? These are moot questions which need to be considered, 
but they can scarcely be weighed without a guiding philosophy of educa- 
tion. 
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IV. Is There Need in Counseling of a Guiding Philosophy 
of Secondary Education? 


It is perhaps true that “we can no longer think of education as the 
mark of the cultured few, but as a process of adjustment through which 
each person becoming aware of his abilities fits himself into his environ- 
ment, thus becoming a happy member of society”; and yet there seems 
to be something lacking in this view of education. 

Can we not do more for the intellectually sensitive group? Activities 
are stressed, bright boys and girls are encouraged to take part in them. 
Some become what we term “student leaders”. This leadership in itself 
is not bad if we at the same time develop a wholesome critical spirit and 
encourage a fearlessness in thinking which can delve beneath the super- 
ficialities of so-called leadership. 


Among this intellectually sensitive group we find many who are so con- 
stituted that it would be almost criminal to force them to take part in 
many group activities. They are the ones who need time to be alone to 
do the work in which they are interested. Without going so far as to say 
that these individuals are potential geniuses, it is nevertheless true that 
most of our philosophers, scientists and literary men have belonged to this 
class. How much does our high school do for this group? One may say 
that those who belong to this group will develop without any guidance, 
but this is hardly true. A word of sympathy, a pointing out of some 
heretofore hidden beauty or philosophy may well give the individualistic 
boy or girl who has begun to feel different and inferior among his ex- 
trovert comrades a new feeling of assurance and dignity. 


Although counseling must primarily concern itself with vocational 
guidance and social adjustment, it cannot ignore the fact that material 
conditions and social contacts cannot satisfy a certain type of individual. 


A guiding philosophy of secondary education, it seems, will have to 
incorporate within it harmony between the individual and society, and yet 
it will have to be cognizant of the fact that in the conflict between the 
individual and the social group we find the genesis of so much that is 
fine. A tolerant spirit towards humanity irrespective of race, an aware- 
ness of the beauty and great drama of existence, and a feeling of humility 
as we face the mysterious universe must be inculcated into the minds of 
those pupils who can grasp and appreciate such ideals. 


V. What Training Shall Be Required for Counseling? 


What type of training shall be required of the man or the woman 
whose task it is to give counsel to our secondary school boys and girls? 
Almost all the schools in California agree that special training is needed, 
but they by no means concur as to what the character of such special 
training should be. Some wish to include courses in vocational and 
educational guidance, psychology, social welfare and case study methods. 
Others would include graduate work in biology, socialogy, tests and meas- 
urements, administration and economics. A few are somewhat more 
general, insisting that the qualities of an understanding mind, a keen 
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interest and sympathetic attitude towards the problems of boys and girls 
are more important than having at hand a large mass of facts. Still others 
feel that a counselor should have had experience in making a living out- 
side of school, and that methods or technique in counseling and character 
building should be particularly stressed. 


Several educators are of the opinion that a counselor should have a 
special credential and that certain requirements should be met before this 
credential is given. Some of these requirements are: Classroom expe- 
rience, business and other vocational experience, a master’s degree, work 
in normal and abnormal psychology, personnel work, and courses of a 
similar nature. 

Again, another group of schoolmen believe that no special credential 
should be required, but that all prospective teachers (since every teacher 
is at times a counselor), should take some course in the theory of coun- 
seling before they are graduated. 

It seems strange that among these different opinions given, we find 
scarcely any that hold that the counselor must first of all be a person of 
broad culture and experience, the latter, either real or vicarious. We 
cannot, it is true, expect every counselor to be a specialist in several fields, 
but we assuredly do expect him to be more than an authority on voca- 
tions, methods of testing, and technique of counseling. Without a back- 
ground of history, literature and at least some philosophy and science, as 
well as an appreciation of music and art, a person can certainly not have 
the wide knowledge of the world that will enable him to give generous 
sympathetic advice free from the narrow provincialism that often char- 
acterizes attempts at counseling. The more a counselor knows of science 
and the humanities, the greater his feeling will be for the beautiful in life, 
and the finer his personality and the more effective his counsel. 


VI. The Need for Training and Technique Efficiently Combined 


Charles A. Beard in a recent article in the New Republic states that 
the problem before us today is that of combining the highest philosophy 
of life with the efficient use of all the instrumentalities of the modern 
mind. Counselors may well consider this statement and apply it, perhaps 
slightly modified, to their own work, particularly the technique of coun- 
sel. It is true, of course, that development in technique is of great im- 
portance, but yet it should not take the place of a thorough foundation 
of knowledge and high philosophy that the counselor must have made his 
own. All too frequently do we have men and women who have made a 
fetish of a certain imposing efficiency. They are well schooled in methods. 
Cumulative records and personal data cards with information about pupils 
neatly typed on special cards are carefully filed, and then often ignored. 
Possibly this desire to have everything on a business basis is but the 
reaction to the former haphazard method of counseling which not so many 
years ago rarely went any further than giving the student some informa- 
tion about courses and assisting him with his program. Faculty advisers 
who gave advice regarding class plays and social affairs were appointed 
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by the principal or chosen by the students. Vocational guidance was 
gradually introduced and in many schools was almost the only kind of 
counseling found. . 


One of the teachers, or later the dean of girls, gave occasional talks 
to students in assemblies, or special talks to girls while the boys were 
surrendered to the merciful or merciless care of the physical education 
instructor for boys. In a large number of schools counseling is still much 
like the procedure here mentioned, but other schools, particularly the 
larger ones, feeling the defects in this phase of secondary education, have 
striven to attain something better organized. No wonder that some of 
them have developed a technique which for lack of time or lack of insight 
into the real meaning of counseling has been at times of little significance. 
The keeping of all kinds of records can have meaning only if the organi- 
zation and co-operation of the different departments of the school are such 
that the information may be used to further help the individual. Confer- 
ences, home visits, telephone calls and follow-up work in general will be 
the natural procedure in counseling that will justify the keeping of many 
data cards. 


VII. The Scope of Counseling 


As to how far counseling should go either in school or outside, there 
still exists much difference of opinion. Case studies of behavior problems 
and the maladjusted are being made by many schools and remedies are 
diligently sought. Such cases can sometimes be turned over to psy- 
chologists who are more competent to deal with them than the average 
counselor. How far the methods employed in a particular case in one 
school may be helpfully applied in a similar case in another school is 
scarcely known, as we have little or no information regarding the effects 
of such methods. It would seem, however, that great discretion on the 
part of the counselor is necessary. 

Let us suppose a hypothetical counselor who, besides having broad 
culture, character, and that vague but important quality known as per- 
sonality, also has the special knowledge already mentioned. How will he 
put into practice and develop his counseling technique? Of course, we 
admit that much of the counselor’s work will deal with vocational guid- 
ance, and he will, therefore, very likely make a survey of the different 
vocational fields; this survey to include advantages and disadvantages, 
opportunity for advancement, culturally as well as financially, and other 
factors involved. He will by means of tests (used with discretion), rec- 
ords, and conferences, analyse individual fitness for various vocations 
and professions. He will inform himself regarding preparation neces- 
sary, and schools which give the type of knowledge and training essential 
for a particular vocation. He will assist with the pupil’s program so that 
the right courses may be taken at the right time. Some of this vocational 
guidance work the counselor will be able to do by means of talks before 
groups, but most of it will of necessity be through the individual con- 
ference. 
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Talks to groups followed by group discussion may be effective in 
guiding the social life of individuals as far as conventionalities of society 
are concerned. Etiquette including correct social habits for home, public 
places, various functions, and business may be discussed. Health, per- 
sonal appearance, social contacts, character, ideals may perhaps be profit- 
ably considered in group meetings, although the personal conference will 
often prove more satisfactory. 

Through the personal conference, the counselor, sympathetic and un- 
prejudiced, should be able to do the most for his pupils. He may already 
have certain valuable information about the person he has called for a 
conference. He may know the pupil’s mental ability, physical fitness, 
conduct, social adaptability and other qualities. He may even have some 
records of these on file in his office, and may know the pupil as one knows 
a more or less efficient machine; but he as yet does not know him as a 
human being. Through personal talks much of the data may be verified 
or discrepancies may be found. The boy or girl may be found to have 
an emotional life not measured by any test, or he may have certain interests 
which to him are more vivid than any offered by high school social groups. 
He may be maladjusted through superiority or either actual or imagined 
inferiority. 

The counselor will realize if he has not already been aware of it be- 
fore that although individuals may react similarly to similar stimuli, he 
must ever consider differences. He may possibly speculate on what the 
average person will do under given circumstances, if he again bears in 
mind that the average person strictly speaking has no existence. In the 
same manner he may expect a certain adjustment of the average high 
school pupil, always remembering, however, that many pupils will defy 
any pigeon-holing which he as counselor may unconsciously consider ap- 
propriate. 

Through the individual conference and case studies, the counselor may 
smooth out difficulties or conclude that there are problems which he cannot 
solve without the aid of a psychologist, physician, health service, the home, 
teachers, or social welfare organization. All that we can expect of the 
counselor in many cases is that he obtain as much reliable information 
about the individual as is necessary, and then engage the co-operation of 
the aforesaid agents. The ability to enlist this co-operation in behalf of 
the pupil is, according to the opinion of many schools, one of the im- 
portant essentials of the counselor’s work. 


VIII. The Outcomes of Counseling 


What reasonable results may the counselor expect from his work? He 
cannot hope for miracles, with the many opposing and disturbing factors 
inside and outside the school with which he will have to contend. The 
influence of the home environment which may be far from good; the 
theaters, public dances, cheap magazines, may be much stronger than all 
the fine forces found in high school. He should, however, understand 
that in many cases the greatest need of the boy or girl is an intelligent 
and sympathetic friend. 
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1. Program Making. The counselor may expect to see definite results 
in the matter of program counseling. A pupil is helped to select his course 
and is placed in a particular class group depending upon his ability. As 
his progress or lack of progress is ascertained, further guidance may result 
in different group placement. A spirit of indifference to high school work 
may, through the friendly advice of the counselor, change to earnest desire 
to excel. The boy or girl reluctantly forced to go to high school, fre- 
quently under intelligent guidance begins to see the practical value of a 
high school education, decides upon some vocation or profession, and 
bends all his energies towards attaining his goal. Less frequently the 
counselor may succeed in having a pupil choose certain subjects for their 
pure aesthetic or cultural values, instead of choosing them because they 
are considered “snap courses.” The chief result that we may look for- 
ward to in program counseling is, after all, the development of the pupil’s 
ability to choose wisely. 


2. Physical Development. In physical education guidance, may the 
adviser not hope for tangible results? Physical examinations, proper 
health education in the right group, correction of defects often work won- 
ders morally and mentally as well as physically. The problem here, it 
seems, is not so much the determining of what must be done as the making 
certain that it is done. Diagnosis of diseased tonsils, bad heart or under- 
nourishment is of little use unless the proper means are taken to remedy 
or alleviate these conditions. 


3. Parent Co-operation. To persuade parents to have their children 
treated properly is sometimes the most difficult task of the counselor. The 
school can provide rest periods for those who need them and at times can 
insist upon milk for those suffering from malnutrition, but it cannot be 
certain that the same treatment is given at home. What a pleasure it can 
be to an adviser to be instrumental in having the physical handicap of 
some pupil removed, and to see him enjoy life and school with a new zest. 


4. Social Development. How far may results pertaining to the social 
aspect of counseling be ascertained? How much of the counsel given to 
groups or individuals regarding social habits and etiquette is receptively 
received and retained? Certain boys and girls as we observe them through 
their high school career undoubtedly begin to show certain social graces 
not apparent at first, but how much of this evolution is due to counseling 
and how much of it is the result of association with others and natural 
psychological growth is difficult to judge. In the case of advising the 
socially backward, the counselor may not see immediate results, for the 
results again are difficult to measure. Benefits derived may not be notice- 
able until much later. The adviser may be fairly sure of outcomes if he 
sees that a formerly retiring pupil has, after guidance, begun to take an 
active part in some school activity. In many clubs and societies shy boys 
and girls develop latent possibilities after friendly encouraging talks from 
the counselor. Sometimes a pupil will express his appreciation to the 
counselor for the social guidance given him, and the counselor, having an 
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example before him of the “before and after taking,” may feel that his 
work has real social value. 


5. Ethical Development. The ethical phase of counseling will prob- 
ably show results even less clearly than the social phase of it. In some 
instances, a very noticeable change may be brought about in conduct and 
outlook on life, but in the majority of cases the results of ethical guidance 
will not be so obvious. That, to be sure, does not mean that there are no 
results, but only that they will show themselves more unobtrusively than 
others and more in concomitance with interests in studies, clubs, student 
activities and sports. Having aroused a desire to do well in a particular 
pursuit, the counselor may see the functioning of an outward conformist 
ethics which almost all social activities emphasize. To what degree an 
actual high-minded ethics, far removed from utilitarian expediency, has 
been produced, the counselor may be able to sense at times. 


6. Self-dwrection. The intelligent counselor will constantly realize in 
his work of counseling that results are as varied as are the individuals 
with whom he is working. If in the final analysis he can be instrumental 
in bringing his charges to a point where they can guide their own courses 
independently, and at the same time with character, he can expect nothing 
more. In order to bring the boy or girl to this point follow-up work in- 
side and outside of school is often necessary. Within the school it is 
comparatively easy for the counselor to keep himself informed regarding 
any progress the boy or girl is making. If he has the co-operation of the 
administration, teachers, club sponsors and others concerned, he will be 
able to check up on pupils and come to a conclusion regarding results. 
Outside the school, follow-up work will offer more difficulties. If a pupil 
secures part-time work through the high school placement bureau or some 
other means, his career and conduct may be followed by the counselor, 
and with the co-operation of employer and parents proper remedial steps 
may be taken if necessary. Upon the graduation of his charges from high 
school and their matriculation into college, the counselor may still take 
an interest in them through acquainting himself with their work and 
activities. 


IX. Criteria for Measuring the Efficiency of Counseling 

That the whole procedure of counseling needs criteria by which it may 
be evaluated is the feeling of many educators. With our lack of agree- 
ment on what should be the functions of counseling and what constitutes a 
guiding philosophy of secondary education, not to mention other disagree- 
ments already lightly touched upon, the need for criteria is obvious. 
Closely associated with the evaluation of counseling procedure is the 
evaluation of the work offered in the secondary school and the learning 
process, as well as evaluation of the factors of curricula making and 
evaluation of curricula outcomes. Perchance the confusion of many 
theories will clarify itself into a truer understanding of what we wish 
to accomplish in our secondary school and more specifically in counsel- 
ing. In certain aspects of counseling, 1. e., vocational guidance, a criterion 
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for the evaluation of a particular subject may not be so difficult to find. 
If a subject imparting specific skills is studied by a pupil, the mastery of 
that subject and the practical use of it guarantees it a certain value. In 
science, mathematics, languages, history, literature, the abstract but im- 
mensely important qualities of character and broad culture that each gives 
are extremely difficult to evaluate. These studies all contribute to an 
explanation of world civilization, and in so doing make life the richer to 
many persons. The counselor in setting up any criteria here will, it seems, 
have to be guided by his knowledge of the individual. He, like other 
educators, may feel the need for a greater unity in a pupil’s course of 
study, so that the pupil may have a fine background with a resultant re- 
ceptivity to guidance. The counselor must often feel handicapped when 
he realizes that attributes he wishes his pupils to have mean nothing to 
them because of the lack of background. Will not an understanding of 
the past and present drama of humanity bring out all the mental, moral, 
physical, social and perhaps even vocational values that the counselor is 
so eager to develop? 


How can counselors be actually sure that their special. procedures are 
right? What criteria have we for evaluating our particular plan of con- 
ferences, vocational guidance, discussions, keeping of records and follow- 
up work? Surveys of pupils in school, high school graduates in employ- 
ment and in college, former high school graduates, now men and women 
in different walks of life, may show us to what extent our counseling 
procedure is a success. 

This handbook, because it is the product of those who through ex- 
perience have learned that effective counseling can enhance the efficiency 
of the service of any high school, should be of practical value not only to 
counselors and deans, but also to administrators, supervisors and teachers. 

That there may be no misunderstanding because of the review of 
guidance in this chapter designed as appropriate background, it is now 
definitely pointed out that this handbook will deal only with educational 
and vocational guidance for minors. 








PLANS OF WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. J. CLOUD, Secretary 


T THE instance of President Ernest C. Moore two conferences have 
been held during the past month at which consideration has been given 
to the preparation of a program for the next meeting of the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, as well as to broader 





As an outcome of these deliberations, it has been agreed that the 
best time for holding the annual meeting will be Friday morning, April 10, 1931, 
which is the day immediately following the final session of the High School Prin- 
cipals Convention. The place will be determined by the selection of that gathering. 

Two main topics for report and discussion are outlined as a basis for the 
Association’s program: the first topic pertains in general to the curriculum, specifi- 
cally to an investigation and report on the status of college board entrance require- 
ment subjects; the second pertains in general to administration, specifically to an 
appraisal and report on secondary and collegiate experiments that may point the 
way toward better articulation. 

Committees of representative educators have been appointed by President 
Moore to make inquiry into these two pertinent matters. It is thought that a three 
to five year study by fact-finding commissions may develop out of the preliminary 
investigations. 

The membership of the Association now includes the leading public and private 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, state teachers colleges, high schools, and junior 
high schools of the State. 

The annual dues are $5.00, payable to the Secretary, City Hall, San Francisco. 

For purposes of general information the By-laws of the Association as adopted 
at the San Diego meeting April 17, 1930, are herewith re-printed. 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
ArtTICcLE I—NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the Western Association of Colleges 

and Secondary Schools. 
ArticLe II—Aims 

Its aims shall be: 

(a) The furthering of good relations among the universities, colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 

(b) The studying of educational policies and practices with a view to increasing 
the effectiveness of these institutions through co-operation. 

Articte III—Mope anp Score oF OPERATION 
It shall operate as a conference body, advisory in character. 
ArticLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 

(a) The membership of the Association shall be open to public and private uni- 
versities, colleges and secondary schools in California; with the proviso that institu- 
tions of similar rank in other western states may be admitted. 

(b) Any such institution may be admitted on application and payment of the 
fee prescribed. 

(c) Any person may become a member upon nomination to the Board of 
Directors by a member, and payment of the fee prescribed. 

ARTICLE V—GOVERNMENT 

(a) The Association shall be governed by officers and a board of directors 
elected by the members at the annual meeting. 

(b) The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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(c) The Board of Directors shall consist of six representatives and the officers. 

(d) The officers shall perform such duties as usually pertain to their respective 
offices. 

(e) The Board of Directors shall act as an Advisory Committee to the President 
and shall perform such other duties as usually pertain to such a Board. 

(f) Interim vacancies shall be filled by the Board of Directors. 


ArtTIcLeE VI—FINANCE 
The Association shall charge a fee of five dollars per annum for membership. 
ArTICLE VII—MEETINGS AND PUBLICATIONS 
The Association shall hold an annual meeting and such other meetings as the 
Board of Directors may call, and may issue such publications as shall be duly 
authorized by the Board. 


Article VIII—AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Association 
and by a majority vote of the membership. 
Proposed, February 9, 1929. 
Institutions wishing to complete membership should communicate with the 
Secretary, A. J. Cloud, City Hall, San Francisco. 





NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the CaLrrorni1a Society oF SECONDARY Epu- 
CATION will be held at Camp Curry, Yosemite Valley, at 4:00 p. m., 
Monday, March 30, 1931, for the purpose of electing members of the 
Board of Trustees and for other purposes, as is provided in the By-Laws 
of the Society. 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
H. M. Resox, Secretary. 











@ 
The Annual Convention of Secondary School Principals has 
been called ‘by the State Board of Education to meet im the 
Yosemite Valley, March 30-April 2, inclusive. 
4 a 














CHARLES W. ELIOT* 


ERNEST CARROLL MOORE 


Vice-President of the University of California and 
Director of the University of California at Los Angeles 


vrvadeth I know a man who, being required to fix upon the 

characters for a fresco to portray the instruction of the world, 
started with Socrates; opposite him he put the figure of the Christ, and 
on their right hand and their left, their two chief disciples, for they happen 
to have been the same men, Plato and Aristotle. For the middle period he 
took the Father of Universities, Peter Abelard; opposite him he placed 
the prime mover of the Renaissance, Francesco Petrarch, and on their 
right hand and their left he put Philip Melancthon, the schoolmaster gen- 
eral of the Reformation, and Ignatius Loyola, the director general of the 
Counter-Reformation. When he came to modern time he found it harder 
going, but he said: “Start with Immanuel Kant; and there was a man in 
England named Charles Darwin, put him opposite Immanuel Kant, and 
from our own country take that man who did most to reéstablish education 
in the United States and in the world in the last generation, namely Charles 
W. Eliot.” That is a large claim, but it seems to me to be literally exact. 


The first thing President Eliot did was to reorganize the Medical 
School of Harvard University. By doing that he set new standards and 
gave a new impetus to education throughout the United States and the 
world. The next thing he did was to reorganize the Harvard Law School. 
The legal education of the entire country felt that change. The next 
great task which occupied him was the conversion of Harvard College 
into Harvard University, and along with that went the remaking of Har- 
vard College. What he did in these transformations did not stop at the 
town limits of Cambridge. Little by little it made over every college 
and university in the land. His next great task was to lay the founda- 
tions for a system of high schools throughout the United States. It is 
almost unbelievable that the man who did all this died so recently as 1926. 


He Reorganized the Harvard Medical School. The story of the condi- 
tions the young President found in the Harvard Medical School reads like 
a chapter from Charles Dickens. It had been founded in 1783. Its course 
at first was four months long. Its relation to the University was merely 
nominal. Its professors collected fees from the students and paid them- 
selves from the fees. The medical school was, as President Eliot said, 
“a sort of trading corporation as well as a body of teachers.” A student 
in 1869 had to attend lectures for “two terms,” at the end of which he 
paid a fee of thirty dollars, submitted a dissertation, and offered himself 


*Some reflections on the life of President Eliot, on reading Charles W. Eliot, by 
Henry James; 2 vols., 382 and 393 pp. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1931. 
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for an oral examination. To take it he entered a large room in which he 
found examiners in each of the nine subjects ranged round the hall like 
stations of the cross. The first one questioned him for ten minutes. A 
bell sounded and he was passed on to the next examiner. It was not 
necessary to make good in each subject. If one was satisfactory to five 
of the nine, he became a physician and set out upon the practice of medi- 
cine. No President of Harvard had ever attended a meeting of the faculty 
of the Medical School, but President Eliot attended every meeting and 
resolutely set about converting the disgraceful proprietory school into a 
center for advanced university instruction. When the professors asked 
why so many changes were proposed he replied in a very convincing tone: 
“It is because we have a new President.” They said: “Physicians are 
born, not trained.” He replied: “The mistakes of an ignorant or stupid 
young physician or surgeon mean poisoning, maiming and killing, or at the 
best they mean failure to save life and health which might have been 
saved and to prevent suffering which might have been prevented. 

The Harvard Medical School has successfully begun a revolution in this 
system.” 


“You,” said Dean Edsall to him on President Eliot’s ninetieth birth- 
day, “in the very beginning of your administration initiated changes and 
developments of the utmost importance . . . with such effect that by far 
the greater part of what the Medical School now represents is attributable 
to your vision, judgment and skill.” 


He Reorganized the Harvard Law School. The Harvard Law School 
dates from 1817. It was conducted as though it were a lawyer’s office. 
Students were admitted without any academic preparation. The classes 
were not graded; beginners and seniors sat in the same classes. There 
were no examinations. After eighteen months’ attendance the student 
received his degree by the clock. For twenty years the announcement of 
courses of the school remained unchanged. When President Eliot took 
charge he appointed C. C. Langdell, whom he had as a junior in Harvard 
marked as “a man of genius,” Dane Professor in the Harvard Law 
School. “A few months after I entered on the duties of President I 
stepped into Professor Washburn’s office in Dane Hall to ask him some 
question about the state of the School. At sight of me Professor Wash- 
burn held up both hands and exclaimed: ‘This is the first time I have 
ever seen a President of the University in this building.’”” A dean the 
Law School had never had, but the President was reorganizing the Uni- 
versity by means of deans and wanted Langdell for that key position. 
He was elected. “Then began in 1870 a process of conservative experi- 
mentation and construction in the Law School which is not yet finished.” 
The words are President Eliot’s. “It was you,” said Dean Pound to him 
on his ninetieth birthday, “who assumed the responsibility of the decisive 
changes in legal education that have given character to American law 
schools. . . . You have seen your conception of the scientific teaching 
of law prevail. You have seen your vision of an academic professional 
school made real in more than fifty institutions that now adhere to the 
Association of American Law Schools. You have seen the teaching 
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methods and the organization of teaching for which you stood begin to 
bring forth great results in the improvement of the administration of 
justice in America.” 


He Transformed Harvard College Into Harvard University 


The American college was a pretty poor thing in the year 1869. Of 
the English universities it had been said only a little while before that 
that they neither taught nor examined nor disciplined. The American 
college did not teach; it disciplined. Its instructors were drill masters and 
inflicters of punishments. The only conviction they had concerning studies 
was that Latin, Greek and mathematics were enough for everybody be- 
cause occupation with them, grammatical occupation for the most part, and 
memoriter study, disciplined the mind. 

“The practice of England and America is literally centuries behind the precept of 
the best thinkers upon education. . . . It is not because of the limitation of their 
faculties that boys of eighteen come to college having mastered nothing but a few 
score pages of Latin and Greek and the bare elements of mathematics. Not nature, 
but an unintelligent system of instruction from the primary school through the 
college, is responsible for the fact that many college graduates have so inadequate a 
conception of what is meant by scientific observation, reasoning and proof. It is 
possible for the young to get actual experience of all the principal methods of 
thought. There is a method of thought in language, and a method of thought in 
mathematics, and another of natural and physical science, and another of faith. With 
wise direction even a child would drink of all these springs. The actual problem 


to be solved is not what to teach but how to teach.” [This from the Inaugural 
Address of 1869.] 


There floated before his vision a greater service than had yet been 
rendered in America. The college, hardly distinguishable from the prepara- 
tory school, was indeed a sort of glorified secondary school. Langdell 
said “it exacted from the students as little as possible.” It offered no 
work of an advanced character. Only five students with the A. B. degree 
were enrolled at Harvard in 1868-69. 

The consequences of having no advanced classes were quite as serious for the 
teachers as for any one else. A man who spent his life drilling rudiments into boys 
who, most of them, brought no enthusiasm for the particular subject into the class- 
room might become a good teacher of the rudiments and so a useful member of 
society, but it could hardly be said that his occupation was that of a scholar. The 
virtue of an institution of learning lies in the quality and attainments of its faculty. 
In the days before special provisions for the support of research a faculty was in 
bondage to the institutional conception of what the students must be taught. If no 
effort was to be made to carry students who had special ambitions on to advanced 
studies, the members of the teaching staff were not likely to have opportunity to do 
advanced or original work themselves. The college libraries and laboratories would 
not be made into suitable workshops for their possible endeavors and, as a seat of 
learning, their college would be sterile. (Charles W. Eliot by Henry James, 1—219.) 

There, in a nutshell, is the irresistible argument for graduate work. 
It is necessary if the college is to go forward that it shall become a 
university. It must be a going concern or it will be a failing concern. 
Only the life of active effort on the part of teachers will inspire students 
to active cooperation in intellectual conquest. A university is a work- 
shop; a college becomes a retail store unless it has a university to pull 
it up. Other Americans had seen this necessity, but to Charles W. Eliot 
was given the opportunity, working as he did in the most favored spot 
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in America in the renewing years that came after the Civil War, to build 
the first and greatest of American universities. Others might have done 
it, and in other places, but victories are. shaped by God—by God and a 
good admiral. 

Eliot the Student and Teacher of Science. “What I want to know— 
is how the Ecole Centrale education and the ordinary American college 
education are to be made to understand and respect each other. Also 
how scientific education in this country is to be improved.” Eliot had 
gone in for chemistry when chemistry was very young at Harvard. No 
one in America dreamed of the importance of science in those days, 
but he was more eager to study mathematics, mineralogy and chemistry 
than Greek and Latin, and loved to tell in after years that, thanks to 
Professor Cooke, he was the first student in Harvard who had ever had 
a course in a laboratory. He begins that remarkable letter, which he 
wrote to his mother shortly after graduation to tell her what his life work 
was to be: “I have chosen the profession of a student and teacher of 
science and it is you who should first know my choice and understand 
the grounds of my decision. . . . The scientific men of America will 
make their mark on the page of history within the next fifty years. . . .” 


Free Election at Harvard. But science made its way into the American 
college most painfully. The resistance it met is shown to this day by the 
separate organization of the Lawrence and the Sheffield Scientific Schools 
—the one at Harvard, the other at Yale. In them it pitched its camp 
beside the college; it was only half way in. But its on-coming forced a 
question of momentous importance, no less than whether colleges were 
to continue to be drill masters’ barracks for the mental regimentation of 
all their students after the old fashion or were to spread a richer table 
and allow each appetite to feed on that which nourished it. Much has 
been said about free election at Harvard. Those who have condemned it 
have forgotten the evils which it was meant to reform and did reform. 
Before President Eliot entrenched it there, there was but one mill through 
which all were ground. No provision was made for difference of taste 
or aptitude or objective. “The natural bent and peculiar quality of every 
boy’s mind,” he maintained, “should be sacredly regarded in his education ; 
the division of mental labor which is essential in civilized communities in 
order that knowledge may grow and society improve demands this regard 
to the peculiar constitution of each mind as much as does the happiness 
of the individual most concerned.” So the offering of studies must be 
rich and representative and the student must choose and follow his bent, 
for President Eliot never forgot that as a boy in college he had had the 
conviction seared into him “that the time which he (the student) spends 
upon those (studies) which are distasteful to him will be more than half 
wasted, not because it is unoccupied but because it might be so much 
better employed.” No study is good for any man which does not rouse 
him and put him to work. So the formal discipline provision of one and 
the same training for everybody began to pass away at Harvard, and 
history and languages and literatures and economics and science began 
to be taught there. Other colleges must needs follow Harvard’s example. 
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The change made its way through the land, though it was slow in doing 
its work, for the doctrine of formal discipline was the most plausible of 
errors. 
President Eliot’s Influence on Secondary Education 

When one contemplates the dimensions of the service to American 
education which President Eliot rendered he is literally amazed that any 
human being could have dared so much and lived to carry it through. 
But the list of his gigantic accomplishments is not yet complete. Having 
changed the system of medical education in this country, and after it the 
system of legal education, having transformed Harvard College into 
Harvard University, and by so doing having remade Harvard College and 
collegiate education throughout the land, the next thing to be done, as he 
saw it, was to create an American system of secondary schools. That 
was as important a work as any to which he put his hand. He has him- 
self told that story in the chapter “American Education Since the Civil 
War” in the volume entitled A Late Harvest. In 1891 a committee of the 
National Council of Education was instructed to bring about a conference 
on the subject of uniformity in school programs and college entrance re- 
quirements. To lead in that work a Committee of Ten was appointed, 
of which President Eliot was made chairman. He was a university presi- 
dent of a rare sort. Though holding the highest academic position on this 
continent all through his life, he refused to regard any phase or activity 
of education as common or unclean. He was interested in all of it, con- 
stantly watchful of all of it. The last conversation I had with him was 
when he was eighty-three. It concerned a plan which he had for the 
public schools of Cambridge. 


The first thing the Committee of Ten did was to gather information 
as to the practice of certain selected secondary schools. It found that 
as many as forty different subjects were taught in them, many of them 
for such short periods that next to no training could be derived from them 
and that the time allotment for the subjects varied widely in the different 
schools. The committee decided to organize conferences upon each of the 
nine major subjects of secondary instruction, each conference to be com- 
posed of ten men and women from the nation at large invited to sit in it. 
Certain crucial questions were submitted to each conference. The con- 
ference reports were printed and carefully considered by the Committee 
of Ten, which based its report upon them. ‘Whoever reads today the 
reports of the nine conferences will find in them all the suggestions which 
have led to educational progress during the past twenty-eight years,” 
wrote President Eliot in 1921. 

President Eliot was the Greatest American Since Abraham Lincoln 

It is mere speculation to say that others would have done these things 
if Charles W. Eliot had not done them. They have not done them in 
other countries and there is little likelihood that another mind of his 
directness, forthright interest in education as an activity genus, not a 
species merely, and incomparable daring would have come to earth for 
many years. Believing as we do in the New Testament canon that he 
who is greatest is greatest because he makes himself the servant of all 
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the rest, it seems to us that President Eliot will perhaps take rank in 
history as the greatest of Americans sirice Abraham Lincoln. Because 
of the epochal character of his leadership in education, the story of his 
life and work by Henry James must ever rank as one of the indispensable 
biographies. It is well wrought and has, like its subject, a thoroughness 
of texture and a definiteness of character which are compelling. If it 
falls short in any respect it is in not indicating the reach of President 
Eliot’s influence as carefully as the Cambridge concerns of his life. That 
is due, in part, to standing too close to the mountain and in part perhaps 
to the New England dread of praise. But a man’s influence is as truly a 
part of the story of his life as are his family, his colleagues, and his daily 
tasks. Enough is told, however, and well told, to make the great educator 
and the greater man a means of strength to our generation. Just as every- 
one who knew him found himself straightening up whenever he saw that 
firmly erect presence, so everyone who reads this account of him will find 
himself ‘pulled up by it. It is the story of a brave fighter, of an intellect 
of unerring clarity and indescribable directness, of a long life devoted to 
uninterrupted service to his country and the dignifying and ennobling of 
his fellowmen. There are passages of touching beauty in it as, for ex- 
ample, that backward glance upon his own boyhood at the Boston Latin 
School : 


“I am sure we shall do well to think very tenderly and cheerfully of the boys 
we were. I confess to feeling a certain grave and compassionate regard for a very 
small boy of fifteen who in 1849 left the Latin School in a round jacket to go to 
college. He was reserved and industrious, independent and ambitious; he trod the 
giddy edge of precipices with a complete unconsciousness of danger. As I look back 
upon this little former self, that seen through thirty years seems quite another person 
than I, I hold it to be one of my surest grounds of hope in this world and the next, 
that I have grown out of so estimable a boy.” 


And his letter to Charles Francis Adams of June 9, 1904: 


“You said at the start of this discussion about raising the college fee that you 
wanted the college open to young men who had either money or brains. The gist 
of our difference lies, I think, in this restricted alternative. I want to have the 
college open equally to men with much money, little money or no money, provided 
they all have brains. I care no more than you do for young men who have no 
capacity for an intellectual life. They are not fit subjects for a college, whether 
their parents have money or not. I am inclined to think that you would be more 
tolerant than I of the presence of stupid sons of the rich. I care for the young men 
whose families have so little money that it would make a real difference to them 
whether the Harvard tuition fee were one hundred and fifty dollars or two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. You do not seem to care for that large class. To my 
thinking they constitute the very best part of Harvard College. I further think 
that the college differs from the world in one very important respect, namely, that 
in the college talent and power are at the stage of discovery and development, 
whereas out in the world talent and power get into full play and may fairly be 
left to themselves to demonstrate their fitness for the environment. . . .” 


And this concise statement of his philosophy of life: 

“Why should any man expect to know what he is, whence produced and to what 
end? We know that we live now; that we can tell right from wrong, good from 
evil, beautiful from ugly; and that we ought to pursue the right, the good and the 
beautiful. That is enough to guide us to the right conduct of life here and now. 
As to another life beyond the death of the body, we may be sure that the best way 
to secure it or prepare for it is to do our best today. . . .” 








THE EXTRAMURAL SCHOOL AT 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


DAVID S. HANCHETT 
Dean of the Extramural School, Antioch College 


“To a very considerable degree our thinkers do not do, and our doers do not 
think; and most of us give first allegiance to one of these qualities to the sacrifice 
of the other. This constant tendency to separate vital endeavor from critical appraisal 
causes much of our futility. To bring about in the conduct of life the actual inte- 
grating and balancing of these two elements, while stimulating each to its maximum, 
to my mind is the most worthwhile endeavor to which I can commit my life.’— 
ARTHUR E. Morcan, 


71] NIQUE among educational institutions, the Extramural School 
made its appearance within Antioch College as the logical out- 
come of an effort to educate the “doer-thinker.”” Such an 
undertaking possibly runs counter to the dominant spirit of 
American life. “Seeking they know not what, madly they 
pursue it”’—that is said to be the national temper. But since 1921, 
Antiochians who, though active, are still young enough to learn to be 
contemplative, have alternated study in classroom, seminar, library, and 
laboratory with work in shop, school, store, and office, under the “co- 
operative plan.” They have thus formed the habit of maintaining simul- 
taneously both thought and action. 


Alumni feel the need of continued study. This is true not only of 
the 30 per cent who have gone into teaching and into graduate or pro- 
fessional study, but to an appreciable extent of the others too. 


Meanwhile, there are those who have misgivings about the program 
of economic work. Some have mistakenly thought that Antioch is essen- 
tially a trade school, catering to students who are cleverer with their hands 
than with their minds. The co-operative plan, because of its obviousness, 
has distracted attention from the pioneer work Antioch has done in the 
strictly academic field. 


The Purpose and Program of the Antioch Plan 


President Arthur E. Morgan has stated the Antioch purpose and pro- 
gram succinctly : 

The whole of a personality is worth more than any of its parts. Educational 
programs which center attention upon some few phases of personality, as technical 
schools and liberal colleges commonly do, are at fault. Antioch undertakes a new 
appraisal of the chief issues of life, and of personal qualities which best will meet 
those issues; and then seeks to give that emphasis to the development of each 
quality which it deserves in relation to all other qualities. This does not mean treat- 
ing everyone alike. Consideration of individual traits, by eliminating or reducing 
striking defects and by developing peculiar abilities, is a matter of supreme im- 
portance. 

Antioch combines, in a single codrdinated program usually of five and at most 
of six years, a liberal college education, vocational training, and real apprenticeship 
to practical life. Required cultural courses present controlling facts, principles, 
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spirit and methods of study, in nearly all important fields of human interest. The 
vocational courses help students discover and prepare for their callings. They deal 
with fundamental principles of engineering, business, home management, education, 
and other callings, emphasizing administrative ability rather than specialized tech- 
nique. Half-time practical work, in alternate shifts of five weeks, keeps interest 
keen, develops responsibility, initiative, knowledge of one’s powers and of practical 
life, and helps to find and to prepare for vocations. Other policies include training 
in health and hygiene, and in economic solvency through budgeting student expendi- 
tures. Above all else is the aim to develop stable character and moral purpose. 

The foregoing declarations are the reverse of narrow vocationalism. 
Their spirit is that of educational symmetry. In spite of them, many 
critics of the Antioch enterprise honestly persist in thinking of the college 
as a sort of technical school. The only way to destroy this misconception 
is to tell plainly what goes on under the co-operative plan. 

If the college personnel officers were content merely to keep the 
machinery well oiled by giving reasonable satisfaction to 630 students 
and their solicitous parents, as well as to 175 efficiency-demanding em- 
ployers in fourteen states, they would even then perform a task of no 
mean proportions. Under such circumstances there would unquestionably 
be significant, if incidental, educational values for students. Travel to 
and fro, between work and college, often in self-rehabilitated “chariots” 
of honorable lineage, takes the “co-ops” to all the states from Kansas to 
Massachusetts and from Minnesota to Alabama. Moreover, their labors 
are in and of themselves instructive. For beginners, these labors involve 
the necessity of knuckling down on time and in good spirit to detailed 
tasks whose performance the world requires but does not greatly value; 
for seniors, they require the tackling of responsible and remunerative 
work in research laboratory, industrial organization, or progressive school. 

The girls are commonly employed in retailing, teaching, home eco- 
nomics, and in secretarial, publicity, or library work. Many of them are 
interested to explore new fields of endeavor for women, and individuals 
have worked successfully in accounting, architectural drafting, and in- 
dustrial research. 

But this “traffic cop” conception of college personnel work does not 
satisfy the Antioch staff. To say to this one, “Go,” and to that one, 
“Stop,” is a necessary function, but it falls short of the objective. These 
personnel officers aspire to be educators. Out of their endeavors has 
grown the Extramural School, the purposes of which are to educate 
young men and women through work, while the college courses educate 
them through study; to provide projects in many fields, from accounting, 
art and biology, to salemanship, teaching and writing, which will help 
the students grow into maturity and usefulness while understanding the 
implications of what they are doing. The development of citizenship, char- 
acter, and intellectual acumen—all recognized as proper educational ob- 
jectives—are promoted by finding a vocation and learning to serve in it, 
by accepting and clarifying the ideals appropriate to that field of endeavor, 
and by beginning to apply one’s mind to a solution of some of its problems. 
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Methods of the Extramural School 

The methods of the Extramural School (some of them only approach- 
ing proper development as an adequate staff is trained and made fully 
available, but growing steadily in effectiveness), may be catalogued 
briefly : 

(1) To seek students who will profit by all phases of the Antioch pro- 
gram. In his book, College or Kindergarten, Dean McConn says that the 
“Real College” will need to scout for students ‘‘as coaches and alumni now 
scout for promising athletes.” In their travels, the officers of the Extra- 
mural School address preparatory and high-school students, groups of 
educational and vocational counselors, and parent-teacher associations. 
They meet with individual applicants and with their parents. The sort 
of student sought is described by the Committee on Admissions: 

No student should come to Antioch with the expectation of avoiding work and 
responsibility. Unless of more than average intelligence in a representative high 
school group, and possessed of serious purpose and sound morality, he or she does 
not belong in Antioch College. Our country needs all-round men and women, able 
to play the part of intelligent citizens, capable of finding many interests and rational 
pleasures, skilled in their special callings, trained by actual experience in practical 
affairs, controlled by sound moral and social purpose, and determined to make the 
most of life. Antioch wants only students who are willing and able to pay the 
price of preparation for such character. 

While the number of applicants for admission always has been greater 
than the number who could be accepted, no intelligent young person who 
has made a good record in preparatory or high school, and who is sub- 
stantially in accord with the standards of Antioch, need hesitate to apply 
for admission. There is always room for those who are well qualified. 

(2) To study each student’s pre-college record and background be- 
fore placing him in his first work. This undertaking is characteristic of 
the whole Antioch method, which treats students as individuals of vary- 
ing abilities and temperaments, to be known personally in order that their 
particular needs may be met. 

(3) To make practical work a progressive experience. First jobs are 
relatively simple and often chosen quite as much for the contribution 
they may make to the development of personality as for guidance in find- 
ing a career. Varied are the lessons learned and advantages gained on 
these beginners’ jobs. One senior writes of his first assignment: “It was 
my initial experience with shop work of any sort and consequently was 
of considerable value. I became accustomed to using machines and tools 
which I had previously left alone as much as possible. . . . When I was 
working on a labor gang digging ditches I found at the end of the five 
weeks that I had gained twenty-five pounds” (which, in the particular 
case, was a decided asset). 

Jobs are sometimes, though not necessarily, procured by the student’s 
own efforts. He thus learns the technique of getting as well as of holding 
a job. The work of upperclassmen normally correlates with the major 
field adopted for study after tastes and capacities become clearly defined. 
That the usual outcome is the discovery of a vocation which can be fol- 
lowed after college is indicated by the relatively stable interests of alumni. 
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Frequent is the demand for their services ; seldom is one of them unattached 
and therefore available for recommendation. More than half of those 
who go into business and industry remain after graduation with firms 
which helped train them. 

(4) To find employers who are rendering outstanding service as 
pioneers in their fields, and to visit them frequently. This for the pur- 
pose of studying the jobs of individual Antiochians at first hand, as well 
as for that of studying vocations with a view to planning an adequate 
training program. It is found that employers—who include, among others, 
business men, engineers, industrialists, technicians, architects, physicians, 
teachers, and government officials—welcome the approach of college 
officers who are quite as willing to learn as to teach. These employers are 
spoken of as “field faculty,” and invited to the campus, where they be- 
come better acquainted with their college and their colleagues. 

(5) To live with students—both on the road and on the campus— 
with abundant opportunity to consider not only the facts relating to 
particular jobs but the basic reasons for going to work at all. Not only 
young women, but young men too, occasionally are disposed to think 
of their five weeks “on the job” as just a new kind of “lark.” One student 
even spoke of it as a “vacation with pay.” Their employers think other- 
wise. Contact with the extramural faculty promotes the maintenance of 
the proper viewpoint. 

This does not mean that all the fun is squeezed out of life in a solemn 
endeavor to turn young Antiochians into graybeards. Visitors to the 
campus commonly note an absence of some of the tinsel and trappings 
which they are accustomed to associate with academic life. What they 
find is a group of normally happy and wholesome young Americans who 
go about their affairs, both curricular and extracurricular, in possibly a 
little more business-like manner than one commonly associates with college 
students. Most visitors comment favorably on the address and bearing 
of these Antiochians who have come to terms with the realities of work. 

Assemblies of student-workers when they are together on the campus 
are devoted to the discussion of extramural affairs. Group conferences 
on the campus, including men and women students, deal with problems 
in various vocations, and with the place of women, as well as of men, in 
the working world. Dormitories visited regularly provide informal 
acquaintanceship with students. 

Meanwhile individual conferences between staff officers and students 
continue. Here everything may be threshed out, from how to get along 
with father, who wants John to become an architect whilst the boy him- 
self yearns to be a lawyer, to what to do when workmen (and sometimes 
even foremen) insist that students shall connive at restriction of output. 
To meet the honest questionings of intelligent young people who want to 
know both the how and why of work the extramural faculty must be 
made up of men and women who are not only practical, but philosophical 
as well. One of their functions is education through conversation. The 
ultimate effect of economic work and of these efforts to interpret its 
significance has been to make students study. 
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(6) To provide adequate information about jobs and vocations, 
through proper library facilities, talks by competent speakers, investiga- 
tions by the college staff. Bibliographies and a loan library encourage 
students to spend time in reading when away from the campus. 


(7) To study the best ways and means of providing education 
through participation in practical affairs, and to make the results avail- 
able to others interested in similar undertakings. Not a little of the 
data assembled is furnished by the students, whose participation in the 
whole extramural undertaking on a partnership basis is essential. Their 
college officers must, like themselves, be thorough-going co-operators. 

(8) To provide a means whereby alumni may continue actively in 
touch with the college. Percy Marks recently paid his respects to “the 
average college graduate,” whom he described as “a dull fellow without 
education or understanding. He loves his Alma Mater, but he is the 
active punishment for her sins; she ‘raised’ him badly, and when he is 
grown and strong, he bands with others and destroys her in the name of 
his love.’””’ The Antioch alumnus may play a different role. Plans are 
under way for organizing in the principal centers “co-op” student clubs, 
which with the collaboration of the alumni, visiting personnel officers, 
and employers, may hold significant meetings. The Extramural School 
will also co-operate with the alumni in discovering other ways of for- 
warding the interests which they have in common with the college. 

(9) To join with the college teachers in maintaining a common edu- 
cational objective. Officers of the Extramural School confer constantly 
with students’ faculty advisers and serve on faculty committees. By inter- 
change of ideas and joint action, the common purpose is maintained. 

Meanwhile from day to day two parallel educational endeavors are 
carried on simultaneously. One group of students is busy with the normal 
concerns of Alma Mater: some are reading in the library, some are col- 
lecting rock specimens in the Glen, some are arguing with their professors 
about the “law of population,” whilst the interminable “sessions” whereby 
students educate one another continue unabated in the dormitories. 

Just across the streets, a new structure devoted to the pursuits of 
science has risen to take its place among the halls of Antioch. A casual 
observer would hardly have realized that of those who labored to bring 
this building into being some were destined to bend over the microscopes 
in its laboratories at a later day in an effort to determine the properties 
of the steel which was used in the girders they helped to place in position. 
These laborers—future civil engineers or contractors—were not at the 
moment working for their professors, but for the engineering organiza- 
tion which erected the new structure. They were representatives of that 
other Antioch group which is now at work on hundreds of varied projects 
away from college classrooms—in Dayton, New York, and Chicago. 

It is appropriate to think of these students of the Extramural School 
as loyal sons and daughters of Almus Pater. Rigorous though the buffet- 
ings of the work period may be, he is a rare Antiochian who fails to 
appreciate the values gained under the leadership of the masculine ele- 
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ment in his collegiate family. As a matter of fact, both men and women 
function as officers of the Extramural School, which borrows from the 
college staff, for special service, economist, engineer, business manager, 
statistician, educationist, psychologist, psychiatrist, and physician. 

By employing co-operative students as assistants in various depart- 
ments of the college, many professors gain first-hand knowledge of the 
problems arising under the co-operative plan. The entire faculty, more- 
over, is needed for frequent conferences on extramural problems, and from 
time to time individual members accompany personnel officers on their 
field trips. Thus the thinkers on the academic side are invited to serve 
as doers for the Extramural School. And the students! Town and gown 
are not at Antioch like Kipling’s East and West: “And never the twain 
shall meet.” For town is gown, and gown is town, in accordance with 
the five-week schedule. 


It is the business of the Extramural School to promote development 
of that symmetrical personality which Antioch seeks for all its students. 
The characteristic tools, methods, and organization are different from 
those of the classroom, but the basic purposes are identical. 


The Extramural School aims to make economic work educational. It 
seeks to introduce into collegiate affairs the efficiency and practical sense 
of business, and into business relationships the philosophy and ideals of 
Antioch. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


In recognition of the fact that many superintendents find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to remain away from their duties for the full duration of regular summer 
sessions, the University of California is initiating a Superintendent’s Conference, two 
weeks in length, to be held each year during the Summer Session. The first conference 
will be held from July 6 to July 17, inclusive. 


The plan of the conference provides for a series of sessions from 9 o'clock in the 
morning to 12 noon, in which a number of instructors will present for consideration 
and discussion problems of significance to the superintendent. Following the morning 
sessions luncheons will be arranged. In the afternoon, meetings will be scheduled in 
which those in attendance may group themselves according to their particular interests. 
The afternoon groups may set their own problems and choose their own discussion 
leaders. 


Information concerning the conference may be obtained from Dr. Frank W. Hart, 
School of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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This survey of the aspirations of junior college students for higher edu- 
cational opportunity presents a challenge to those who would erect insur- 
mountable barriers against the increasing number of American youths of 
average ability who knock at the doors of institutions of higher learning. Per- 
haps the most serious question raised in this study relates to junior college 
students who aspire to be teachers. It would be more than interesting to have 
a comparison of this group with those who enter teacher colleges directly 
from the high school. We should also know what proportion of these aspirants 
later actually enter the teaching profession. 


The survey further reveals that there are here at work three outstanding 
reasons for deferred entrance to institutions of higher learning: colleges of 
limited enrollment must perforce refuse lower-division admission to many 
well-prepared applicants; colleges of relatively unlimited enrollment are able 
to accommodate many such students in the freshman year, the deferred 
entrants often being those who have failed to meet college entrance require- 
ments; and, finally, large urban colleges have a group of average ability 
applicants for admission to upper-division work who have preferred not to 
enter the universities immediately after graduation from high school. 

It would be interesting to follow the record of these junior college 
students to see whether the intention to carry on upper-division work may 
not in many cases prove to have been merely a wish to do so. In such cases 
the junior colleges would serve students as the terminal institutions they 
were originally designed to be, rather than the preparatory institutions for 
upper-division collegiate work which they now appear to be—Enpitor’s Note. 
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Introductory 


@ fJHAT proportion of the junior college students in the State of 
AY) California expect to continue their education after graduation 
.\ ]N\ from the junior college? To what institutions of higher 
\ kes) learning do they plan to go? What is the relative ability of 
’ the different groups as shown by their average scores on a 

















reliable general aptitude or intelligence test? 


Data collected during the college year 1929-30 in the California Junior 
College Mental-Educational Survey from over 11,000 students in forty- 
seven cooperating junior colleges afford data for very interesting and 
significant replies to these and related questions. In this survey, which 
included over two-thirds of all the regular junior college students in the 
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State, each student was tested by means of the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination and the Iowa High School Content Examination.* 

In addition, each student filled out a personnel card on which he gave, 
in addition to other information, an answer to the question, “Do you expect 
to continue your education after junior college,” by underlining one of the 
three replies, “Yes,” “Uncertain,” or “No.” If the answer was affirma- 
tive, he was asked to indicate the name of the institution which he expected 
to enter. This paper is a summary and analysis from various significant 
standpoints of the data thus collected, especially as related to the average 
test scores of the groups considered. 

This study is based upon 9232 
cases. The difference between this 
figure and the 11,000 mentioned 
above is accounted for by 1218 
lower division students at Pasadena 
(four-year) Junior College and by 
special students, non-California stu- 
dents, and students for whom rec- 
ords were incomplete. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the students 
studied were registered in junior 
colleges located in northern Cali- 
fornia, while two-thirds of them 
were found in the southern portion 
of the State. 








Fic. |, Educational intentions after grad- 
uation from junior college as expressed by 


9232 California junior college students. Future Academic Intentions 


Intentions Summarized. Inten- 
tions of the students with reference to further education, and preference 
of institution in the case of those definitely planning on such work, are 
summarized in Table I, and are shown more vividly in Figure I. 


TABLE I 


ANSWERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS TO QUESTIONS, “DO YOU 
EXPECT TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION AFTER JUNIOR 
COLLEGE? IF SO, WHERE?” (N =9232) 


Answer Number Percent 
i a eo lecuerinbenisicgapwannssngstacebacen 7369 79.6 
ascent rein gitnnrestieiinnaninnanbyantnatgnintias 1647 17.7 
University of California at Los Angeles aa ale aa 1560 16.8 
University of Southern Califormia....n...........cecceccecscssecsneseseseee 734 79 
EE EE ee O44 7.1 
FEE Ce EE 924 9.9 
Non-California Institutions ~.........................-- lilies a et rit i 370 4.1 
REE ee ey ee eT ee 1490 16.1 
EE al a 1406 15.3 
a Llonntenenasinaiinsanepeatintanmatielithinns 457 5.0 


*For more complete details of the survey and a general analysis of the results ny 
Eells, Walter C., California Junior College Mental-Education Survey (Bulletin No. J-3 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1930, 61 pp.), and 
article with same title and author in Educational Record, October, 1930. 
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The “other” California and non-California institutions for which fif- 
teen or more students expressed intention of entrance, with number of 
students, were as follows: 


























CALIFORNIA 
BE ae Ee Ne, 141 
8 8 ee re eee ae 96 
fh FRA See OE DURE eee mee | a 
University of Redlands... ichinatsipesietinatitantsiingiat ilies Hi 49 
Cae OR Ey Fe iirtiitcencicnsctintntrpdiiiiacanenietcinthansitnisiniiliniaeaineia 47 
Serene So: iis eiticsetnncinksichesietinncriieihatitisafctinansitasdtwnasiiatidicag 43 
ee Fe Ghia etinrnereiiitsicenhbubintisninshntinditaniitindtnasiamptiicaalecsinssteh 42 
et Be Seca etictrnerecerenrsitsicattcnincitnstteneiininacicilaastalngains tieais 32 
ee Ne CT 23 
University of California at Davis........2.........-csccscscsccseesesseeees 22 
Soy TNE TI a isicicintsncscarcitsaaiapsenssodonnctieenniendidaiindecitinnciaase 18 





ERT ES ET I a OE NS «RI Cs 15 


Non-CALIFORNIA 








OE i ae eee Pamee mene hate Nacel eerie eens iene EN Samra 57 
INT Oe iit ieeiisienetnintinnneebieimentemnmeileiee 31 
UI Oi See iastehettinincicienpcncesicadsonstnsccnessinaninegnitieiaiinnadincabaiiatn 27 


Implication for Terminal Courses. The most striking fact shown by 
Figure I is that 80 per cent of the junior college students of the State 
are definitely planning to continue their education, while only 5 per cent 
are sure that they will not do so. Ample evidence has been adduced by 
various investigators that the junior college is succeeding well in its prep- 
aratory function. The data exhibited in Figure I raise the serious ques- 
tion of whether it is succeeding too well. Most students of the junior 
college movement feel that greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
junior college as a terminal institution, that is, an institution which in 
two years of work of college grade will prepare students for a wide 
range of so-called “semi-professions” or vocations of junior college grade. 
The latest of many California educators to emphasize the importance of 
this function was President Sproul of the University of California in his 
recent inaugural address. Of course it may be stated that many students 
who express their “intention” of entering a university for advanced work 
will never do so. The relation of ambition to realization is a question that 
can not be answered with reference to this group of students for another 
year or more. The fact remains, however, whether students actually enter 
the university or not, as long as they are intending to do so, that they are 
planning their courses of study with the university in mind—they are not 
taking terminal or semi-professional courses. Those concerned with 
guidance service in the junior colleges of the State can well afford to give 
thoughtful consideration to the facts thus presented. 


Geographical Distribution. Another interesting fact shown by Figure 
I is that practically the same number of students are planning on entering 
the two large universities of northern California (18 and 7 per cent) as 
are planning on entering the two of southern California (17 and 8 per 
cent), although two-thirds of the students studied are found in junior 
colleges in the southern part of the State. 
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California is to a very large extent taking care of the higher educa- 
tional ambitions of junior college students within her borders. Only 4 
per cent are planning to continue their education in institutions outside 
of the State. 

Intention by Classes. Slightly over two thousand of the students were 
classified as sophomores. It is worth while comparing intentions ex- 
pressed by them with those of the freshman group, which contained over 
three times as many students. This is done in Table II. 

Taste II 


COMPARISON OF INTENTIONS OF FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 
WITH REGARD TO INTENTIONS OF FURTHER EDUCATION 








Answer Freshmen Sophomores 
EC Se eek ee ee ee D 78.9% 81.6% 
ES = 15.5 15.5 
ON EE EL ae ee ee ae 5.6 2.9 








Thus the sophomores express slightly greater expectation of university 
work than the freshmen, but the difference is very slight. The tests 
were given, in most cases, during the first month of college. The fresh- 
men, therefore, from the very first have strikingly predominant university 
intentions almost equal to those of the sophomores. 

Comparisons by Sex. The relative number of each sex expressing 
intention of entering each of the four principal universities both for the 
low freshmen, of whom there were 6279, and for the entire group (high 
and low freshmen, high and low sophomores), is shown in Table III. 


TABLE III 
INTENTION OF UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE, BY SEX 
Percent 
Men Women Men 
Low Freshmen 





ECT EC Le EL Ee 3,444 2,835 55% 
I is saesaaneciniiecosine 315 68 82 
University of Southern California... 303 169 64 
a scceeniegentheemetaineemrinin’ 577 376 61 
University of California at Los Angeles.......................... 417 512 45 
Entire Group 
SS ae ea 547 97 85 
University of Southern Califormia. 2. eee 472 251 65 
Ee 987 616 62 
University of California at Los Angeles.......................... 578 857 40 


The marked predominance of men aspirants in three of the four lead- 
ing universities of the State is noteworthy, much greater than can be 
accounted for by the slight preponderance of men (55 per cent of the 
total), in the entire group of low freshmen studied.* 

The preponderance of men in the Stanford group is accounted for, of 
course, by the well-known arbitrary restriction of registration to 500 
women at Stanford. Similar restrictions, however, do not operate at the 
other universities, and yet there is a marked difference between 40 per 
cent men desiring to enter University of California at Los Angeles and 
65 per cent who have the University of Southern California in view. 


*Unfortunately, the proportion of men and of women in the entire group of four 
classes is not available for comparison, but probably it is not far different from that 
given for the low freshmen, since they constitute over two-thirds of the total group. 
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Differentiation in Mental Ability 


Data Used. The Thurstone Psychological Examination, sometimes 
known as the American Council on Education Test, was given under ap- 
proximately uniform conditions to all of the students involved in the sur- 
vey. This is probably the most reliable test in common use for measuring 

the mental ability of college stu- 
MeN \WoMEN dents. All papers were sent to 
Stanford University to be scored 
Te and summarized. For the low fresh- 
men, comprising over six thousand 
Pomona 14 Stasford 68 students, the average (mean) test 
score for each group of college and 
Cal. Tech 4 university aspirants is shown in 
Pornona 21 , 
eod- Figure IJ. Results are shown 
separately for men and for women 
for each institution to which a total 
soy of 35 or more low freshmen ex- 


Coll. Pacttic 2 : A 
UCLA se pressed an intention of entrance 


Stanford 3s - =m after graduation from the junior 
an a college. The number of students in 
une 3 each group is also shown. The 
Coll. Pacific 13 305 central scale represents total scores 
Teach Coll on the Thurstone test. 
Nene 179 None 278 ae : 
Uncertain 76/ mS 156 me Significance of Differences. 


Probable errors of the mean are 

not indicated on Figure II, but may 

Uneewtam 628. be easily found from the fact that 

the standard deviation of the en- 

Fic. Il. Average Thurstone Test scores tire group was 51. Fora popula- 

of California, junior college students in- tion of 25 the probable error would 

thus be 6.8; for 100 it would be 

3.4; for 200, 2.4; for 400, 1.7; for 500, 1.5. It may be estimated for 

intermediate populations or easily computed. While differences shown on 

the chart of only two or three points are not highly significant, therefore, 

there are marked and highly significant differences indicated for many of 
the groups. 


ho, 





Students planning on Pomona or California Institute of Technology, 
and women planning on Stanford are seen to form groups markedly 
superior in mental ability to any of the others. 


There are no marked differences between the four major universities, 
as far as the men are concerned, but there are wide and significant dif- 
frences between them in the case of the women. 


On the other hand, it is to be noted that those who are “uncertain” or 
definitely sure of not attending any institution (“none”) occupy positions 
almost at the bottom of the scale. The only exception is the group of 
women who are sure of not going on in their work. 
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One of the most disquieting facts indicated on Figure II is the 
exceptionally low standing of the groups, both of men and of women, 
who are planning on continuing their work in the teachers colleges of the 


State. 


Are our prospective teachers being taken from those who rank 


lowest in mental ability? It is doubtless true that many students who are 





MEN 
250. WOMEN 
Cal. Tech. 
220-4 
Pomona 
210 4 
Starford 
200-4 Pomona 
Stanford 
U.C.L.A. 190-4 
U.C. 
YUS.C 
Coll. Pacific 180 UC. 
Uncertain UCLA. 
170-4 
None 
USC. 
160-4 
Teach. Coll Teach. Gell. 
None 
1504 Coll Pacific 
| Uncertain 
149 
Fic. III. Average Iowa Test scores of 


California junior college students intend- 
ing to enter different institutions. 


planning on careers in the field of 
education go directly to the teachers 
colleges. It is. worthy of attention 
of guidance officers in the junior 
colleges, however, that the junior 
college women who intend to enter 
teachers colleges have a lower aver- 
age score on the Thurstone Test 
even than the group of women who 
are sure of going no further in 
their education. 


Differentiation in Achievement 


Iowa Test Comparisons. The 
average scores of the same groups 
of students on the Iowa High 
School Content Examination are 
shown on Figure III. The Iowa 
Test is an achievement test cover- 
ing the four fields of English, 
mathematics, natural science, and 
social sciences. A study of Figure 
III shows a striking similarity to 
Figure II in all main essentials. 
The observations made with refer- 
ence to the differences between 
groups in Figure II can be repeated, 
almost verbatim, for Figure III. 


Future Study. A valuable supplemental study can be made in three 
or four years, when the two sets of test scores of those actually entering 
the different institutions can be compared with their upper division college 
and university records in the institutions of their choice. 


1 The probable error of the mean is practically the same as for Figure II, since the 
standard deviation for the Iowa scores is 49 instead of 51, as it was for the Thurstone 
scores. 
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READING COMPREHENSION AT THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


FRANK C. TOUTON 
Vice-President and Director of Educational Program 
and 
BETTY T. BERRY 


Fellow in Educational Research, University of Southern California 


ay HE psychologist recognizes reading, whether silent or oral, as 
1 R44 an exceedingly complex process. Clear images must be made 

Ya on the retina of the eye. A knowledge of the words and of 
CS the language in which one reads is presupposed. The sym- 
bols in which the matter has been set down must have been 
mastered, not as letters only, but as words or larger thought units. The 
vision must be directed across the line of printed matter, from left to 
right, in an alternation of which we are not ourselves aware, of motions 
and pauses or fixations, and must sweep back, unseeing, to the left end 
of the next succeeding line. The letters, words and phrases must be rec- 
ognized and set together in a meaningful way, and the thought grasped, 
even while the eye attends to the next group. The meaning of the grow- 
ing mass of matter read must be held unconfused as these accretions be- 
come part of it. Finally the entire process must be carried forward with 
comparative rapidity, else we read symbols, mechanically, failing to grasp 
the import and spirit of the selection read, as musical notes heard one by 
one and far apart fail to make a melody to the listener. 





Conditions of Success in Reading. For success in the reading adven- 
ture there must be accurate word-recognition coupled with satisfactory 
evye-movements covering a rather wide perceptual span for each fixation; 
the fixations must not be too long; unnecessary regressive movements back 
along the material already passed over must be avoided; and the jump 
from one line-end to the next line-beginning must be swiftly and accurately 
made. The child-habit of vocalizing the words, which some of us retain 
in abortive lip and throat movements, hampers us by narrowing the per- 
ceptual span, and must be laid aside. We must integrate and interpret 
that which comes to us through the amazing eye to the even more amazing 
brain, gathering the meanings of words and phrases, combining these 
meanings into coherent thoughts, carrying forward these results into para- 
graphs and groups of paragraphs, meanwhile comprehending with grow- 
ing significance and appreciation the content, the spirit, and the value of 
the selection. And the whole incredibly complicated performance prospers 
as one speeds, and dulls in slowness—“good readers are usually not slow,” 
says Judd,’ after extensive experimentation, “and poor readers are usually 
not fast.” 


1 Judd, Charles H.,Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1916; p. 290. 
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Deficiencies of High School Students in Reading 

Until recent years, it was tacitly and placidly assumed that nothing 
further needed to be done in the high school about reading; it was taken 
for granted that secondary school pupils could read, and that all could 
read about equally well if they would but try. An analysis of the en- 
meshed web of reading abilities has perhaps never been fairly achieved, 
yet with advances in that direction has come the clear recognition that 
not only in the perceptual habits which underlie reading, but in the matter 
of comprehension of ideas as well, startling deficiencies may be noted at 
the high school and college levels. Questions of clearness of vision, of 
the direct interpretation of the symbols, and of the efficiency of the eye- 
movements and the perceptual habits in general, as these occur in read- 
ing, are not recognized as of paramount importance; they are passed over 
in this discussion not because their importance is in any way overlooked, 
but merely because it is here sought to emphasize the student’s difficulties 
in the other phase of silent reading, that is, in the mastery of the thought 
and spirit of the matter read. If for the mornent we may make the entirely 
erroneous assumption that each pupil has full mastery of the techniques of 
seeing, and has had a clear view of some text-material to be considered, 
still a wide divergence will be found to exist between the abilities of pupils 
of comparable age and school grade as to the gathering of facts from such 
text and hence as to dealing adequately with thought-questions based quite 
directly on it—to put it in the more general way, as to reading comprehen- 
sion. 


Yet the ability to read rapidly and with understanding is basic to 
success in much of the work the student undertakes in his college courses. 
While we cannot predicate success in college upon such an ability in read- 
ing, certainly on the other hand a student seriously handicapped in this 
respect can scarcely hope to succeed at all, especially in courses where 
much collateral reading is prescribed, and must be always at a grave dis- 
advantage in competition with his more able classmates. 


The range of the abilities in reading comprehension among high school 
seniors was the subject of a study reported by Touton and Heilman.? 
Three hundred and sixty such pupils in representative California high 
schools were given an objective, standardized test in reading comprehen- 
sion. The range of achievement of these pupils was found to be from 
about the average third grade child’s performance to something conspicu- 
ously better than the average performance in a group of three hundred 
superior teachers. If we exclude the lowest 10 per cent of the pupils, 
there still remain some who read no better than the average seventh grade 
pupil; if we exclude the entire lowest quarter, some students of eighth 
grade ability remain. And if, desperately, we consider only the upper 
half of the whole group, we will still have to deal with some pupils whose 
reading comprehension is measurably that of the average of students just 
passing from junior high school to senior high school—not the good “tenth 


2 Touton, F. C., and Heilman, K. K., Achievements of California High School Seniors 
in Reading Comprehension, Vocabulary, and Spelling, CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucaTION, January, 1926, p. 175. 
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grader,” but the flat average of his kind and class, who often finds deep 
rivers to cross in reading the history assignment in his textbook! Thus 
fully half of all the seniors tested were two and one-half school years 
retarded in getting meaning from the printed page on the standard set by 
the makers of the tests used. 

Even on the assumption that the colleges are highly selective in their 
choice of students, it must be plain that among the college freshmen there 
will still be many to whom a reading assignment offers peculiar difficulties 
and whose achievements therefore in many cases must be conditioned by 
the obstacles they encounter in mastering the content of the printed page. 
As a matter of fact, records in the office of Collegiate Research at Uni- 
versity of Southern California show conspicuous disparity in the reading 
abilities of our college students, scores on reading comprehension tests 
ranging from minus 14 to plus 232, out of a possible 288. 


An analysis* was made at University of Southern California in an 
unpublished master’s thesis of 20,003 errors in reading comprehension of 
738 college entrants. The analysis is here given to show the general types 
of reading difficulties encountered by college freshmen. 


Types of Reading Disabilities 
I. Inability to understand the question fully. 
(a) Failure to understand the meaning of words used in the question, either 
words in common use or technical words. 
(b) Failure to note the significant or qualifying word, phrase or clause in the 
stated question or instruction. 
(c) Failure to interpret the question in relation to its context material. 
(d) Failure to follow specific directions as stated. 
II. Inability to isolate the elements of an involved statement in context read. 
(a) Inability to isolate the essential idea or element, giving instead general 
items taken from the sentence, the paragraph, or the question. 
(b) Failure to note the potency of restrictive phrases or clauses. 
(c) Failure to note or list all of the elements of a thought or statement. 
III. Inability to associate the related elements of the context (in cases where the 
question is relatively easy to comprehend). 
(a) Failure to make correct associations due to the limit of life experience 
either real or vicarious, 
(b) Failure to make correct associations due to the meagerness of vocabulary, 
either words in common use or technical words. 
(c) Failure to make correct associations due to the occurrence of words fre- 
quently or emphatically used in other situations. 
(d) Failure to neglect irrelevant material. 
(e) Failure to note the tense of the verb, thereby failing to differentiate be- 
tween present and past. 
(f) Inability to deduce a specific answer from a general idea or from a series 
of related ideas. 
IV. Failure to grasp or retain from given explanations the ideas essential to the 
understanding of concepts presented later. 
V. Failure to see the setting of the context as a whole when specifically ques- 
tioned as to the text as a unit. 
(a) Inability to select the title of the paragraph. 
(b) Failure to judge correctly of materials preceding and following the para- 
graph. 


8Albright, B. F., Typical Reading Disabilities of College Entrants, Master’s Thesis, 
University of Southern California, May, 1927. 
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VI. Irrelevant answers—careless, irrational or impossible answers possibly due to 
peculiar individual experiences. 


It is evident that certain disabilities here listed cannot be attacked 
directly ; for instance, the only feasible way to overcome the difficulties 
caused by meager vocabulary is to broaden gradually one’s acquaintance 
with words ; and surely one can overcome a narrowness of life experiences 
by living more broadly and vicariously, by reading more extensively, 
rather than by any remedial exercises; in both cases, we can do no more 
than to suggest a new point of view, perhaps a changed mental attitude, 
or a more diversified contact with our curriculum. More, this analysis 
is based on a study of errors made in dealing with the content of a set of 
isolated paragraphs, hence some of the difficulties that enter into the com- 
prehension of a rather extended piece of reading are not dealt with at all. 
It should be possible, however, to determine some of these and to reach 
them through properly selected remedial measures. In the main, Miss 
Albright’s analysis, which includes a previous study by Mrs. Horning,* 
points out those difficulties in reading comprehension which do appear 
and which we may hope to overcome, at least in large part, by the applica- 
tion of appropriate correctives. 


Specific Objectives Must Be \Defined. Any serious attempt at the cor- 
rection of defects, however, involves the direction of effort toward the 
constructive task of attaining reading abilities as well as toward the 
remedial task of overcoming reading disabilities. In this particular, as 
in practically all other teaching situations, the work is clarified and simpli- 
fied if specific objectives are carefully defined, and procedures are con- 
sciously and definitely directed toward their attainment. This is here 
especially necessary because of the bewildering nature of the diverse abil- 
ities and aptitudes which we may call by the blanket term “reading com- 
prehension.” 


Book® defines “the purposes which a student may have as he reads” 
as being the following: 

(1) He may read a text to ascertain whether it contains any information on a 
certain point in which he is interested; 

(2) He may read to determine whether the author has made any contribution to 
what the student already knows about the subjects treated; 

(3) He may read it with a view to trying to make a good recitation on it; 

(4) He may read it to determine what the author has said, and to relate this 
new knowledge to what the student already knows, as a means to solving 
problems. 


The suggestions of Pressey® direct the training of students in read- 
ing, along the line of improvement in comprehension, to the attainment 
of the following ends: 


(1) The comprehension of short units of thought, i. ¢., getting the central 
thought from a brief paragraph; 

(2) Getting the essential ideas of somewhat longer selections in one reading, 
then re-reading to distinguish between these central ideas and details; 


4Horning, Floy M., A Diagnostic Study of Difficulties in Reading Comprehension, 
Master’s Thesis, University of Southern California, April, 1927. 

5 Book, W. F., Learning How to Study and Work Effectively, p. 343. 

6 Pressey, L. C., A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen, pp. 41, 63, 83. 
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(3) Getting the outline of essential ideas and sub-topics from a rather long 

selection, such as an entire chapter of a college text. 

From these and many similar classification it may be seen that it is 
sometimes necessary to skim over the surfaces, as it were, ignoring diffi- 
culties in order first to “get the drift,” but that in another form of read- 
ing one must delve rather deep, enriching what is usually thought of as 
the ability to read by adding to it the keen thrust of intuition, the solid 
strength of logic, the unifying power of inference, or the fine art of inter- 
pretation. 


A critical study of the literature on reading comprehension leads to 
the conviction that training in reading comprehension should be directed 
to the making of “good readers”; the “good reader” is apparently he 
who can, in appropriate reading situations and in dealing with suitable 
reading materials, avail himself of the following attributes and abilities: 


Abilities of the “Good Reader” 


I. He has satisfactory control of the techniques of seeing, especially as to 
(a) Length of perceptual span. 
(b) Rate of recognition, or duration of eye fixations. 
(c) Rhythmic progress along the line. 
II. In skimming, he is able to 
(a) Read very rapidly. 
(b) Gather a good general impression of the style and form. 
(c) Evaluate the selection read by appropriate standards: is it authoritatively 
written; has it literary value, or the like. 
(d) Get a bird’s-eye view of the subject-matter and treatment. 
(e) Form a reasonable judgment of the value, for his purposes, of the con- 
tent read. 
III. In reading to master the general outline, or the general facts involved, he is 
able to 
(a) Outline the selection, identifying main and subordinate topics. 
(b) Relate subordinate details to such an outline. 
(c) Select key-sentences. 
(d) Note, for later consideration, new or difficult terms and concepts. 
(e) Grasp the major issues and their implications. 
IV. In close reading for mastery of content he is able to 
(a) Understand the individual words. 
(b) Accept, for the moment, the writer’s point of view, disregarding his own 
prejudices and biases. 
(c) Give to words and phrases the meanings and interpretations intended by 
the writer. 
(d) Follow a train of thought through a maze of detail, ignoring whatever is 
irrelevant. 
(e) Select and organize data for use in answering questions, solving problems, 
or otherwise applying them. 
(f) Isolate essential ideas, grasping all the intrinsic elements of such essential 
ideas, and noting any restrictive modifications. 
(g) Group essential ideas or elements, after these have been isolated, in mean- 
ingful relationships. 
(h) Associate the selection, as a unit, with what precedes and what follows it. 
Entering freshman classes at University of Southern California are 
required to take the “Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates,” a three-hour examination, one full hour of which is devoted 
to a test of reading comprehension. In this part of the Thorndike Exam- 
ination, the student reads first some three hundred words of text material, 
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then with this material before him he answers specific questions based 
upon it; next, he turns to another paragraph on a different subject, read- 
ing this paragraph and answering its attached allotment of questions. 
Eight sets of paragraphs and questions constitute this section of the 
Thorndike Examination. The text paragraphs are of about the difficulty 
of the work the college freshman might encounter, and deal for the most 
part with such subjects as biographical material, non-technical informa- 
tion on scientific subjects, a comparison of the works of two authors, an 
account of some doctrine of political science or religion, or similar exposi- 
tory material. The questions range from finding specific facts in the text 
read to making inferences as to the author’s attitude or dealing with 
hypothetical cases where the sense of the text must be applied; they in- 
clude choosing from a given list the best title for the paragraph under 
consideration and announcing the probable topic of the paragraphs which 
follow or precede it in the book from which it was taken. They are such 
questions as a student might reasonably be expected to answer in class 
quiz or discussion. From time to time, new forms of this examination 
are published; that is, the actual content of the tests is changed, the dif- 
ficulties remaining as nearly as possible the same. 


Some four thousand such tests of reading comprehension, each cover- 
ing the responses to questions on eight selected units of reading matter in 
a total of five forms, that is, tests which provide responses to questions 
on forty different paragraphs, have been studied in the Division of Col- 
legiate Research for their bearing on this question of reading abilities and 
disabilities of college freshmen. The tests were taken at University of 
Southern California within the last few years. The same tests of reading 
comprehension have also been given at that institution as part of a re- 
quired educational aptitude examination to students in the School of 
Education who are candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion or Doctor of Education, and to those who wish the recommendation 
of the university in applying for certain State teaching credentials. These 
groups, including some students of senior rank in college and a far larger 
number who have completed at least one year of post-graduate work, have 
been confronted with identically the same reading tests as the entering 
freshmen. It was possible to include this material also in the study just 
referred to. 


One of the astonishing results of an extensive study of these materials 
is the fact that the errors of reading comprehension among freshmen 
and among members of the graduate group are so nearly the same; it 
appears that one’s disabilities, probably present before the high school days, 
persist through the college period. Evidently if they are to be removed 
at all they must be definitely attacked by remedial processes of proved 
worth, consciously directed to that end. It has been often and happily 
demonstrated that remedial work deliberately aimed at a specific, identified 
weakness results in outstanding improvement, varying in amounts from 
10 to 250 per cent. For this purpose, instructional material, both didactic 
and in the form of exercises and applications, is being worked out by the 
writers for use in the required Freshman English course. It is hoped 
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that this remedial work in reading comprehension at the college freshman 
level may be made to function effectively in helping to develop the at- 
tributes and abilities of a “good reader” in our incoming students as 
they face the relatively heavy reading assignments of their college years, 
and that it will be of real and material value to them in perfecting their 
use of this indispensable key to the world’s learning, this essential tool 
of student craft—the ability to grasp the meanings contained in the printed 
page. 


ORGANIZATION OF A GUIDANCE PRO- 
GRAM IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


CLARA C. HOLLOWELL 
El Monte Union High School, El Monte 


‘ea Y “GUIDANCE” we mean an intelligent process of awaken- 
| ing in the child, first, the desire to know himself, his possi- 
bilities and his limitations, his likes and dislikes; and second, 
the process of assisting him in finding and entering upon an 
occupation that will make for him a life worth while and a 
living that is satisfactory. The development of personality, it will be 
observed, is of first importance. 

An occupation is much to be desired by all of us; something that will 
occupy our minds in an interesting, profitable manner. The financial ele- 
ment does not have to enter to make an occupation worth while, although 
for most of us it is necessary. Our work should be difficult enough to 
bring forth the best efforts we can make; yet not so difficult but that we 
can accomplish desired results through honest effort. 

Responsibility for Guidance. To be a guide for such an undertaking 
is a real responsibility. The school used to be a place primarily for the 
dissemination of facts. The job of the teacher then was small in compari- 
son with her duties now. Today, the whole child comes to school; he 
knocks for bread mentally, morally, physically, vocationally, and spirit- 
ually. Whether the school assumed these responsibilities because the home 
and other social agencies were not functioning, or whether they did not 
function because the school took the job off their hands, the fact remains 
that the school administration is seeing the need and trying to meet it. 
The teacher today needs to have this vision, and in any guidance program 
this is the first requirement. 

Securing Faculty Interest. After the school year is well started, say 
for six weeks, and all the preliminary work accompanying the same is out 
of the way, we suggest the principal should call a special faculty meeting. 
This meeting should be a conference with the teachers. The principal 
will present the purpose of the meeting and show that this is a common 
cause, one in which all are interested. By means of a few facts, their 
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thought is directed along desired channels. For example, “We have 500 
students in our high school, of which 200 are freshmen, 140 sophomores, 
90 juniors, and 70 seniors. According to statistics of the high schools of 
California, 60 per cent of our freshmen will leave us within the four 
years, and in about this manner: only 68 per cent of the 9th graders will 
enter 10th grade; 67 per cent of 10th will enter the 11th; 75 per cent of 
11th will enter the 12th. What becomes of these drop-outs? Have they 
enough education to get along well in life? Are these the kind of divi- 
dends we are proud to create? Is it not an indictment against the school 
when children drop out? Is the child to be adjusted to the school, or 
should by any chance the school be for the child?” 


Some suggestions and remarks will be forthcoming by this time. Some 
of the faculty will be particularly interested in these problems; some will 
have taken university work in this field, or will have read much about it. 
For guidance is in the air. Make clear that this concerns all, not just the 
vocational teacher; that professions are also vocations. 


Organizing Faculty Committees 

There are three types of committees needed for this program; one 
to make investigation regarding what last spring’s graduates are doing 
this year; how many are in college; how many are working, at what work, 
and how they obtained their positions. This committee might well consist 
of two faculty members and two seniors ; volunteers, yes, but the personnel 
of committees should be regulated tactfully by the principal. The success 
of the undertaking will depend upon the judgment used in selecting the 
committees and in the interest and enthusiasm of both the principal and 
members of the committee. 

Ask this committee to give a report of its findings two weeks later; 
analyze and evaluate them. This cannot fail to be beneficial; from this 
point, proceed similarly with an analysis of the programs of the present 
seniors, juniors, sophomores and freshmen in relation to their life work, 
if they know what it is to be. 

Another committee may well be correlating the school with the busi- 
ness life of the community by means of contact with the chamber of 
Commerce or other business organizations of the locality. A study of the 
local industries and occupations which will provide opportunities for the 
students to make their living should be made. The school should have 
this information, and it should be kept up to date. 


Five or six members of the faculty who have the personality that fits 
them to be counselors should be chosen to meet all entering 9th graders 
within the last week or two of the semester, to talk over their plans with 
these teachers. Some freshmen are so timid that much embarrassment 
will be eliminated if all can come at the same time. By proper organiza- 
tion of this group of teachers, one academic teacher can take care of those 
pupils who know they are planning for college; another, for those who 
know they want music or art, etc. If the student does not know what 
he wants (and this will be the largest group), there will be three or four 
members of the faculty with whom he can talk. So important a decision 
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cannot be quickly made; nevertheless, such a conference will set the pupil 
to thinking and this will lead to a choice within a reasonable time. It 
must be kept in mind that guidance does not mean prescription or dicta- 
tion of a course, but inspiration, stimulation and plan, that pupils may 
themselves arrive at self-discovery. 


Give all students already in the high school an opportunity to choose 
one member of the faculty as a personal adviser, who will become the 
child’s confidante and guide all through high school. These counselors 
can well gather many items of interest about the child’s home life, perhaps 
by questionnaires sent directly to parents, or through acquaintances, all of 
which will assist in adjusting the child to his surroundings and school 
work. 

These counselors must be sympathetic, human, understanding individ- 
uals who know the world in which we live; they must have more than a 
mental grasp of this problem; a spiritual insight will raise the level of 
accomplishment. Any one can learn the skill and technique of giving 
various tests to children, but only those consecrated to the work can 
evaluate them in terms of the child’s efficiency and welfare. 


There will be others in the faculty group that will be glad to work 
on forms of interest blanks, indices of attitudes, etc. Perhaps some reports 
on mental hygiene tests and articles from current magazines will have 
furnished good material for discussions at the meetings. Who can suggest 
anything more helpful at this time for discussions at faculty meetings 
than mental hygiene? We are beginning to realize the need for study in 
this field. Mental hygiene will prove even more valuable than physical 
hygiene, because the body is only the vehicle for the soul. 


Plans for the following year can be taken up in the spring months. 
It may be considered advisable to include a course in the study of local 
occupations, talks by business men to the boys, visits and trips to local 
industries; in fact, any activities that will bring school and business life 
closer together. 


If the extra teacher-load problem arises, the teachers might be given 
some clerical help through an honor point system, or additional pay for 
extra hours needed. The results of a guidance program will more than 
repay for all time and money expended. There will be fewer subject 
failures, fewer discipline cases, fewer drop-outs, more interested members 
of the classes, better grades, better understanding, and a higher level of 
life through adjustment to self, to others, and to a life career. Small 
high schools have never been able to offer the opportunities to children 
that can be obtained in the larger systems, but a realization of the need 
is the first step towards improvement. In the manner above suggested, 
it is believed that the small high school can formulate a guidance pro- 
gram that will be decidedly helpful. Things that evolve from within have 
a habit of being fitted to the real need that exists. 











IS A SUBSTITUTE FOR DEBATE NEEDED 
TO PROVIDE TRAINING IN SCIEN- 
TIFIC GROUP THINKING? 


JAMES F. BURSCH 


Director of Research and Student Personnel, Sacramento City Schools 


EBATING is undoubtedly effective training in the art of per- 
suasion. It also develops skill in the securing of conviction 
and arousing to action. It is the consummate art of the sales- 

‘] man. It represents the chief tool of the politician, journalist, 

propagandist, preacher, lawyer and many other manipulators 

of individual or mass opinion. 





Considered, however, as training in the methods of joint intellectual 
problem solving, it has certain weaknesses. Persuasion, conviction and 
action as ends of organized discourse depend largely upon a skillful appeal 
to feeling and emotion. This aspect of debate is stressed by manuals on 
the subject and also by teachers. The successful appeal is to the audience 
and judges; not necessarily to the facts. 

In joint intellectual problem solving or scientific group thinking, suc- 
cess depends primarily upon the dissociation of facts from affective 
factors. The debater skillfully selects favorable facts for a given pur- 
pose. He then weaves them into an appealing design. The scientific 
thinker, on the other hand, assembles all available facts and then, through 
examination and organization of the same, attempts to discover what 
they mean. Whereas debaters, when they come together, clash and attempt 
to prove or refute, scientific thinkers attempt to weigh evidence and inte- 
grate disparate elements. 

Granting “scientific thinking” to be an idealistic “Nirvana” few have 
reached, it must nevertheless be recognized that there is slight evidence 
- these few reached it in any other way than through some kind of training 
experiences. Nor is it known at present how many might reach it with 
appropriate training. Furthermore, for aught that is known, less capable 
intellects may learn to use this method within the range of their expe- 
riences as well as the more capable. 

The substitution of the conference method for war as a means of 
solving human problems on an international scale may be a development 
of the future. Its use in solving intergroup problems within democratic 
nations is a growing phenomenon. So widespread has its use become 
for such purposes that training in its methods may be considered an im- 
portant part in any high school or college curriculum. 

It is a tenable hypothesis that as trained intelligence in a given group 
spreads to a larger number of the members of the group, leadership of 
the persuasive sort becomes less significant, and the ability to confer be- 


comes more so, 
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Conference Method Valuable in High Schools 


With the rapid increase in the number of persons completing high 
school and college, therefore, it would seem important to take steps to 
encourage skill in conferring. Generally speaking, those who participate 
in debate are among the better minds of those graduating from high 
school. It appears particularly important that such persons be trained 
in dispassionate consultation. 

To develop a new and separate activity of “conferring” would be in- 
consistent with the best current psychological theories. It would appear 
to be better to increase the use of the conference method in existing sub- 
jects or activities. In other words, conferring or group thinking might 
become a more emphasized part of the socialized recitation. 

One of the chief reasons why debating becomes emotional rather than 
intellectual is the public appearance or audience aspect of it. This would 
seem to argue for providing training in scientific group thinking in con- 
nection with regular classroom work. 

Effective training situations in group thinking require careful plan- 
ning and should not be left to chance. 


Committee, counsel, conference and conclave are words describing 
life situations involving group thinking. For the most part such groups 
are formed and carry on their activities by the “cut-and-try” method. 


Whom shall we put on the committee? How large shall the delibera- 
tive body be? What ought to be the distribution of intelligence of the 
effective working group? Would this hold for all group thinking situa- 
tions? Can specialists whose fields do not overlap confer effectively? 
Should members of a group created to work a given problem work on it 
first as individuals and then confer and exchange criticisms, or should 
they first confer, plan a division of labor on the basis of special abilities 
and then work as individuals? Who knows? Books on “Rules of Order” 
do not give us the scientific answer to these questions. It is to be hoped 
that the experimental approach will in time throw some light upon them. 


Principles of the Conference Method 


The conference in its most common manifestation as a method of 
solving intellectual problems still lacks much of being a science. There 
are, however, certain principles derived from experience and controlled 
experiments which, if followed, should help to realize better results in the 
use of the conference method. These are presented herewith. 

I. The helpful thinking group should 


1.) Be small enough that all may participate and hear, 
2.) Be composed of persons with a common problem and a common desire to 
seek its solution, 
3.) Possess a sufficiently common specialized vocabulary to converse on the prob- 
lem intelligently, 
4.) Be composed of individuals within reach of each other intellectually, 
5.) Be composed of individuals with as much unique information and expe- 
riences as possible without violating principles 2 and 3, 
) Be composed of individuals willing to integrate their knowledge with that 
of others, and trust the result, 


a 
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7.) Be so organized that recognition or credit for results is equally shared, 
8.) Be composed of individuals enjoying intellectual freedom, i. e., not obligated 
to reflect any group opinion on the subject in hand. 


II. The helpful member of a thinking group should 


1.) Come informed, 6.) Talk on the problem in hand, 
2.) Participate, 7.) Be impersonal in discussion, 
3.) Listen patiently and alertly, 8.) Be free from prejudice and pre- 
4.) Have a rich background of ex- conceptions, 

perience and reading, 9.) Avoid trying to prove something, 
5.) Avoid argumentativeness, 10.) Assist the chairman in getting re- 


sults recorded. 


III. The helpful chairman of a thinking group should 


1.) Be exceptionally well informed, 8.) Not have ideas to “put over,” 

2.) Be alert, 9.) Not make a speech, 

3.) Keep the common problem be- 10.) Prevent debate, 
fore the group, 11.) Avoid needless repetition, 

4.) Stimulate wide participation; 12.) Radiate intellectual enthusiasm, 
avoid monopoly, 13.) Idealize and encourage dispassion- 

5.) Have a good time sense, ate presentation, 

6.) Be extremely patient, 14.) Integrate ideas as presented, 

7.) Be free from emotional bias; 15.) See that results are recorded. 


be impersonal. 


It may be noted from the above suggestions that success in group 
thinking is presumed to be closely bound up with controlled feelings and 
emotions. While as little is known in this field of psychology as any, 
yet it is reasonably well established that affective behavior can be condi- 
tioned and modified by training. The task is, therefore, not a hopeless one. 

If training in group thinking is to rest on a sound psychological basis 
satisfaction must accompany the desired responses. Thus instead of the 
most convincing or persuasive speaker winning a decision or receiving a 
cup, medal or membership in a forensic society as a reward, the situation 
would call for rewarding the member of the thinking group who partici- 
pated with least evidence of emotional factors interfering and with great- 
est evidence of having contributed to the joint conclusion of the group. 


This last point is of vital significance because, while there are some 
hopes of training people to carry on group thinking activity in which 
feelings and emotions are not uppermost, it is doubtful whether we can 
(or would want to if we could) train persons not to desire recognition 
and appreciation of their efforts at any kind of self-expression, and par- 
ticularly when their method of self-expression is scientific thought. 








CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF MAJOR 
PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


RICHARD ZEIDLER 
Galileo High School, San Francisco 


cE on IFTEEN years ago the writer sent a question to fifty represen- 
ZO NI tative educators in the State, and from the fifty persons ad- 
IWAN dressed thirty-four replies were received. The question was 
OS) general in its nature and purposely so. It was: What do you 
consider the greatest present need of the secondary schools 

of California? 

The replies grouped around six centers, as follows: Twelve replies 
stressed the need of curriculum revision; eleven, organization and admin- 
istration; eleven, training and pay of teachers; six, community coopera- 
tion; six, finance; and five, revision and methods. For typical quotations 
from these replies, see Sierra Educational News, Feb. 1916. 


Now, fifteen years later, the writer sent the same question to the 
educators holding the same positions, and from their replies this sum- 
mary is written. The present replies group themselves around more cen- 
ters. There is a greater effort to meet local needs. The principal centers 
around which the majority of the replies may be grouped are the follow- 
ing: About eighty-five per cent stress guidance, both vocational and 
academic. ‘This is the outstanding feature. The next most important 
group, by number, stresses the need of a recasting of the objective of the 
high school. The third group speaks of curriculum revision and methods 
of teaching. The fourth group speaks of finance and the need of finding 
new sources of school revenue. The fifth group stresses the training of 
teachers, and some superintendents emphasize the need of new and better 
trained principals. A sixth group emphasizes a need of greater freedom 
from university control and a new scheme of university accreditation. A 
seventh group stresses a scienttfic selection of text books. The eighth 
group speaks of the importance of the social adjustments of high school 
pupils. Evening schools and continuation schools are not stressed as they 
were fifteen years ago. In fact, they are not once mentioned. 





Some typical quotations from each group are as follows: 


More Guidance. “Today we have in our high schools a wide variation in men- 
tal, physical and moral capacity. I feel the greatest present need is serious atten- 
tion to some means by which, and through which, we can carry the students to 
graduation with benefit to all. To my mind this would mean more attention to 
the individual; the study of his ability and capacity; more guidance; more real 
counseling; less emphasis on text book material or credits; more sympathetic and 
understanding teachers. I believe that every boy and girl has a right to as much 
education as he can absorb, with the ultimate that they will be able to stand on 
their feet as good citizens with no record of failure behind them. We have no 
right to set up high hurdles over which they cannot leap.” 


Emphasis Wrongly Placed. “The weakness of our secondary schools lies largely 
in the fact that we have held the student, himself, in less regard than the subject- 
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matter we are trying to teach, and have paid too little attention to initiative, leader- 
ship, self-confidence, manhood and womanhood.” 

Guidance Responsibilities. “In my opinion the greatest need of our secondary 
schools is the recognition and fulfillment of their guidance responsibilities. Con- 
cluding as they do the period of universal education of our children, the secondary 
schools should help every pupil to determine where and how his next steps are to 
be taken, whether in immediate vocational activities or in further education. To 
meet this need will require a re-defining of our philosophy of secondary education 
and some radical reorganization of the curriculum.” 

Equalization of Financial Support. “There are many high schools in the State 
that are seriously crippled by lack of funds. On the other hand, there are many 
high school districts that can provide abundant funds without approaching the legal 
limits of taxation. The remedy seemingly lies in the State assuming a greater 
part of the burden of support, either by providing an equalization fund or by assum- 
ing the major portion of the cost of supporting all high schools of the State. 
Closely connected with this problem is that of finding new sources of revenue.” 

Reorganization of Curricula and Teaching. “I will state that the greatest need 
of secondary schools of California is to make such a reorganization in both cur- 
ricula and classroom procedures as would bring the high school educational pro- 
gram back into close adjustment with life needs. In short, I believe the biggest 
change that will occur in secondary education in the next few years is the dis- 
continuing of holding of class recitation largely on the question-and-answer method 
aiming at scholarship, and the re-vamping of the whole procedure in such a way 
as will make very large room for pupil initiative, pupil self-expression and pupil 
responsibility. I believe the classroom teacher should become an engineer and dis- 
continue what we ordinarily think of as classroom teaching.” 

Professors of education at California and Stanford universities write as follows: 

“There are many needs, but the greatest, always, is more scholarly and inspir- 
ing teachers who can stimulate the student to high endeavor.” 

“Professional teachers who place promotion of development of understanding 
and appreciation on the part of their students above and before any other con- 
sideration.” 

“More carefully selected principals and teachers and an improved training for 
both.” 

“Higher standards of scholarship. Better trained teachers. More able men 
teachers. The present training of teachers is too superficial.” 

“A recasting of objectives so that the basic needs of the great majority of high 
school students who will not go to college shall be met. The secondary schools of 
California are still dominated too largely by the idea that every child should be 
prepared for college.” 

“Growing out of this statement is another need. There should be set up by the 
State Department of Education a scheme of education of secondary schools, of 
which accreditation by the university should be only one factor among several of 
equal importance. At present, in the minds of most principals and boards of 
trustees, accreditation to the university is the criterion of success. To change this 
attitude is highly desirable.” 

There are many other replies which might be quoted, but space does not per- 
mit. One more letter, written by one of the most thoughtful principals in the State, 
is as follows: 

“The secondary schools are tuned in with our colleges and universities too much 
and too often. Too many people go to college. They reach college without well- 
defined objectives. They leave college in hordes with objectives still very loosely 
defined. As a profession, attending college is quite successful. These same people 
would be very successful attending college all their lives. From the point of view 
of productiveness and service they are failures.” 

“The great need of the secondary schools, then, is, as I see it, that they be 
tuned in often and strong with the productive needs of the commonwealth; that 
high school graduates as well as the drop-outs be taught to contribute in service or 
commodities immediately upon finishing school.” 








TEACHER-CONDUCTED vs. PUPIL- 
CONDUCTED EXPERIMENTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 


THOMAS L. NELSON 
Principal, Yuba City Union High School 


AROBLEM. To determine whether high school chemistry 
students learn more chemistry as measured by a standardized 
test, if they conduct their own experiments than they do if the 
experiments are demonstrated before the class by the instruc- 
tor. 

There have been several suits within the past few years in which boards 
of education have been held liable for injuries sustained by students in 
chemistry classes. Because of this fact and because of a previous experi- 
ment* in which it was found that students of chemistry seemed to make 
as much progress in classes where the teacher demonstrated the experi- 
ments as in classes where the students conducted their own I decided to 
try an experiment in my own school. 





Sources of Data. The original sources of data were the results ob- 
tained from an Otis intelligence test and the Powers’ chemistry test. The 
Otis test was the higher group form. 


\Delimitation of Field. The study was limited to two classes of chem- 
istry in the Yuba City Union High School. 


Method of Procedure. The experiment was conducted with two chem- 
istry classes of about equal size. One class met during the first period 
and the other during the fifth period. One had fifteen students and the 
other sixteen. In the first period class the instructor demonstrated the 
experiments, while in the fifth period class the students did their own ex- 
periments. The first period I designated the non-laboratory group and the 
fifth period class the laboratory group. The experiment was conducted 
during the second semester of the year 1929-30, beginning on February 4, 
and ending on June 3, 1930. 

On February 4 I gave both groups the Otis intelligence test in order to 
determine how nearly they correspond in intelligence as shown by this test. 

On the same day the fifth period class was given the Powers’ general 
chemistry test and the next day it was given to the first period class. This 
gave the average chemistry scores for the two groups at the beginning of 
the experiment. 

Neither group knew that an expirement was being conducted. The 
instructor knew but seemed to have no bias. The same instructor handled 
both classes. 





; *Carpenter, W. W.—Certain Phases of the Administration of High School Chem- 
istry. Teachers College, Columbia, 1925. 
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Unfortunately the non-laboratory group showed a better average in- 
telligence, so that the two groups were not entirely equal in this respect. 
The difference, however, was not great. 

There were an equal number of boys and girls in one class and only 
one more boy than girl in the other. Even if the common opinion that 
boys do better in chemistry than girls be true, this factor would have no 
appreciable effect in the study of these two groups. 


Findings. The median intelligence score of the non-laboratory group 
at the beginning of the experiment was found to be 46 and the average or 
mean 46.8. The standard deviation was 11.4. The median chemistry 
score for this group at the beginning of the experiment was 13.7 and the 
mean 13.8 with a standard deviation of 5.2. 

The median intelligence score of the laboratory group at the beginning 
was 38 and the mean 41. The standard deviation was 8.1. The median 
chemistry score at the beginning was 16.5 and the mean 16.4. The stand- 
ard deviation was 3.1. 

It is interesting to note that the group with the lower average intelli- 
gence made the better chemistry score and also that this same group had 
a smaller spread in both tests. The intelligence standard deviations were 
11.4 and 8.1 for the non-laboratory and laboratory groups respectively and 
the chemistry score standard deviations were 5.2 and 3.1 respectively. 


At the beginning of the period we find the median chemistry score for 
the non-laboratory group to be 13.7 and at the end of the period 22. The 
score of the laboratory group at the beginning was 16.5 and at the end 23. 
The mean chemistry scores for the non-laboratory group were 13.8, p.e. 
85, at the beginning and 22.5, p.e. 1.55, at the end of the experimental 
period. The same scores for the laboratory group were 16.4, p.e. .52, 
at the beginning and 23.1, p.e. .91, at the end. The standard deviation of 
the chemistry scores of the non-laboratory group at the end of the period 
was 9.1 and for the laboratory group it was 5.4. In other words, the 
laboratory group again shows a smaller spread. 


From the tabulation of the results we find the following mean and 
median gains in chemistry scores: 








Mean gain—non-laboratory group. ................-...-ccec-cses-seoeee 8.7 points, p.e. 1.44 
Mean gain—laboratory group -..............--.---..0---sese-eceeeseseeeeees 6.7 points, p.e. .67 
Mean difference in favor of the non-laboratory group 2.0 points 
Median gain—non-laboratory group 8.3 points 
Median gain—laboratory group 6.5 points 





Median difference in gain in favor of non-laboratory 
group 18 points 





Apparently the conducting of laboratory experiments by the pupils 
themselves does not cause them to pass a better test at the end of a semes- 
ter’s work. In fact, the class for which the instructor conducted the ex- 
periments seems to have made the greater gain. It seems safe to say that 
the teacher-conducted experiment method of instruction is just as effective 
as the pupil-conducted method. 
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If the above conclusion is true, and if the State Board would permit, 
it seems that we might just as well teach our chemistry laboratory classes 
by having the instructor conduct all the experiments in front of the class. 
There would be at least two advantages to this. It would decrease the 
hazard of student injuries and it would be considerably less expensive. 


It might be argued that the students would not learn to handle the 
chemistry equipment if the teacher conducted the experiments. The an- 
swer to this would be that only a small percentage of them ever use this 
knowledge after they finish the course. Those who really planned to go 
on with the study of chemistry could receive instruction in the use of the 
equipment, and could be permitted to conduct at least a part of their own 
experiments. 


DEVELOPING STANDARDS FOR THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF A DEPARTMENT 
IN A HIGH SCHOOL* 


LOIS RAGAN 
Exeter Union High School, Exeter 


mer) MS Must Be Stated. In setting up standards for the admin- 
QYNY istration of a department, the department must first of all 
Y determine what things it should accomplish and then organ- 

ize these accomplishments into groups, together with the 
" various duties connected with each one. One of the first 
groups with which we are concerned is that of aims. The administrator 
must know what he expects the department to achieve in order that those 
working in the department will have a definite goal. In Social Science, for 
instance, the teachers and the administrator, knowing the aim of the de- 
partment to be to train students to be good citizens by the study of events, 
movements, and the experiences of others, both past and present, and the 
participation of the students in similar types of experiences, can discover 
whether or not the department is fulfilling its obligation to its pupils. The 
setting up of aims is important in another way, for the selection of subject- 
matter, both the type and the amount, depends upon the aims which the 
department has set up. 


Authority Must Be Centralized. A second problem to be considered in 
the administration of a department is, Js the authority centralized? Is 
there one person to whom both teachers and pupils are responsible? As 
we would find disorder and lack of accomplishment in a classroom with- 
out the teacher or someone designated as a leader, so we will find the 
department a smoother working and more efficient organization if there is 





*Prepared in co-operation with Dr. Merton E. Hill at the Summer Session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
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one head. This person must be chosen on the basis of his or her expe- 
rience, executive ability, responsibility, knowledge of subject-matter and 
the techniques of teaching, ability to see‘all sides of given conditions, ability 
to co-operate with teachers and pupils and principal, and his or her capacity 
for growth and development. When such a person is chosen, he or she 
must delegate powers and duties to the other members of the department, 
for the department head must depend upon those in the department for 
carrying out its program. This has advantages of two types: it aids the 
department head in getting the work done and it helps to train others in 
carrying out the duties of the department head. 

Equipment and Materials. Another standard of a department is the 
one relating to equipment or materials for use in the department. Do all 
of the students have textbooks? Are the books in good or usable condi- 
tion? Are they suited to the particular needs of the students and to the 
objectives of the department? Are they out-of-date or modern? The 
textbook is one of the most important tools of the student and must there- 
fore be usable, up-to-date, and its content must be of the necessary char- 
acter. But more is needed than books. A history class, for instance, 
needs maps, slides, pictures, and many other devices and aids which in- 
crease both interest and information for the students. The department 
must assume responsibility for acquiring and using such material. 


Testing Teaching Results. A further standard of a department should 
be the testing of teaching results. It is by this means that a student, a 
teacher, or the head of the department can ascertain whether or not the 
department is approaching that goal for which it is directed. This can be 
done by the use of various types of tests, both the new and the old types, 
and also by a careful, honest study of the actual conditions and accom- 
plishments within the department. The department must study the results 
of its work in order to see in what ways it has succeeded or failed, so that 
it may know better how to direct its further teaching. 

Supervision, and Its Factors. A final standard for a department is that 
of supervision. It is by this means more than by any other that condi- 
tions of teaching and learning can be improved. In other words, super- 
vision aims at increasing efficiency in a department. Factors which should 
be considered in the supervisory program may be divided into four groups: 
the teacher, the students, the classroom, and the materials used. The 
teacher must know her subject-matter, must use effective and interesting 
methods, and must control the students. She must also be interested in 
the students, be neat in appearance, and must have an attractive per- 
sonality. The students must participate in classroom activities, they must 
be orderly, and must actually learn. The classroom must be attractive 
and have proper light, heat, and ventilation; and finally; proper materials 
must be supplied for the use of students and teacher. It is by regular 
and frequent visitations that the supervisor enters the teacher’s “realm,” 
the classroom, to receive impressions and facts concerning these things, 
and it is by conferences, likewise regular, frequent, and “whole-hearted,” 
that the teachers and supervisor can talk over various factors of error 
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and improvement, which, by the elimination of the one and the constant 
endeavor to use the other, lead to success. 


Duties and Responsibilities of a Department Head 

One of the first and very important duties of the head of a department 
is to see that the aims of the department are definitely formulated. These 
will be in accordance with the Cardinal Principles of secondary educa- 
tion and will be specifically applied to the courses of the department. 

A second important duty of the department head is that of supervision. 
In order to do this, she must have a definite routine of supervision; that 
is, she must make out a plan so that she will know what teachers she is 
going to visit and at what times. In this way she will eliminate waste 
of time and be sure to get to all of the teachers in the department. When 
in the classroom, she should avoid attracting attention and should not 
interrupt classroom routine except in extreme cases. She should observe 
with the purpose of determining good features as well as weaknesses in 
both the students’ and the teacher’s work. As preparation for this type 
of work, she should have a thorough understanding of teaching techniques 
and subject-matter as well as an insight into the actual conditions which 
prevail in the classroom. 

Following the visitation of the department head comes consultation. 
In this conference the department head and the teacher can discuss the 
various problems which need attention. It is the duty of the head to 
offer suggestions to the teacher for improvement and also to profit by 
the good qualities and methods of the teacher. Similar to the private 
consultations are departmental meetings whose purpose is to discuss the 
work and problems of the department. They are valuable because they 
tend to bring uniformity and exchange of ideas' within the department. 

A further duty of the department head is to take part in the making 
of the program of courses for the department. To do this she must 
understand the requirements of the State Board of Education for gradua- 
tion from high school, the requirements of higher institutions, and the 
needs of the students in that particular community. She must avoid 
courses which are unnecessary. She also usually takes part in making 
out the schedule of classes. All this is done in co-operation with the 
principal. 

The opinion of the department head in the selection of teachers is often 
as important as that of the principal. The former usually judges the 
candidate on the basis of intellectual background and methods in the par- 
ticular field. She also has a very important role in selecting the text- 
books and other materials used in the department. She consults with the 
teachers and the principal in this selection. After the material is acquired, 
she must see that it is properly used. She also handles certain problems 
of discipline in the department which would otherwise go to the principal. 
She deals with some kinds of clerical work pertaining to the department, 
as keeping its records and checking supplies and textbooks. She should 
also see that the department tests itself to determine wherein it is pro- 
gressing or failing to progress. In all of these duties she should wisely 
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delegate authority to those under her to help her in carrying them out 
successfully. 

The last duty of the department head is different but just as important. 
She herself should do some actual teaching. In this way she can keep 
active in the techniques of teaching and in the use and further acquisition 
of subject-matter; and what is most important, probably, she can keep 
in contact with the pupils so that she can better understand them and 
their problems. In all her work she must keep the students uppermost 
in her endeavors and work for their good through cooperation with them, 
their parents, the teachers, and the principal. 


Improving the Teaching Staff 


The improvement of the teaching staff may be divided into two groups: 
that of securing better teachers to make up the staff, and that of working 
constantly to improve them and to encourage them to improve themselves 
after they have become members of the staff. The selection of teachers 
involves serious problems. It includes a consideration of the candidate’s 
training, both in the subject-matter of the department and also profes- 
sional training, such as special methods courses and directed teach- 
ing. Educational leaders now realize the need of actually training students 
to be teachers. This gives those inexperienced in the details of teach- 
ing a chance to become familiar with them under strict guidance and 
supervision. A consideration of the quality of this training is particu- 
larly important in selecting teachers who have just finished school. If the 
candidates are teachers with experience the type and quality of their 
experience as well as their recommendations must be considered. Teachers 
should be chosen because of their qualifications and not merely because 
of some personal relationship with the principal or members of the board 
of trustees. 

After the teachers have become members of the staff it is necessary 
that they work constantly for their own improvement, for it is only in 
this way that they can improve the teaching results in the school. They 
must first of all increase their knowledge of the subject-matter which 
they are teaching. This can be done by attending lectures, studying books, 
and taking courses both in the subjects which they are teaching and also 
in closely related subjects. Traveling helps to a certain extent in this 
respect because it gives the teachers new points of view and interesting 
information to incorporate into their work. 

Closely related to the improvement of subject-matter background is 
that of techniques of teaching. If teachers have never been taught, or 
have forgotten up-to-date and efficient methods, they should certainly be 
led to become familiar with them. For it is true that the results of teach- 
ing are based on the ways in which the teachers lead the students to deal 
with the subject. They must know what they are going to teach and then 
adapt their methods to that material. Careful daily planning of lessons 
will help them to acquire efficiency in this respect. Methods should be 
novel and interesting at all times, and those which prove unsuccessful 
and uninteresting should not be used. Improved techniques should come 
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with experience, but very often, on the other hand, teachers get into a 
“rut” after years of teaching. Situations of this type may sometimes be 
remedied by transferring the teachers to another department so that they 
may get away from time-worn subject-matter and methods, thus arousing 
new interest and stimuli within themselves. 

Another way to improve the staff is to give the teachers satisfactory 
teaching loads. Classes should be assigned so that they give a fair dis- 
tribution among all members and also with as much consideration of con- 
venience to each one as possible. In assigning classes, the administration 
should consider the nature of the classes, the outside preparation required 
for them, and the extra-curricular responsibilities of each teacher. A fair 
distribution will not only result in better teaching results but will also 
influence co-operation among the staff members. 

The establishment of proper attitudes toward the pupils, parents, and 
community as a whole will inevitably lead to an improved staff. The 
teachers must realize that they are to co-operate with the pupils and also 
with the parents in their work. An unwilling or antagonistic attitude on 
the part of the teachers, the students, or the parents will result in trouble 
and usually the failure of the pupils. 


Co-operation among members of the staff is of first importance. Some- 
times lack of co-operation is not intentional, but just an oversight in the 
face of personal or departmental difficulties ; sometimes it may be a slight 
personal antagonism among members of the staff. In any case, confer- 
ences between the principal, supervisor, or other members of the staff, 
or a discussion at a faculty meeting will ordinarily improve these diffi- 
culties. Also strictly social gatherings—banquets, hikes, picnics, and 
parties—help greatly to bring the teachers closer together and to establish 
a better understanding among them. 


At frequent times throughout their teaching experience, teachers must 
check up on themselves to see if they are or are not improving. They 
can do this by studying the results of their teaching, which they should 
use as a basis for directing their further teaching. They can get ideas and 
advice from other teachers, from professional material, and from the super- 
visors and the principal. In this connection, the principal must be remem- 
bered as a very important factor in improving the staff. He can reward 
achievement, “punish,” as it were, failures, advise concerning problems, 
and encourage personal growth among the staff members. Furthermore, 
his own personal characteristics and success will automatically influence 
his teachers either to strive for greater success or to remain satisfied with 
themselves as they are. 


The final and perhaps the most important ways of improving the staff 
in a high school are to make the teachers as happy as possible in the 
school, to encourage them, and to reward them for their achievements. 
They cannot do their best work in a department in which they are not 
interested, in a room which is not pleasant, or with students in whom 
they are not interested or by whom they are not liked. Neither can they 
work faithfully and cheerfully without encouragement and reward. Re- 
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ward may take various forms; it may be merely a personal expression of 
appreciation and encouragement from the principal, the head of the de- 
partment, or the board of trustees; or it may take more definite form in 
an actual promotion or a raise in salary. Emerson says, “Reward is a 
natural instinct ; it maintains and stimulates the race.” I would add, “To 


the teachers it gives the feeling that maybe, after all, their work and 


worries have not all been in vain.” 


Conferences with Members of the Staff 


Conferences with members of the staff are of three types: private 
conferences with individual teachers, conferences made up of the mem- 
bers of a department, and general conferences of all the teachers in the 
school. All of these conferences have the same purpose, that of improv- 
ing teaching within the school by discussing various problems in order 
to gain new interests, new stimuli, and new ideas to incorporate into 
the teaching processes. The chief difference is that the general faculty 
meetings deal with problems of more general interest to the school as a 
whole than do the departmental meetings or the private conferences. The 
Departmental meetings are interested in the problems of the department 
in particular, while the private conferences deal with the specific problems 
of individual teachers. We are here concerned with only the private and 
departmental conferences. 

One of the duties of such a conference is that of setting up and dis- 
cussing from time to time the objectives of the department and of the 
particular courses of the department. The teachers must have definite 
goals toward which to work in order that they may know what subject- 
matter to select out of the vast body of knowledge which is open for 
study, and also in order that they may be able to tell how they are pro- 
gressing. Another duty of great importance is that of familiarizing the 
teachers with the general routine of the department, such as keeping the 
records of attendance and grades, using and acquiring material, and test- 
ing teaching results. 

The curriculum of the department must be changed from time to time 
in order to meet the changing needs of the pupils. This may involve a 
general change throughout the department or it may just require changes 
in particular courses. Whatever the change is to be, it will be discussed 
in the departmental meeting and more particularly with the teachers of 
the courses requiring the change. The recommendations made by these 
teachers will be given to the principal for final action. Since the work 
of the department includes the teaching of good habits and attitudes in 
addition to subject-matter, these will also be found among the topics of 
discussion. Proper materials must then be supplied to aid the teachers in 
“putting across” their subjects. Perhaps the Latin composition book is 
unsatisfactory; if so, the teacher will discuss that with the head of the 
department who, in turn, will report its good and unfavorable qualities to 
the principal. If they are allowed to select new books, they will examine 
together other books in the field and again report to the principal. There 
are many other materials which the teachers would like to have. They 
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may need drill pads, pictures, slides, or short plays suitable for particular 
courses. These will be discussed with the head of the department or at 
the departmental meeting so that the teachers may be guided to such 
material through the experiences of the others. After the material is 
obtained, it becomes a departmental as well as a private duty to see that 
it is properly used. 

Conferences should decidedly help the teachers to improve their own 
personal characteristics. This type of discussion will take place to a much 
greater extent in private conferences than in a departmental meeting. The 
nature of these characteristics will depend entirely upon the teacher her- 
self. She may need advice on the use of her voice, posture, appearance, 
or conduct, either at school or away from school, or in her general attitudes 
toward her work. In addition, certainly such problems as classroom man- 
agement and procedure will be discussed. Does the teacher see that the 
room is attractive and comfortable? Does she allow the students to sit 
with sunlight in their eyes or the room to be too dark? Does she allow 
for good ventilation without making the room too cold? Does she keep 
her blackboards and floor clean? Does she have her work well prepared? 
Are her questions well formed or do they themselves answer the ques- 
tions? Does she use variety in procedure and is she enthusiastic? Are 
the students responsive and orderly? Does she stimulate them to activity? 
Do they profit by the experience of being in her class? Home assign- 
ments are worthy of discussion, too, for they must be definite and must 
neither be so long that they are a hindrance to the students nor so short 
that they do not provide for enough outside preparation. Closely follow- 
ing that, the teachers must discuss ways by which they can keep the fast 
students occupied without leaving behind the slow ones. 


Still another matter to be dealt with in conference is the standard of 
grading used by the various teachers. Each teacher within the depart- 
ment should use the same standard, and that standard should compare 
with that of the school as a whole. A final type of work with which a 
conference deals is that of reports and discussions of professional reading, 
lectures, and visits to other schools. 


These are all questions of great interest to the school, and such prob- 


lems are solved most successfully in conferences among the members of 
the staff. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The author of this article is in no sense the originator of the ideas presented herein. 
The scheme of organization, the plan of action, and the results obtained are the products 
of organized group thinking in which persons from every branch of the school personnel 
have {articipated. Major responsibility has rested upon the Committee on Curriculum 
Policy and Program of Studies of the Los Angeles High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. This Committee, in addition to the writer, is at present composed of the following 
persons: Thomas H. Elson, Chairman; Ethel Percy Andrus, Edith M. Bates, Arthur 
Gould, Mary C. Meredith, G. M. Montgomery, Helen Watson Pierce, William H. 
Snyder, Alice Ball Struthers, Robert A. Thompson, and Charles B. Moore (ex-officio). 
Upon invitation, Katharine L. Carey, Rose A. Carr, Clementina deForest Griffin, and 
Albert E. Wilson sit regularly with the Committee in an advisory capacity. In addition, 
contributions of the following persons have been especially important: Elizabeth L. 
Woods, Director of the Psychology and Educational Research Division, and members 
of the Curriculum Staff: Florence D. Fuller, Mabel C. Hermans, Charles H. Nettels, 
and Vivian F. Olson. Others who have made contributions are too numerous to mention. 







"7, Ni URRICULUM-MAKING in Los Angeles gained nation-wide 
VSG AG attention a few years ago through the work and writing of 
Ate7egny Franklin Bobbitt. The present program of secondary-school 

NS curriculum-development is a continuance of the beginnings 
made at the time of the earlier intensive study. The interim, 
however, has been a period of lessened activity. To that extent, the newly 
launched program is a recrudescence but not a revival. 


The present program differs from the work of a decade ago in several 
respects which will be apparent to the reader as he proceeds with this 
article. The basic and most significant difference lies in the new program 
being conceived as a long-term project rather than a short-term, almost 
temporary, “reorganization.” There is, in consequence, time in which to 
stabilize present practices from out of which must grow future practices, 
time in which to profit from the considered experience of the large corps 
of trained teachers and administrators, time in which to gather the momen- 
tum that such a large, almost ponderous system must surely develop, time 
in which to revise the curriculum in the true sense of acquiring a new 
vision. 

In the following pages, several aspects of secondary-school curriculum- 
development in Los Angeles are presented. These are: the administra- 
tive organization for curriculum-development, the services rendered in the 


1 Bobbitt, F., “Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles,” Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 20, 1922. p. 101. University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Bobbitt, F., “How to Make a Curriculum,” p. 292, 1924. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
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name of curriculum-development, the curriculum-development program, 
and changes effected in the curriculum. 


Administrative Organization for Curriculum Development 

For many years the Los Angeles High School Principals Association 
has followed the policy of appointing curriculum and course-of-study com- 
mittees, which have been given responsibility for the development of the 
secondary-school curriculum. In certain fields, such as commercial sub- 
jects and physical education, these committees have consulted with and 
relied upon the guidance of directors and supervisors of instruction. In 
other fields there have been no designated supervisors. 


Since the intensive study of the secondary-school curriculum directed 
by Bobbitt there has been at least one member of the staff of the Psy- 
chology and Educational Research Division who has been available for 
consultation by the curriculum and course-of-study committees, and who 
has more or less guided their activities. More recently, specialists in the 
fields of English, mathematics, science, and the social studies have been 
assigned to the division for the express purpose of making available to the 
course-of-study committees in these fields the most recent results of educa- 
tional research, as well as to counsel with the committees and direct their 
study and development of the curriculum. 

The curriculum-development organization for the Los Angeles sec- 
ondary schools which is described herein has been unanimously adopted 
by the Los Angeles High School Principals Association. This plan is a 
natural outgrowth of previous policies. Only those changes have been 
made which seemed desirable in order to keep the committee organization 
abreast of the most recent developments in the field of curriculum-making. 
In developing this plan, careful consideration was given to many factors, 
among which the following are the most important: (1) the history and 
then present status of curriculum-development in Los Angeles, (2) exist- 
ing interests and procedures, (3) the functions of curriculum workers, 
(4) best present-day curriculum-development theories and practices, and 
(5) recognized principles of administrative organization. See diagram 
on page 270. 


From an examination of this diagram and of the accompanying descrip- 
tions of the committees and their organization and functions it will be 
found that the responsibility for secondary-school curriculum-development 
rests primarily upon the secondary-school principals and teachers. They 
are the ones who are responsible for putting any curriculum program into 
operation, and in consequence they must assume the responsibility for 
developing a feasible program. There is available for them, however, the 
capable assistance of certain specialists: supervisors and directors of 
school subjects and members of the secondary-school curriculum staff. 

Only those functions that relate to curriculum-development are men- 
tioned in the following discussion. The groups appearing on the right- 
hand side of the diagram are described first, followed by a description of 
those on the left. No description need be given of the functions of the 
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ally the plan of organization. Two types 
en the various officers, groups, and organizations. A 
solid line signifies responsibility and authority, such as that which exists between the 
Board of Education and the Superintendent of Schools, the Superintendent being 
responsible to the Board and the latter having authority over the Superintendent of 
Schools. A broken line signifies an advisory-co-operative relationship, such as that 
which exists between the secondary-school curriculum staff and the supervisors and 
directors of school subjects. Neither is responsible to the other nor has authority over 
the other; yet, if their functions are to be fulfi 
co-operation between them. 


lled, there must be close harmony and 
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citizens, board of education, superintendent of schools, assistant superin- 
tendents, or director of the psychology and educational research division. 


I. HicaH Scuoot Prrncrpats ASSOCIATION. 

Function. The Association receives for approval the products of the various 
curriculum and course-of-study committees. These reports are submitted 
to the association by the committee on curriculum policy and program of 
studies and by the various subject-field committees. 

Membership: 

1. All junior and senior high school principals and vice-principals of the 
city school system. 

2. A restricted number of other members of the city school staff as per- 
mitted by the association. 

II. Committee oN CurrIcuLUM PoLicy AND ProcRAM oF Stupies. A standing 

committee, approximately 12 members. 

Function. This committee formulates policies and defines principles for the 
guidance of the other curriculum and course-of-study committees, and 
reviews their work. Its function, in other words, is to study and coordinate 
the activities of the other committees. 

Membership: 

1. Chairman appointed by High School Principals Association. 

2. Chairmen of committees on: 

a. Caring for over-age pupils 

b. Requirements for graduation and college entrance 
c. Coordination of ninth-year work 

d. Pupil load in junior high schools 

e. Pupil load in senior high schools 

3. Member of curriculum staff. 

4. The assistant superintendents in charge of junior and senior high schools 
and the junior college. A representative of the course of study divi- 
sion of the elementary schools and other invited advisors sit with the 
committee. 

III. Susyect-Fretp Committees (one for each major subject-matter field). Stand- 

ing committees, approximately 50 members each. 

Function. These committees serve as clearing houses for ideas developed in 
other committees. Through these subject-field committees, all schools have 
representation in the program of curriculum-making; and through them, 
curriculum developments can be disseminated throughout the system. Their 
chairmen are their representatives in the principals association. 

Membership of Each Committee : 

1. Senior-high-school principal. 

2. Junior-high-school principal. 

One of these principals acts as joint-chairman of the committee. Each 
serves as chairman of his division. 

. Supervisors or directors concerned. 

. Member of curriculum staff. 

. At least one representative from each junior and senior high school. 
This representative is a head or chairman of the department con- 
cerned, unless the school does not have one; then he is someone ap- 
pointed by the principal. In schools where two or more department 
heads are concerned, all are members of the committee. On the 
guidance committee, the representative for each school is the counselor. 

IV. Svusyect-Fretp Apvisory ComMMITTEES (one for each major subject-matter 
field.) Standing committees, approximately 9 members each. 

Function. These committees serve the same function for each of the major 
subject-matter fields as the committee on curriculum policy and program 
of studies serves for the entire secondary-school curriculum. 

4 Membership of Each Committee: 

1. Supervisors or directors concerned. 


mnt Ww 
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2. Member of curriculum staff. 

3. Seven members selected as follows: 
a. Three from three- or four-year senior high schools. 
b. One from a six-year high school. 
c. Three from junior high schools. 

In the main, perhaps always, these should be chosen from the sub- 
ject-field committee concerned. Care should be taken to provide for 
representation of all major interests in any subject-matter field. In 
organizing these committees, the principle of rotation of membership 
should be recognized. 

Supyect Course-or-Stupy ComMITTEEs (one for each division of any subject- 
matter field for which a course of study is being developed). Not stand- 
ing committees. Approximately 9 members each. 

Function. These committees work out the details of each subject course of 
study. In the case of guidance, character education, and safety, detailed 
suggestions will be worked out for incorporation in subject courses of 
study. 

Membership of Each Committee: 

1. Supervisors or directors concerned. 

2. Member of Curriculum Staff. 

3. One member from the Subject-Field Committee concerned. 

4. Six other members, preferably teachers, chosen so as to represent the 
major interests or divisions of the subject. 

SpectAL-ProsLem CommMitrees (formed in accordance with problems that 
arise). Not standing committees. Approximately 7 members each. 

Function. These committees study intensively special problems that arise, 
such as the evaluation of textbooks or the selection of films and maps. 

Membership of Each Committee: 

1. Ordinarily, one member from the Subject Course-of-Study Committee 
in which the problem arises. 

2. Other members chosen as needed. Ordinarily, they will be from the 
teaching corps. 

3. Principals, supervisors, directors, and members of Curriculum Staff as 
needed. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL CuRRICULUM StaFF. Not organized as a curriculum 
committee. 

Function. This staff advises with all curriculum and course-of-study com- 
mittees, assisting and directing them in their work. 

Membership : 

All members of the staff of the Psychology and Educational Research Di- 
vision assigned to work upon the secondary-school curriculum. 

SupPERVIsORS AND Directors or ScHoot Supyects. Not organized as a cur- 
riculum committee. 

Function. Each supervisor or director of a school subject has an advisory 
relationship to the Curriculum and Course-of-Study Committees which is 
essentially the same as that of any member of the Secondary-School Cur- 


riculum Staff. He is also an adviser of the Secondary-School Curriculum 
Staff. 


Membership: 
All supervisors or directors of secondary-school subjects. 
Division oF LipraARyY AND TExTBOOK Activities. Not organized as a cur- 
riculum committee. 
Function. This division codrdinates the administration of school textbooks 
with the work of the Curriculum and Course-of-Study Committees. 
Membership: 
The director and staff of the Division of Library and Textbook Activities. 
CoMMITTEE OF DEPARTMENT Heaps AND CHAIRMEN. A standing committee. 
Approximately 30 members. 
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Function. This committee serves an advisory, consultative function for the 
Curriculum Staff, being a group in which the major subject-matter interests 
are represented and to whom controversial matters of vital interest may be 
taken for the sake of discussion and the light that may be thrown upon an 
issue by a wide diversity of opinion. (“The only excuse for controversy 
is to make itself unnecessary.”—John Dewey.) 

Membership: 

1. Two members from each of the Subject-Field Committees, and elected 
by them. One should be from the senior-high-school field and the other 
from the junior-high-school field. 

2. The Secondary-School Curriculum Staff. 

XI. RepreseNTATIVE LAYMEN. Not organized as a curriculum committee. 

Function. Representative laymen will be consulted for the purpose of help- 
ing to adjust the secondary-school curriculum to the demands of society. 

Membership: 

Laymen will be selected from time to time to serve the schools as 
consultants. The services of qualified individuals will be requested in 
accordance with the particular tasks to be performed. 

By way of summarization, it may be pointed out that the following are stand- 
ing committees : 

Committee on Curriculum Policy and Program of Studies. 

Subject-Field Committees. 

Subject-Field Advisory Committees. 

Committee of Department Heads and Chairmen. é 

The following committees are formed when need and opportunity arise. They 
may be dissolved when the specific work for which they have been formed has been 
carried to completion: 

Subject Course-of-Study Committees. 

Special-Problem Committees. 


The Division of Library and Textbook Activities is a permanent part 
of the school organization. The supervisors and directors of school sub- 
jects are not organized as a committee. Representative laymen will not 
be organized as a committee but will be consulted individually as there is 
need and opportunity. 


The subject-matter fields for which provision is made, including a 
list of the recognized major interests within many of them, are as follows: 


1. Art German 
General Latin 
Crafts Spanish 
2. Character Education . Guidance 
3. Commerce Avocational 
Bookkeeping Educational 
Salesmanship Social 
Stenography Vocational 
s Lrga ; Hiaith and Physical Education — 
Congestion Athletics | 
Written Corrective Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Grammar y — 
: Healthful Living 
Library 
Literature . Health and Physical Education — 
Reading Girls 
Speech Corrective Physical Education 
5. Foreign Languages Physical Education 


French 


Healthful Living 
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9. Home Economics Trigonometry 
Clothing Vocational Mathematics 
Foods 12. Music 
Personal Hygiene 13. Safety 


Power Sewing 


Trade Dressmaking 14. ee _ 
Trade Millinery — cience 
10. Industrial Arts 0 ogy 
Agriculture mati 
Exploratory Shops Zoslony 


Specialized Shops General Science 


~sae Physical Science 
Metiinn Advanced Physical Science 
Metal Chemistry 
Wood Physics 

Mechanical Drawing 15. Social Studies 

Trade and Industrial Arts for Girls Civics 

11. Mathematics Economics 

Algebra Geography 

General Mathematics History 

Geometry Occupations 

Shop Mathematics Sociology 


Services Rendered in the Name of Curriculum Development 

There is no possibility of stating a widely accepted and understand- 
able definition of “curriculum-development” or “curriculum-making.” One 
can only enumerate those things that are done as phases of “curriculum- 
development.” Other systems perform some of these as well as other 
services, but probably no two cities perform the same functions and desig- 
nate them as “curriculum-making.” In Los Angeles, secondary-school 
curriculum-development is concerned with determining the purposes of 
education, the program of studies, the organization of this program into 
curricula, the selection and development of materials of instruction, the 
preparation of courses of study, and the development and use of so-called 
curriculum tests. In other words, the task of carrying on curriculum- 
development is primarily one of determining purposes, of selecting or 
devising materials of instruction, and of providing learning situations and 
exercises.” 


This concept of the curriculum may be amplified somewhat and given 
added meaning by detailing a few of the many questions that must be 
answered by the developer of curricula. In fact, present practice any- 
where always assumes some answer to all questions that might be raised, 
whether expressed or implied, whether the assumed answers be recognized 
as provisional or accepted as final. The following questions are represen- 
tative of the many problems accepted as pertinent to curriculum-develop- 
ment. Some refer specifically to the Los Angeles situation of a year ago 
which has been changed in certain respects. The way in which some of 


2 For a discussion of the concept of the curriculum as consisting of objectives, mate- 
rials of instruction, and learning exercises, see: Monroe, Walter S., and Herriott, M. E., 
“Reconstruction of the Secondary-School Curriculum: Its Meaning and Trends,” Uni- 
versity of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 42. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, 
No. 41., pp. 10-14, 29-31, 1928. University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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these questions have been answered will appear later. These changes’ will 
help to explain the functioning of the organization already described and 
of the program to be presented. 

First, of course, are questions with regard to the purposes of educa- 
tion and of the secondary school in particular, for statements of purpose 
are basic to all curriculum-development. If it is assumed that all formal 
education is a preparation of the child to meet probable and assured fu- 
ture needs, then the prime question to be answered with regard to pur- 
pose must be: What are these needs? After questions of purpose, atten- 
tion must be turned to the kinds of learning situations and exercises that 
are effective in accomplishing the stated purposes. Theoretically, at least, 
questions relative to content or materials of instruction cannot be ade- 
quately answered until the questions relative to purpose and learning situa- 
tions have been met. Most of the energies of curriculum workers, how- 
ever, are centered on matters pertaining to so-called curriculum content 
or materials of instruction. Answers must be given to such questions as: 
What should be the plan or organization of the accepted content? What 
is the relative importance of the several details of subject-matter? In 
what manner should these details be distributed throughout the period 
of schooling? Which materials should be required and which elective? 
What is the optimum number of subjects for a pupil to pursue at one 
time, or during the course of secondary education? What degree of 
mastery should be expected or demanded? 

These are questions that are customarily left to the curriculum-maker 
to answer. Some of them are answered in part for him by restrictions, 
such as the requirements of State law and the length of the school day. 
Other restrictions are imposed by such relatively uncontrollable conditions 
as the amount and effectiveness of preparation at home that can be ex- 
pected or secured from pupils. 

Other more or less incidental questions that the curriculum-maker 
must face pertain to the possibilities of curriculum advancement in the 
school community with the present teaching personnel, buildings, equip- 
ment, textbooks, and administrative procedures. In all probability, if 
advancement is made in the curriculum, a simultaneous growth will occur 
in these other aspects of the educational situation, for the curriculum is 
inextricably bound up with all features of education. 

The questions stated in the preceding paragraphs are too general to 
be effective in a specific curriculum situation. They are basic questions 
that must be broken up into smaller units and given specific application. 
The following are questions that arise as a result of considering the offer- 
ings of the Los Angeles secondary schools. 


Is the diversified nature of our program of studies justified? Is such 
diversity necessary in order to provide for significant community and 
individual differences? We found, for example, that in English there were 
more than fifty recognized course titles, that there were more than thirty 
titles of art courses, and nearly sixty titles of courses in vocational and 
industrial arts. Similar conditions existed in all fields, there being approxi- 
mately three hundred fifty different recognized subjects in our junior and 
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senior high schools. Our lists of “approved basic courses” contained six 
for junior high schools and twelve for senior high schools. Of the latter 
schools, some still have their own individual additional curricula. 


Do we have a well-balanced and purposeful curriculum? Are pupils 
obliged or given an opportunity to make contacts with all desirable fields 
of knowledge? Is it possible or even probable that serious gaps will exist 
in the training of pupils when they have completed their secondary educa- 
tion? In junior high school, science was required in only the B8 semester. 
If it was studied in the A8 semester or in the ninth year it was at the 
expense of some other subject, probably the social studies. In the senior 
high school, at least one year of laboratory science was required for grad- 
uation, and in consequence most pupils had contact with either a physical 
or a biological laboratory science, but not with both. It was possible for 
a pupil to have no contact with the social studies in either the ninth or the 
tenth school year. Girls are given comparatively little contact with the 
practical arts such as the boys are given in shops. Boys get almost no 
training in home-making. Although a large proportion of the pupils go 
into commercial pursuits before or upon leaving school, it is possible, 
perhaps even probable, that most of them go through the secondary schools 
without being given an introduction to the commercial field. 

Does the curriculum provide for continuity of growth? In the sched- 
ule of basic courses for senior high schools, English was required in the 
tenth and twelfth years in most curricula. Is the possible and sometimes 
actual gap in the eleventh year desirable? 

Were the various junior- and senior-high-school curricula designed 
for well-defined purposes, and were they appropriately named? Some, 
such as the science and literary curricula or courses, were named in terms 
of content ; whereas others, such as the engineering preparatory and voca- 
tional curricula, were named in terms of purpose. 

Is the curriculum based too largely on the college tradition? Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of all high-school graduates enter college or other 
place of higher education. 

Is there too great a tendency for the college curriculum to be pushed 
down into high school? Such subject names as metalry, ceramics, and 
animal husbandry, which appear not infrequently in the secondary-school 
program of studies, are indicative of this tendency. 

Is the curriculum designed more for boys than for girls? Although 
the subject name “home economics” covers a wider variety of activities 
than most subject names, it seems that to limit girls to home economics 
in the junior high school, while at the same time providing boys with a 
variety of shops, is one indication of the schools being designed for boys 
more than for girls. 

Is adequate information provided for the purpose of furthering educa- 
tional and vocational guidance? At present the subject of occupations is 
formally studied in seventh-grade geography ; boys get considerable trade 
information in the practical arts; and girls get some such information in 
home economics. Comparatively little occupational information is given 
in the senior high school. In this connection, we may justly inquire 
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whether provision is made for adequately exploring pupils’ capacities, 
interests, tastes, and the like. 

Are different bases for school marks used in the junior and senior 
high schools? It is commonly said that junior-high-school teachers mark 
their pupils, at least prior to the ninth year, on the basis of effort and 
accomplishment relative to their ability, but that in the ninth year and in 
the senior high school, pupils are marked on the basis of subject-matter 
accomplishment, with some emphasis upon the college-preparatory value 
of that work. It is also said by some that a similar hiatus exists between 
the first two and the last year of the senior high school. 

Is enough consideration given to the fact that pupils like to do what 
others are doing? Children pattern their play activities after the occupa- 
tions of adults. Pupils in slow-learning groups like to feel that they are 
doing the same sorts of things that other pupils in the school are doing. 

Is the attempt to teach as many things as are offered in our secondary 
schools resulting in nothing being taught thoroughly? Should there be a 
continuance of the three-semester plan for junior-high-school subjects 
that are given credit in the senior high school? Are adequate “terminal 
facilities” provided for pupils who leave school prior to high-school grad- 
uation? Is sufficient attention given to the techniques of study, as well as 
to the mastery of subject-matter? Is it always an assured fact that pupils 
have sufficient experience on which to base their study of the subjects 
taught in our schools? Is school made an integral part of life, or is it 
merely a so-called preparation for life, and in that sense artificial? Does 
school go beyond the teaching of subject-matter and develop a philosophy 
of life, especially a respect for all honest and needed labor? Is there a 
sufficiently close articulation of elementary and secondary schools, of junior 
and senior high schools, of senior high schools and junior college, of junior 
college and universities? Are the curriculum offerings so organized that 
their values and purposes are relatively self-evident to the pupils? From 
whence is our subject-matter drawn, the past or the present? 

Any fundamental consideration of the curriculum hinges upon the 
accepted special function of the school, which in turn involves such other 
basic concepts as theories of the meaning of life, and of the structure and 
processes of society. The answers that one gives to the following ques- 
tions relative to the special function of the school will be determined in 
large measure by the concepts held relative to these important matters. 


Purposes and Functions of Secondary Schools 


What are the accepted purposes and functions of the secondary school? 
If a list of objectives, such as the well-known cardinal objectives of sec- 
ondary education, is accepted, questions on the order of the following 
must be raised: 

1. What is the accepted standard of health? What health information habits, 
interests, and the like should the school make certain are possessed by pupils? 

2. What standards are to be maintained for the fundamental processes: reading, 
writing, arithmetical computation, oral expression, and written expression? Are 
there other “fundamental processes” ? 

3. What concept is conveyed by the expression “worthy home membership”? 
What is the place of the home in our present and probable future society? What 
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should be woman’s relation to the home? What economic, recreational, and educa- 
tional activities should be carried on in the home? 

4. The ideal of vocational competence is readily accepted, but by what standard 
is competence measured? What are right relations between fellow workers, em- 
ployer and employee, worker and society? Is the laborer merely to execute orders, 
or is he to participate in the formation of industrial policies? Is he to be a member 
of a labor union, or is he to put his trust entirely in the management? Is he to 
accept current practice with regard to the distribution of the profits of industry, 
or is he to assume that this practice is subject to change? 

5. What information, interests, and the like are essential to a proper discharge 
of one’s citizenship duties? Shall the school follow the policy of indoctrination or 
quite the reverse? What are the differences, if any, between man’s and woman’s 
civic responsibilities? What is our ideal society? 

6. What constitutes worthiness in the use of leisure? Are play and art primarily 
compensatory in nature, or are they the natural flower of life in all its depart- 
ments? What are the proper relations between play and work, between art and 
industry ? 

7. What is ethical character? Is there ultimate truth? Must morals and other 
ethical concepts be based upon religious beliefs? 


Among other questions with regard to the special functions of the 
school are the following. Is education in harmony with our present and 
probable future industrial civilization? Our educational system was 
founded in the old agrarian order. What values, creeds, faiths, and the 
like of the old order are being destroyed by the new? What new values, 
creeds, faiths, and the like are becoming established or should be estab- 
lished in the new order in place of those that are destroyed? 


To what extent should schools seek to perpetuate the existing social 
order, and to what extent should they seek to elevate and direct the prog- 
ress of the social group? To what extent should education modify the 
character and actions of future citizens? Should the school strive to beget 
uniformity or diversity of thought and action? Upon which is paramount 
value placed, the life of the individual or the life of the group? 


Is it the function of the public secondary school to meet the educa- 
tional needs of adolescents, just as it is the function of the elementary 
school to meet the needs of childhood? Are the secondary schools ready 
to accept all adolescents irrespective of their educational achievements? 


What is the place of the public school among all of the educational 
agencies of society? For which of the approved ends of education is the 
public school responsible? For which of the accepted ends of public- 
school education is the secondary school responsible? How long should 
formal education be provided at public expense? Where does the responsi- 
bility of society for education end and the responsibility of the individual 
begin? 

Curriculum-development is dependent not only upon theories of the 
special function of the school, but also upon theories of educational psy- 
chology and of the technique of teaching. These latter depend upon 
knowledge and theories of the nature of the individual, of the growth of 
personality, of the nature of the learning processes, and of the nature of 
effective educative processes. Only a few basic questions need be asked 
at this point. 
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On what psychological concept is our present education based? What 
do we conceive to be the psychological nature of the child? What is the 
accepted concept of the psychology of learning? What is the accepted 
system of psychology: mechanistic, behavioristic, stimulus-bond-response, 
Gestalt, Freudian, eclectic, or other? What is the nature of the outcomes 
of education that we expect to be produced? 

Is it possible to accept a type technique or method of teaching that 
will serve as a pattern for the teaching of all subjects? In other words, 
is it possible to adopt a “mastery” technique such as is advocated by 
Morrison, a problem-project method, a Dalton Plan, or some other method 
that might be assumed in developing the curriculum? 


Curriculum-Development Program 

Wholly satisfactory answers to questions such as those propounded in 
the preceding pages can be arrived at only by a systematic procedure. 
After giving the matter of a curriculum-development program full and 
deliberate consideration, the committee on curriculum policy and program 
of studies of the Los Angeles High School Principals Association accepted 
the following outline of tasks as a guide by which to initiate and carry 
on the work of curriculum-making. Examination of this program will 
bring out the fact that three major tasks are involved: first, the crystalliza- 
tion of present practice; second, evaluation of that practice; and third, 
reorganization in the light of the results obtained in the second step. 
Such a program cannot be completed short of four or five years. The 
steps in the plan are as follows: 

1. Standardize subject names. A communication was addressed by the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Policy and Program of Studies to the several subject-field 
committees, setting forth the status of subject names and suggesting that acceptable 
lists of names be drawn up. These lists have been prepared and submitted to the 
Committee on Curriculum Policy and Program of Studies, which in turn has 
reviewed them and made a report to the High School Principals’ Association. 

2. Write into courses of study best present practice, especially the best local 
practice, wherever this has not been recently accomplished. This is a task that 
must be undertaken in the main by the subject-field committees. Comparatively few 
of our courses of study embody present best practices. 

3. Systematize the organization of the several secondary-school curricula and 
standardize their names. This is a task that cannot be finally completed until after 
the subject names have been standardized. A report is made later in this article on 
the changes already effected. 

4. Formulate a program for evaluating the secondary-school curriculum. 

5. Evaluate the secondary-school curriculum after the present diversity of prac- 
tice has been reduced to a reasonable uniformity. 

6. Follow this evaluation with a reorganization of both the program of studies 
and the various curricula. 

Such a program as has been sketched in the preceding paragraphs 
cannot be executed without the formulation and acceptance of an educa- 
tional theory, the development of criteria for judging accomplishments, 
and the adoption of techniques by which to carry on curriculum research. 
The following are the major tasks of this phase of curriculum-develop- 
ment. 

1. Formulate a comprehensive statement of our theory of secondary education; 
that is, a statement of the function of the secondary school in relation to the other 
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school divisions, to other educational agencies, to society, and to life in its broadest 
aspects. In the preparation of such a statement, at least the following persons or 
groups of persons should be consulted: the superintendent of schools, the deputy 
and assistant superintendents, directors and supervisors, secondary-school principals 
and vice-principals, members of subject-field committees, representatives of the 
elementary schools such as the staff of the elementary-school Course of Study Divi- 
sion, representatives of higher education, and competent, far-seeing laymen, includ- 
ing the Board of Education. 


2. Formulate a thorough-going statement of psychological theory; that is, a 
statement of basic assumptions with respect to the learning and educative processes’ 
in relation to the nature of the individual and the growth of personality. This 
statement should be formulated in the main as the result of a study of educational 
psychology and should be based, as far as possible, upon scientific evidence, rather 
than upon philosophical speculation. 


3. Outline the broad principles of method that may be assumed by those who 
are developing the curriculum. The technique of instruction should be based pri- 
marily upon psychological knowledge and theories, especially the psychology of 
learning. Directors, supervisors, and members of subject-field committees should 
be consulted. 


4. Specify the types of materials that should be contained in published courses 
of study and the form in which they should be issued. The same persons or groups 
of persons should be consulted as in developing the third step. 


5. Develop criteria by which to judge the acceptability of a program of studies. 


6. Develop criteria by which to judge the acceptability of curricula and curricu- 
lum names. 


7. Adopt or develop research techniques that are acceptable and suited to accom- 
plishing each of the six tasks previously enumerated. 


Changes Effected in the Curriculum 

The remainder of this article presents significant aspects of curriculum 
thinking which underlie recently adopted changes in the Los Angeles 
secondary-school curriculum. These changes center about revision of the 
basic curricula and requirements for graduation. For some time past 
there have been published each year schedules of approved basic curricula 
for both junior and senior high schools. Each schedule, particularly the 
one for senior high schools, has contained, in addition to a display of 
curricula, other closely related and pertinent information, such as state- 
ments of requirements for graduation from high school and of college 
entrance requirements. There are three generally accepted purposes of 
these schedules. In the first place, they aid pupils, parents, and teachers in 
the selection of educational programs to be followed by the pupils. In 
the second place, they facilitate administration of the secondary-school pro- 
gram of studies. In the third place, a general acceptance of these curricula 
and graduation requirements helps to weld the several junior and senior 
high schools into one unified and coherent system. The aim, therefore, 
was to revise the existing schedules of curricula in such a manner as to 
make them more convenient and helpful to pupils, parents, teachers, and 
administrators. 


The work of revision was motivated to a considerable extent by recent 
changes in the rules and regulations of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and in the entrance requirements of the University of California. 
These changes are too well known to be detailed here. In addition to 
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these outside influences, certain other considerations were taken into 
account. A number of these are given in the following paragraphs. 

The practice of stating senior-high-school graduation requirements in 
terms of credits earned in grades nine to twelve is a holdover from the 
period before the junior high school was an established and accepted in- 
stitution. This situation presents many difficulties that may be easily 
avoided by simply stating these requirements in terms of senior-high- 
school work. This solution to the problem is based upon the assumption 
that only those pupils who are prepared to enter the senior high school 
will be promoted from the junior high school. Others may be sent on 
transfer with the proviso that full senior-high-school standing will be 
granted only upon junior-high-school graduation requirements being ful- 
filled. For that relatively small proportion of all high-school pupils who 
go to college, the senior high school can certify without difficulty the 
work done in the ninth grade, for a record of this will be on file. It was 
therefore decided to state graduation requirements in terms of senior- 
high-school credits. 

The requirements of two majors, one of them English, and of two 
minors came up for early consideration. It was decided that these require- 
ments have not served as well as they should the purposes for which they 
were established. The requirement of two minors is of virtually no 
significance. The requirement of a major other than in English is not 
sufficiently rigorous to assure such mastery of some one field as may rea- 
sonably be expected at this level. It was therefore decided to increase 
the value of a major to 30 credits in the senior high school. With gradua- 
tion requirements stated in terms of senior-high-school accomplishments, 
20 credits in English (25 if only 5 are brought from the ninth grade) 
were specified, thus maintaining the same standard with respect to English 
as when English was included as a required major. 

Inasmuch as the new rules and regulations of the State Department of 
Education make it impossible to require subjects without credit, as has 
been done in the case of health and physical education, and of art and 
music appreciation, these subjects must be taught for credit. 


As has been stated, examination of the Los Angeles secondary-school 
curriculum made evident two serious gaps. In the first place, it has been 
possible to pass through our elementary and secondary schools without 
studying to any considerable extent history other than that of the United 
States, which is required in both the eighth and eleventh grades. In a day 
in which world relations are becoming increasingly significant, we cannot 
well ignore the need for at least an introduction to world history. Further- 
more, if United States history as taught in the senior high school is to be 
significantly different from United States history as taught in the junior 
high school, there must be something more than merely increased maturity 
on the part of the pupils. Some knowledge of world history is needed in 
order to give true value to the later course. It seems desirable, therefore, 
to close this gap with a required course in world history. There are two 
such courses offered, one in the ninth and one in the tenth grade. 
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The other gap referred to above is due to the possibility of a pupil 
reaching the eleventh or even the twelfth grade without having taken 
more than the B8 semester of general science. In order to stop this gap, 
it seemed desirable to require either general science in the ninth grade or 
biology in the senior high school, preferably in the tenth grade. 


In thus closing these two gaps in general education, certain other 
changes were made possible or desirable. In the first place, the increased 
amount of required social studies could not be easily and fully justified 
without making other changes. For this and certain other reasons, the 
time for American history and civics was reduced from three semesters, 
as ordinarily taught in the eleventh and twelfth grades, to two semesters. 
This year course was allocated to the eleventh grade. 


Biology is taught as a laboratory subject in half of the schools and as 
a non-laboratory subject in the other half. Wherever it is taught as a 
laboratory subject, it should satisfy the requirement of a laboratory science 
for senior-high-school graduation.* As long, however, as it is scheduled 
as a tenth-grade subject it will not satisfy the requirement of an upper- 
grade laboratory science for college entrance. As the upper-grade sciences 
are taught at the present time, it does not seem desirable to compel all 
pupils to study them in order to be graduated from high school. Probably 
there is no objection to requiring such upper-grade sciences for college 
entrance. 


The organization of basic curricula and the information presented in 
conjunction with them was also simplified and systematized. The twelve 
curricula previously recognized gave little evidence of any basic unifying 
principle. As long as curricula are developed in the manner that they had 
been, the number is almost unlimited; in fact, many schools within the 
system have found it desirable to organize other curricula in addition to 
those set up as basic. The number of basic curricula was, therefore, 
reduced in conformity with an accepted unifying principle. It was fore- 
seen, however, that in addition certain sub-curricula would need to be set 
up so that no school would find it necessary to increase the number of 
curricula. In this way, flexibility need not be sacrificed to desirable uni- 
formity. 

In seeking a unifying principle, the life-career motive was unanimously 
accepted as the most helpful, remembering that the organization of cur- 
ricula is primarily for the purpose of guiding pupils in their choice of 
subjects. Having accepted the life-career motive, the array of curricula 
was examined with respect to the need for making additions, combinations, 
and eliminations. As a result, the following curricula were organized. 

I. Acapemic Curricutum. Major: Academic Elective—Foreign Language, 


Mathematics, Science, or Social Studies. Preparatory to college of liberal arts and 
science. 


II. Acricutture Curricutum. Major: Agriculture. Preparatory to the voca- 
tion of agriculture and to colleges of agriculture. 


*It is interesting to note in this connection that the State Department of Education 
recognizes general science as a subject that will satisfy the requirement of a laboratory 
science for high-school graduation. 
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III. CommerctaL Curricutum. Major: Commerce—Bookkeeping, Salesman- 
ship, Stenography. Preparatory to commercial pursuits, particularly bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, and secretarial positions. 

IV. ENGINEERING PREPARATORY CuRRICULUM. Major: Mathematics. Prepara- 
tory to schools of technology. 

V. Fine Arts Curricutum. Major: Art or Music. A curriculum for those 
pupils who are especially interested in one of the fine arts and who expect to follow 
it as a major life interest. 

VI. GenerRAL Curricutum. Major: Elective. A curriculum for those pupils 
whose interests are primarily in subjects as such rather than in particular vocations 
for which they wish the best preparation possible. 

VII. Home-mMAKING CurricuLum. Major: Home Economics. Preparatory to 
home-making pursuits. 

VIII. Inpustr1aL CurricuLum. Major: Any of the Industrial Arts subjects 
—Boys: Architectural Drawing, Mechanical Drawing, Printing, Electricity, and other 
shop subjects; Girls: Cosmetology, Dressmaking, Millinery, Power Sewing, and 
Trade Cookery. Preparatory to industrial pursuits. 


Each of these curricula, except one, was planned so as to prepare 
pupils for a definite field of life work. The exception, the General Cur- 
riculum, was planned for those pupils who might wish to make their selec- 
tions purely on the basis of interest in the subjects themselves. It is not 
intended, however, that a pupil should not find it possible to change from 
one curriculum to another if his interests should shift sufficiently to war- 
rant a change of curricula; but to shift aimlessly from one curriculum to 
another is not likely to produce good educational results. All of these 
curricula prepare for the semi-professional curricula of the Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


The requirements for graduation from the Los Angeles senior high 
schools which apply to all of these curricula are as follows. 


Satisfactory citizenship. 
127% credits above the ninth grade and including the following: 

20 credits in English or 25 if only 5 are brought from the ninth grade. 

10 credits in a senior-high-school Laboratory Science, which may be any one 
of the following: Advanced Physical Science, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics, Physiology, Zodlogy, Agricultural Science if given as a laboratory 
science for pupils majoring in Agriculture. 

10 credits in United States History and Civics. 15 credits in United States 
History and Civics shall be required of all pupils who were in the tenth 
grade or above during the school year 1929-30. 

7% credits in Health and Physical Education (which may include Military 
Training). 

30 credits in a major chosen from any one of the following subject fields 
(note that English is not included): Agriculture, Art, Commerce, Foreign 
Languages, Home Economics, Mathematics, Music, Science, Social Studies, 
Industrial Arts. For those pupils who were in the ninth grade during the 
school year 1929-30 this requirement of a major may be satisfied by pre- 
senting two minors of 20 credits each and a major of 30 credits in any 
subject except English taken in the ninth to twelfth grades, 10 credits of 
which must be in upper-grade subjects. 
credit in Art or Art Appreciation, if Art is not taken in the ninth grade. 
credit in Music or Music Appreciation, if Music is not taken in the ninth 
grade. 

5 credits in Practical Arts, if not taken in the ninth grade. 


_— 
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Credits earned in the ninth grade are recorded by the senior high 
school but are not counted toward the 127% credits specified above for 
senior-high-school graduation. 

Of the 127% credits required for graduation, at least 60 must be in 
upper-grade subjects, which are subjects regularly assigned to the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, but include beginning foreign language following 
credit earned in two previous years of foreign language. 

Pupils who have not taken general science in the ninth grade must 
take biology in the senior high school. Those who have not taken social 
studies in the ninth grade must take world history in the senior high 
school. These two requirements are waived in the case of pupils who 
graduate with a vocational-industrial major. This rule goes into full 
effect only for those pupils who enter the ninth grade at or after the begin- 
ning of the school year 1930-31. Those pupils who enter the tenth grade 
at the beginning of the school year 1930-31 must, however, take world 
history in the senior high school if they have not taken social studies in 
the ninth grade. ' 

No credit is given for less than one year of work in any subject except 
in those subjects regularly scheduled for less. 

Whenever a practical arts course, a music course, or an art course has 
been taken in the ninth grade, the graduation requirement in that field, 
as hereinbefore stated, has been satisfied. 

The preceding discussion has dealt principally with changes that affect 
the senior high school. The junior-high-school curriculum has been modi- 
fied to a less extent. Only such changes were made as seemed necessary 
in order to bring to fruition certain tendencies already manifest to codrdi- 
nate the curricula of junior and senior high schools, and to give explicit 
recognition to certain accepted practices. Only four changes need be 
noted here. 

First, the point at which differentiated curricula are specified was moved up- 
ward from the B8 to the A& semester; for to force pupils to select their curricula 
at the beginning of the eighth year hampers the exploratory function of the B8 
semester. Furthermore, the choices that are permitted in the B8 semester are so 
limited as to have no significant bearing on later curriculum choices. 

Second, the six junior-high-school curricula were condensed to five and re- 
named so as to harmonize with the curricula of the senior high school. These five 
curricula are as follows: 

I. Acapemic CurricuLum. Preparatory to senior-high-school curricula that 
lead to liberal arts colleges and schools of engineering. 

II. CommerciaL CurricuLum. Preparatory to senior-high-school commercial 
curriculum. 

III. Generar Curriculum. May not be preparatory to certain senior-high- 
school curricula—to be taken only upon advice of the school counselor. 

IV. Home-MAKING CurricuLuM. Preparatory to senior-high-school home- 
making curriculum. 

V. InpustriAL CurricuLum. Preparatory to senior-high-school agriculture and 
industrial curricula. 

Third, the requirements for promotion were so defined as to recognize a dis- 
tinction between so-called academic and non-academic subjects. The academic re- 
quirements were specified for the purpose of safeguarding the propaedeutic values of 
junior-high-school education; for to ignore the academic subjects is to handicap 
pupils when they enter the senior high school. It is not intended, however, that 
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differentiations in subjects, particularly in the content of specific subjects, should 
not be made for pupils of varying abilities. Nor is it implied that the senior high 
school is relieved from the responsibility of providing for pupls who are not 
“academic minded.” 

Fourth, the three principal promotion routes already in use (diploma, certificate, 
and simple transfer), were explicitly designated. By thus giving recognition to 
these avenues of promotion to senior high school it was hoped to provide just as 
honorable, and honored, an outlet for pupils of “certificate” ability as for those of 
“diploma” qualifications, without in any way violating the traditions of the diploma. 
At the same time encouragement is given for the maintenance of “standards” of 
scholarship by providing for transfer to the senior high school of those pupils who 
are virtually ready to enter the senior high school but who do not for one reason 
or another meet the requirements of the diploma or certificate. As a guidance device, 
these promotion distinctions should prove to be decidedly helpful to both junior 
and senior high schools and their pupils. Such flexibility as is thus achieved should 
make for better guidance, better provision for individual differences, greater pupil- 
success, and more satisfactory pupil-progress. To stigmatize any one of these pro- 
motion routes would mean a corresponding restriction of serviceability. 

The descriptions of the requirements for the diploma, certificate, and transfer 
are as follows: 

A diploma of graduation is awarded to pupils who are satisfactory in Citizen- 
ship, and who have passing marks in 160 periods of work, of which 40 (equivalent 
to 42% high-school credits) must be in ninth-year subjects, including 10 in each of 
three of the following subjects: (a) English, Mathematics, Science, Foreign Lan- 
guage, and Social Studies; and (b) Art, Journalism, Junior Business Training, 
Library, Music, Oral English, and the Practical Arts. At least two of the three 
subjects must be from group (a). Not less than five periods of ninth-year English 
must be included. 

A certificate of promotion may be awarded to pupils who are satisfactory in 
Citizenship, who are 16 years of age or over, and who have completed require- 
ments in general corresponding in amount to those under the preceding section but 
made up wholly or in part of special work designated by the word “special” and 
not conforming to generally recognized standards. 

A transfer to senior high school may be issued to pupils who at the end of 
any term fail to qualify for either a diploma or a certificate, but who have passing 
marks in 150 periods of work, of which 40 are in ninth-year subjects, including five 
in English. The junior-high-school diploma or certificate may be awarded later to 
such pupils when they have met the necessary requirements. 

The following notes relative to the junior-high-school curriculum will also be 
of interest. 

During the first three semesters all pupils follow the same curriculum. At the 
beginning of the A8& semester pupils are given an opportunity to choose between 
different curricula. It is hoped that by this time many will be ready to consider 
their probable life careers and will wish to choose their subjects accordingly. 

Health and Physical Education is offered at least four periods per week every 
semester. 

Except in the Home-making and Industrial curricula, ninth-grade pupils whose 
previous work has been weak may take only five instead of six subjects so as to 
have more time for study. 

Those persons who read this article will probably be interested in the meanings 
attached to certain educational terms that have been employed, particularly the fol- 
lowing: period of work, credit, major, vocational, non-vocational, practical arts, 
and curriculum. Attention is called to this matter because most educational terms 
are taken from the language of laymen, with a consequent inexactness of usage 
even among educators. 

Credit for a period of junior-high-school work is earned by successfully com- 
pleting a subject taken one period per week for one semester. A pupil ordinarily 
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takes five periods of work in one semester and ten periods in a year in a subject 
such as English. 


A senior-high-school “credit” is the value that is attached to the satisfactory 
completion of a unit of learning at the senior-high-school level which requires one 
40-minute period per week per semester of recitation or of combined recitation and 
supervised study, together with such additional time as may be necessary in prepara- 
tion and study. Two 40-minute laboratory or shop periods are the equivalent of 
one 40-minute recitation period. Thus, any of the ordinary subjects, such as English, 
Physics, or Plane Geometry, when studied for one year has a value of 10 credits. 
In courses of a strictly vocational nature in the Industrial Arts and Home Eco- 
nomics fields requiring little or no outside preparation, three 60-minute periods daily 
throughout one school year are valued at 20 credits. 

A “major” consists of not less than 30 credits in one subject or a group of 
closely related subjects taken in the senior high school. 

The term “vocational” applies to any subject or curriculum that a pupil pursues 
in anticipation of his vocation. Whenever a subject or curriculum is labeled voca- 
tional, the purpose of that subject or curriculum is to prepare pupils for some 
specific occupation. “Non-vocational” subjects or curricula are those which are 
pursued for their general or cultural values. In other words, that which is learned 
from them is of service in unspecialized life activities or in almost any one of the 
occupations that a person may enter. For instance, a knowledge of animal hus- 
bandry is chiefly of value to one who raises livestock and is usually of less worth 
to others, but good English is of value to a person in any walk of life. The former 
subject is vocational and the latter is non-vocational. 

The term “curriculum,” with its plural “curricula,” is used to indicate a sys- 
tematic grouping of subjects leading toward some goal. For instance, the subjects 
organized as a commercial curriculum prepare for either bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
or secretarial positions, and the subjects grouped as an academic curriculum are 
organized with a view to preparing for liberal arts colleges. The term “curriculum” 
has also been employed to indicate “the entire corpus of educational materials.” 

The “practical arts” include shop work, crafts, agriculture and home economics, 
involving field or laboratory work, typewriting, and any other subjects requiring a 
large measure of manual activity and dexterity. 

It will be noticed that “pupils” has been used to designate boys and girls in the 
secondary schools, reserving “students” for those pursuing higher education. 


In closing, mention should be made of the fact that changes thus far 
effected in the secondary-school curriculum do not make of it a perfected 
entity. Only the frame work, largely an academic frame work, has been 
builded. Certain obvious weaknesses cannot be overlooked. But even if 
perfection had been attained, modern conditions would make change un- 
avoidable in the near future. The curriculum must be a subject of con- 
stant study. It is hoped that future developments will continue along 
evolutionary and natural growth-lines as in the past. The expectation is, 
however, that attention and curriculum-development energies may for a 
time be devoted principally to matters that have been necessarily neglected 
in the past. 
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CHAPTER II. 
A GUIDING PHILOSOPHY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


What Is the Secondary School? 
We EFORE venturing to set forth a guiding philosophy, it may 
() be well first to define what is indicated in the term “secondary 
‘} education.” What steps in the school “ladder” are secondary? 

The old notion that the term secondary education referred 
solely to the four years of high school from the 9th grade to 
the 12th grade, inclusive, is passing, if not yet obsolete. To the majority, 
the term now suggests the junior high and the senior high schools, or 
grades 7th to 12th, inclusive. 

Cubberley says: “Along with this development has come an even more 
recent extension upward of the senior high school to cover the first two 
years of the college, with a probability that the eventual reorganization 
will be a 6-4-4 type.”* Koos also speaks of “the grades now typically 
conceded to be secondary, that is, between the 6th grade and early college 
years,” 

We are cognizant of the strong objections of some to this spread of the 
span of secondary education. Viewed in the light of our knowledge and 
experience it is merely a move in the right directions, both downwards 
and upwards, the better to meet the needs of early and late adolescence. 
Therefore, we now use the term secondary school as including junior 
high school, senior high school and junior college education. 


“Why a Guiding Philosophy? 

We are aware that secondary education is receiving a good deal of 
criticism, some searching and some superficial. Current literature is replete 
with comments thereon, some serious and thoughtful, and some in a 
facetious vein; but all with good intent and purpose, no doubt. Some 
“viewing with alarm,” appear to be anxious and willing to see practically 
the whole system scrapped and only bare essentials retained. Mr. Squeers 
and Mr. Gradgrind, hard school masters in Dickens’ “Nicholas Nickleby” 
and “Hard Times or School of Facts,” were by no means the last to 
preach bare utility as the ultimate end of all learning, the sole criterion 
of the subjects to be taught. There is a cry for the elimination of every 
non-essential, every non-utilitarian subject. Such critics are approaching 
the problem and its solution from the wrong angle. The desirable approach 
is the one which calls for an open-minded evaluation of the need for the 
social, cultural, and the occupational needs of every individual. 

John Dewey, Thomas H. Briggs, H. C. Morrison, and others have 
long since shown us this open-minded approach. Not merely subject- 











*For Chapter I refer to p. 211 of the January, 1931, number of the CaLrrorNiA 
QuarTERLY oF SECONDARY EpUCcATION. : 

1 Cubberley, E. P., State School Administration. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927, p. 329. 

2 Koos, Leonard V., The American Secondary School, Ginn & Co., 1927, p. 146. 
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matter, curricula, and method, important as these factors are, but children, 
our present minor citizens and the future leaders in democratic society, 
are the real center and concern of our educational system. Children are 
the important factors to be considered in a guiding philosophy of sec- 
ondary education. 


Not only from parents, from leaders in industry and in labor, but also 
from educators come demands for reorganization. But a reorganization 
that will really vitalize the system will not consist in lopping off here and 
annexing there ; in subtracting this and adding that. 


Concern with the externals is not sufficient. Our first imperative need 
and concern is to determine and establish a guiding philosophy of sec- 
ondary education. 

What Is a Philosophy ?P 

A philosophy is a system of thought or manner of thinking based upon 
some postulated theory or idea. This given theory or idea is, to put it 
concretely, a yard stick with which to measure, a touch stone to test and 


try, a balance to weigh each idea, theory, purpose, and practice connected 
with the subject of our thought. 


There may be, as some claim, no philosophy of secondary education. 
But, as any one who reads even superficially will soon learn, there is a 
world of philosophizing. Let us then assume that this is the accepted time 
for synthesizing, crystalizing such philosophy. When we say “synthesize” 
we confess that in the mass of writings and suggestions on education 
there are principles, ideals, aspirations, and dreams, so aptly and beauti- 
fully expressed that we do not dare hope to improve upon them. The 
assembling and codifying of them is our chief aim. 

By “crystalize” we mean that for our imperative need we will try to 
condense and clarify. Yet by this is not meant that the result shall be a 
cast-iron sort of thing—ossified, unalterable—but rather a modifiable, liv- 
ing, growing set of ideals ever requiring pruning, trimming, budding, 
and grafting. 

This philosophical tree, if we may continue the figure, will have as 
its sturdy trunk a central dominating theory or postulate, namely, that 
the secondary school is our democratic society’s chief agent for the train- 
ing of its adolescent citizens for their highest good and for its own well- 
being and progress. Such tree will naturally have a multitude of branches, 
some easily accessible, others far-reaching for all who need clambering 
and climbing for the exercise of the muscles of body, mind, and spirit. 
Leaves of sympathetic counsel and mutual teacher-pupil understanding 
make of this tree a thing of beauty and joy. These leaves have healing 
in them and are potent to aid clearness of vision, to strengthen and steady 
groping hands. It will even furnish a shade, this tree, but not too deep, 
mind you, for the retiring; a place of retreat for the meditative; zones of 
quiet where even the extrovert, temporarily desisting from his activities, 
may be encouraged on occasion to come and “invite his soul” in a time 
of quietly thinking things through. And this tree shall be a high tree. Its 
upper branches give a clear view over any garden wall of provincialism 
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into lovely vistas of national and world-wide interdependence, co-opera- 
tion, and neighborliness. It shall bear all manner of fruits for nourish- 
ment. 
Some Dominating Principles 
But leaving figures and getting down to the particulars of our phil- 
osophy, we would state as our first dominating principle this: 


1. The secondary school is the chief agent of democratic society for 
the training of its youth in terms of the kind of growth and the degree 
of growth of which it ts capable. 

Briggs believes that free education is a long-term investment of 
wealth, youth, time, which should return dividends in citizens made better 
able, and better disposed to contribute to the betterment of society. This 
doctrine is not subversive of that of the development of the individual 
along the lines of his natural aptitudes, interests and capacities. “The 
State can profit only as it recognizes whatever is unique, whatever is 
distinctive, in each boy and girl and develops that as far as it promises 
to be profitable to do so.”® 

The second principle may be stated as follows: 


2. Secondary schools shall render service in terms of the individual 
needs of its pupils. 

Since one of the needs of each individual pupil is to learn to live 
happily and harmoniously with not one, but many groups in society, prin- 
ciples one and two are corollary, if not identical, and “useless each with- 
out the other.” 

As John M. Brewer says: “Our faith in life must extend to the assurance that 


at one and the same time the hopes and the needs of the individual will be satisfied 
as he bends his energies to the task of satisfying his fellows.” 

When emphasizing the theory that the school is a social institution, 
not a thing apart, but inherently a part of the total social process, John 
Dewey says: 

“When the school introduces and trains each child of society into membership 
within such a little community (the school), saturating him with the spirit of service, 
and providing him with the instruments of effective self-direction, we shall have 


the deepest and best guaranty of a larger society which is worthy, lovely and 
harmonious.” 5 


Up through much wordy warfare has emerged our third principle, 
which is: 

3. The secondary school has a dual purpose: first, to fit ALL boys 
and ALL girls for efficient social, cultural and economic living; second, to 
fit for efficient work in higher institutions of learning those individuals 
who desire to continue their education. 


Need for Experimentation, Adaptation and Adjustment 
To admit that the secondary school is still largely a selective agency is 
but a sad confession of the fact that its dual responsibility is not being 
discharged effectively. 


8 Briggs, Thomas H.-Inglis Lecture, 1930. Harvard University Press, p. 64. 

4 Brewer, The Recent Progress and Problems of Voc. Guidance, School and Society, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 577, Jan. 16, 1926. 
5 Dewey, School and Society, University of Chicago Press, 1899, pp. 26-28. 
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Cubberley says that the secondary school, while fulfilling its rdle as a 
preparatory institution, must also look upon itself as an end in itself, and 
regard its preparatory function as somewhat subordinate to community 
and human service. “Differentiation of instruction, flexibility of require- 
ments, experimentation, adaptation and individual adjustment probably 
always must remain watchwords of the secondary school.’’*® 

President Hoover says: “We cannot in fairness continue to provide specialized 


education free to the few who propose to enter the professions, while denying edu- 
cation to the many for the commoner vocations.” 7 


Briggs says: “Secondary education has been handicapped by the tradition that 
it is most respectable only when it is preparing for institutions of higher learning.” 
Under a new régime which puts into practice the above principle of dual pur- 
pose “abstract academic education will be respectable for those whose abilities can 
assimilate it for social good, however remote; and concrete vocational education 
will be respectable for others differently gifted.” ® 

In short, the secondary school shall become more and more a demo- 
cratic and democratizing institution, the “university of the common peo- 
ple,” and not merely a preparatory school for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is not to be merely a sort of coarse-meshed sieve for sifting out 
the larger nuggets and pebbles for further refining and polishing, the 
smaller screenings being allowed to fall and lie where they may, disre- 
garded. Butter methods of mining must be utilized to save every particle 
of the ore. 

The secondary school has the responsibility of retaining in school the 
individuals of every group to which it is supposed to minister until each 
has benefited to the limit of his capacities, and to do so there must be 
experimentation, adaptation and adjustment. 

It is understood that the groups above indicated include only those 
of normal mentality, not the sub-normal or those whose mental or physical 
handicaps demand special types of schooling for their best development. 


What Is the Meaning of Graduation? 

In a system of education where growth is the key word, success is not 
to be measured primarily by the accumulation of credits and units, but 
by the degree and kind of growth along the lines of native capacity and 
individual needs. The word “failure” will have no place in a philosophy 
or scheme of education which is so gauged and measured. 

It naturally follows that certificates of graduation or diplomas will be 
granted all who have made the growth possible for them over a given 
period of time. The degree of development would be indicated on the 
certificate. To such as had grown in a certain direction and to a prescribed 
extent the certificate would serve as a passport to institutions of higher 
learning. To others whose growth was of lesser extent or along other 
lines the certificate would stand as a symbol of recognition for accomplish- 
ment, and it would prevent a sense of futility and frustration on the part 
of students who had put forth honest effort. Such a system of universal 


6 Cubberley, State School Administration. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927, p. 321. 

7 Hoover, Herbert, Open Letter to Federal Board for Voc. Ed. Quoted by Cubberley, 
State School Administration, p. 396. 

8 Briggs, Thomas H.-Inglis Lecture, 1930. Harvard University Press, pp. 100, 102. 
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graduation naturally follows the acceptance of the dual purpose of the 
secondary school, and is predicated on the principle of “no failures.” If 
the principle of dual purpose is clearly understood by parents and students, 
no confusion, conflicts, or misunderstanding need arise in using the type 
of diploma here suggested. 


Suggested Form of Certificate of Graduation 
« veocilisoniliniebnasimaieieedibdbaciidiliasscigchasitnigliiesctia High School 
<evanianiennnvaiasnpeiiaiaianiaiitabiane , California 
This Diploma certifies that 
JOHN RICHARD DOE 


has attained a satisfactory degree and kind of growth by successfully 
participating in the program of education as indicated in the record which 
ts attached hereto. 


FE iain cisistsannitcsvecticinhiegediaaianctihiadasseiapaitan , California, this...................- day 


President, Board of Trustees 
(or Education) 


The Relationship of Counseling to a Guiding Philosophy 
If the above principles be accepted as fundamental to the purpose of 
secondary education, then it follows inevitably that guidance and coun- 
seling are integral and momentously important functions of the secondary 
school. 


There must be those qualified to diagnose and direct in the adjust- 
ments, differentiations, adaptations, and selections necessary to meet the 
needs of individuals and groups whose highest interests the secondary 
school is to serve. 


We, as workers in the field of secondary education, accept the guid- 
ing philosophy of secondary education briefly set forth in this chapter. 
We do not present it as something entirely new and untried. Pioneers 
and educational leaders with vision have found it to be applicable and 
workable. Though the principles presented and our actual practice are 
not quite as far apart as the poles, yet it is sadly true that, generally 
speaking, our practice does not approximate our principles as nearly as it 
should. 

We are convinced that when this guiding philosophy is generally 
accepted and an organized effort is made to apply it daily, society will 
reap a great and enduring benefit. 

The chapters which follow will be developed, and practical sugges- 
tions will be made, in terms of this guiding philosophy. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF COUNSELING 


Our Problem 


ments which pertinently may be included in this chapter. The 
President said: 





“These questions of child health and protection are a complicated problem requir- 
ing much learning and much action. And we need have great concern over this 
matter. Let no one believe that these are questions which should not stir a nation; 
that they are below the dignity of statesmen or governments. If we could have but 
one generation of properly born, trained, educated and healthy children, a thousand 
other problems of government would vanish. We would assure ourselves of healthier 
minds in more vigorous bodies, to direct the energies of our Nation to yet greater 
heights of achievement. 


“Our problem falls into three groups: First, the protection and stimulation of 
the normal child; second, aid to the physically defective and handicapped child; 
third, the problems of the delinquent child.” 


Statistics which are very definitely related to the question of what 
should be the functions of counseling are set forth by President Hoover, 


as follows: 


“Statistics can well be used to give emphasis to our problem. One of your com- 
mittees reports that out of 45,000,000 children 


35,000,000 are reasonably normal 
6,000,000 are improperly nourished 
1,000,000 have defective speech 
1,000,000 have weak or damaged hearts 

675,000 present behavior problems 
450,000 are mentally retarded 
382,000 are tubercular 
342,000 have impaired hearing 
18,000 are totally deaf 

300,000 are crippled 

50,000 are partially blind 

14,000 are wholly blind 
200,000 are delinquent 

500,000 are dependent 


and so no, to a total of at least 10,000,000 of deficients, more than 80 per cent of 
whom are not receiving the necessary attention, though our knowledge and expe- 
rience show that these deficiences can be prevented and remedied to a high degree. 

. And if we do not perform our duty to these children, we leave them depen- 
dent, or we provide from them the major recruiting ground for the army of ne’er- 
do-wells and criminals.” 


Is Counseling an Integral Part of the Whole School Program? 

In a practical discussion of the functions of counseling, these ques- 
tions appropriately may be asked: 

Should a high school, through counseling, be able to determine 

(a) Whoare the reasonably normal pupils? 

(b) Who are the improperly nourished pupils? 

(c) Who are the pupils with defective speech? 
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(d) Who are the pupils with damaged hearts? 
(e) Who are the pupils that present behavior problems? 
(f) Who are the mentally retarded pupils? 
(g) Who are the tubercular pupils? 
(h) Who are the pupils with impaired hearing? 
(i) Who are the crippled pupils? 
(j) Who are the pupils with impaired vision ? 
(k) Who are the delinquent pupils? 
(1) Who are the dependent pupils? 
And what kinds of service do these different kinds of pupils need? 


Is it reasonable to assume that with the aid of a counseling program 
any high school can render service to the different kinds of pupils set 
forth in the tabulation given above? 

The School Code of California states that the high school curricula 
“shall be designed to fit the needs of pupils on the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades of the public schools.” Does that mean that the gov- 
erning board of the high school district is charged with the responsibility 
of providing service to “fit the needs” of the different kinds of pupils 
who attend the high schools? If it does, are the different kinds of service 
to be determined through counseling? And are only the counselors to 
render such service? In other words, are the functions of counseling 
to be considered only in terms of individuals called counselors who are 
assigned special duties and responsibilities? Or, are the functions of 
counseling to be considered in terms of different kinds of service to be 
rendered by making counseling an integral part of the whole school pro- 
gram? 

Before answering these questions, certain facts dealing with the func- 
tions of counseling should be given consideration. 


Definitions. In setting forth the functions of counseling, definitions of 
terms to be used will help to clarify our ideas. The Practical Standard 
Dictionary defines a function as “One’s appropriate or assigned business, 
duty, part, or office”; and duty as “The specific obligatory service or 
function.” The key-note is service. A function is a service. Our func- 
tions as counselors are the specific activities in which we may serve the 
school child in his adjustment to life, by helping him to discover his 
abilities and aptitudes, by interpreting to him life in the light of his own 
opportunities, and by guiding him in his choice of courses and activities 
that will give him the greatest possible present success, and make for his 
greatest future efficiency as an independent, happy, useful member of 
society. 

Aim or Purpose. Our aim or purpose in counseling is to perform our 
functions, or activities, so as to be of maximum service to the pupil. 


The Relation of Guidance to Education and Life 
1. The level of thinking determines the level of living. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Everyone needs a plan of life, a purpose 
in living. Without purpose and plan one lives in a haphazard way, -fall- 
ing short of his possibilities of accomplishment. The earlier this plan is 
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formed, the more tenaciously it is followed, the greater will be one’s 
success. 


As counselors we should aid the pupil in making his life plan, but 
keeping in mind always that it is the child who makes the plan, the coun- 
selor only helping. We cannot presume to interfere or to dictate in the 
life-plan of a child, but we may point out possible outcomes of contem- 
plated action that will be of use to the child in making his own choice. 


2. The level of thinking is determined by the way the individual’s 
mind acts and reacts. It is essential to have all the factors in a guidance 
situation such as will tend to bring forth co-operative responses in the 
pupil. Our business is to inspire in pupils the best motives for acting. 
There must be harmony and co-operation between the pupil, the counselor, 
and any other agencies involved. Habits must be set up by means of 
which the pupil responds to stimuli in a way that brings the best results 
to himself and to his fellows. For instance, if a strong habit of regular 
attendance at school is established, when the temptation to “cut” presents 
itself, the boy’s reaction to the suggestion will be to discard it, and to 
go to school. In a similar situation, a boy with a tendency to be “agin the 
government” will “cut” school. This boy will continue to be in trouble, 
and to make trouble all through life, unless he can be helped to establish 
the right kind of reactions to the suggestions and situations that he con- 
stantly meets. 


3. The way in which the individual’s mind acts and reacts is deter- 
mined by the effectiveness of his education. Our sense of values in life, 
our ability to distinguish right from wrong, our strength to withstand 
temptation, the efficient and right use of our abilities and advantages, all 
are built upon a set of habits formed in our youth. A boy who is trusted 
as class treasurer or manager of the school athletic fund has probably 
formed such habits of honesty that he will not be tempted to rob a bank 
when the chance offers. A boy who begins petty thieving in the grades 
and keeps it up through high school, through lack of proper guidance, may 
very likely apply the mechanical skill acquired in shop work to opening 
safes instead of repairing them. Education has been effective in both 
cases, but how different the results. It is the function of the counselor 
to assist in making the pupil’s education effective for good by proper 
guidance. 

4. The effectiveness of education is determined ‘by the efficiency of 
counseling. Efficient guidance through the formative years of adoles- 
cence will help the pupil to make wise choices and distinctions between 
courses of action. He will go through life with a definite purpose, in- 
stead of being buffeted about by chance. He will be prepared for useful 
civic, social, and vocational life. It is essential that guidance should be 
efficient, for if it is inefficiently given it may be worse than no guidance 
at all. In many cases education is effective only as counseling is efficient. 


Characteristics of Efficient Guidance 


1. Mutual respect. This is the first and most important factor in 
efficient guidance. Without it little can be accomplished. Unless the 
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counselor respects the pupil, the latter quickly feels it. He resents being 
“talked down to.” Until he feels that the counselor is really his friend, 
not just pretending, he withholds his confidence, feeling that he is being 
“pumped” for information that is no one’s business but his own. He 
regards the counselor as a busybody. Under these circumstances he can- 
not respect the counselor. As soon as a feeling of mutual respect is 
established, there is harmony, and counselor and pupil meet on a mental 
plane of sympathy and understanding. The pupil feels that he has a 
friend who is ready to help, not just to question; that the counselor is 
not trying to impose his will on the pupil, but is trying to help him to 
choose wisely. Then the pupil is willing and often eager to confide his 
hopes, his fancies, perhaps his fears and troubles. The meeting of minds 
determines the character of guidance. Where there is mutual respect, 
there is co-operation, sympathy and understanding. 


2. Co-operation in planning a satisfactory program. After mutual 
respect has been established between pupil and counselor, they are ready 
to plan a program. The counselor analyzes the available information 
about the pupil, his interests, attitudes, and abilities, and in the light of 
this analysis guides him in his selection of a course of study. The coun- 
selor puts before him alternatives, possible results, but the choice is always 
with the pupil. A program is satisfactory if it bids fair to hold chances 
for present success for the pupil, and adequate training for an adult life 
that will be happy and useful. 


3. Helping the pupil to acquire right study habits. This is basic in 
a pupil’s training, for without correct study habits he cannot reach his 
maximum accomplishment in his school work. Every teacher is a coun- 
selor in this respect. She should explain the objectives of each study, 
motivate the course, and show the pupil how to spend his time so as to get 
the greatest benefit from his preparation. A plan in each study prevents 
haphazard stumbling. 


4. Helping the pupil to become a part of the social life of the school. 
One of the most important guidance functions is the proper orientation 
of freshmen. A group of twenty-one senior and junior college students 
said that they thought the guidance of freshmen was faulty; that they 
themselves had been lost as freshmen. They suggested having a school 
bulletin, giving all the information about the school, written by a com- 
mittee of seniors and teachers. This should be handed to the freshmen, 
not promiscuously, but in small groups. There should be a council com- 
posed of the officers of the student body and class organizations, who 
would address a freshman meeting. The freshmen would then be divided 
into small groups, each group being in charge of a council member, who 
would distribute the bulletin or handbook, explain it to the group, and 
announce the class advisers. 

The proper orientation of freshmen involves not only the pupil’s 
school life, but his home life, and all the hours spent away from the 
school. The school alone cannot perform all the activities of guidance 
necessitated by this extended program, but it must take the responsibility 
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and leadership of getting together the codrdinating agencies, such as 
(a) the home, (b) community agencies, (c) the school, teachers and stu- 
dent body, and (d) industrial, professional, and other agencies. 

In helping the pupil to be a useful, happy member of the society of 
the school, the counselor must show him how to get rid of undesirable 
personality traits that would tend to prevent him from being socially ac- 
ceptable. As a growing organism, he must be trained so that his best 
qualities will be free to grow to fruition. Dr. John M. Brewer has 
reported a study of approximately 5,000 discharged workers which shows 
that about 65 per cent, on an average, of all discharged workers are 
released because they lack social understanding. This means that social 
attitudes are more urgently needed than skill and technique. Attitudes and 
character traits must be established early in childhood and youth. After 
adolescence usually it is too late. 


5. Helping the pupil to acquire good habits—such habits as con- 
tribute to good health, thrift, wise use of leisure time, and helpful home 
habits. This involves co-operation with public and school health officials, 
banks, community agencies, and the home. In such activities, as in the 
rest of the guidance program, the counselor does not function as a lone 
expert, but as a coordinator between all the agencies that touch the life 
of the child. 


6. Helping the pupil to acquire good mental health habits. This should 
be included in the guidance program to prevent degeneracy or a life of 
crime. Behavior cases presenting marked problems often disclose dis- 
turbances in the child’s emotional life. The school should be prepared 
to provide psychiatric treatment for such children. This is the most 
recent and finely drawn of the services of guidance work, requiring the 
attention of psychiatrists. Psychological and psychiatric analysis and 
treatment must not be undertaken by any one other than highly trained 
experts. 


Summary 


In the light of the principles of secondary education as set forth in 
Chapter II, the functions of counseling may be summarized from a 
slightly different approach. 


The first function of counseling is to help the pupil in self-discovery 
of his own special interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

The counselor must help the pupil to form a plan for using his time 
so as to be successful in school, and also to lay a foundation for future 
efficiency in life after leaving school. 

The pupil must be helped to choose courses that promise to be prof- 
itable to him in attaining his maximum degree of growth, and that will 
prepare him for his future vocation and avocations. 

Since each individual must learn to live happily and harmoniously 
with many groups in society, the counselor must help the pupil to adjust 
himself to the life of the school. School life must also be adjusted to 
the pupil, for co-operation is essential for harmonious living. 
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Another function of counseling is to interpret life to the pupil, and to 
help him to transfer the values of the desirable qualities of citizenship 
and personality traits worked for in high school, to his ideal of civic, 
social, and vocational life after he leaves school. The function of voca- 
tional guidance is here important, in helping to prepare the pupil to be 
an efficient worker, an independent economic unit. He must be provided 
with vocational information, helped in his choice of a vocation, and 
trained for it. 


Educational guidance also is necessary for pupils who wish to continue 
their education in some other institution of learning. The counselor must 
give information in regard to entrance requirements, courses offered, and 
expenses of further education. After a pupil has chosen an institution, 
he must be helped to plan a course of high school studies that will fit him 
for entrance to the school of his choice. 


Whether we consider the counseling program in a large city school 
system or in a rural high school district, the fundamental guiding phil- 
osophy is the same, and, therefore, the functions of counseling are identi- 
cal, although the methods, technique and scope of service may vary. 


An effort to obtain a comprehensive picture of guidance as it is actually 
carried on was made in December, 1929, by the seminar in Vocational 
Education of Dr. E. A. Lee, Director of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of California. Nine hundred check lists of the activities 
and duties of vocational counselors were sent to principals, vice-principals, 
and counselors in secondary schools in California. These check lists were 
based on the writings of John M. Brewer, A. H. Edgerton, Frederick J. 
Allen, George E. Myers, H. D. Kitson, Frederick S. Allen, L. A. Mave- 
rick, W. M. Proctor, and Richard Allen. The 298 returned check lists 
were arrayed in the order in which activities were checked as of major 
importance. , 


The main divisions of the duties of counselors as they appeared in 
the checked lists are as follows: 


1. Interviews or conferences with stu- (a) Teaching staff. 
dents, individually or in small groups, (b) Administrative officers. 
with reference to: (c) Attendance officers. 
(a) Scholastic training. (d) Extra-curricular program. 
(b) Vocational interests. 4. Co-operation with agencies outside 
(c) Health. the school. 
(d) Social interests. (a) The home. 
(e) Economic problems. (b) Social and professional organiza- 
(f) Ethical-moral problems. tions. 
2. Provision for vocational informa- (c) Industry, commerce, professions. 
tion. 5. Research. 
3. Co-operation with agencies within 6. Routine clerical duties. 
the school. 7. Provision for professional growth. 


Through the follow-up function an annual survey of the recent grad- 
uating class may be made, and the results classified and filed. The investi- 
gation should show how many former pupils of the school are in an insti- 
tution of higher learning, how many have positions in a business or a pro- 
fession, and whether these pupils are doing work for which they were 
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prepared by courses in high school. These data gathered and evaluated 
will indicate possible needed Comers in the guidance program and in the 
school curricula. 


The Answer to the Riddle 


Counseling is the interpretation of the strange outer world to the 
developing pupil. Each person’s world is as limited as his consciousness. 
We know only what we can conceive. 

A counselor who has experienced life stands as a way-shower, inter- 
preter, and guide to the child’s consciousness. We cannot enter his con- 
sciousness, but we can best perform our functions as teachers and coun- 
selors if we can imagine ourselves in his mind, and work out our methods 
and procedures always from this viewpoint. A counselor, then, should be 
a person of creative, sympathetic imagination. He should appreciate the 
difficulties of a child in making a wise choice of the opportunities our 
complex modern civilization offers. Without some one of experience to 
guide and restrain him, if necessary, the pupil is like a small boy stand- 
ing before a table laden with all sorts of the most tempting cakes and 
confections, to which he can help himself. If the youngster helps himself 
without restraint the probable result will be indigestion. In life he must 
be helped to choose what his nature fits him to assimilate. We must make 
available to the child the experiences of the past, and aid him in adapting 
himself to present responsibilities, and urge him to carry on for the sake 
of his future. To render such service the counselor cannot work alone. 
Every executive and classroom teacher has a part to play in the pupil’s 
guidance. The entire faculty must understand the problems of guidance 
in order to be harmonious and co-operative, instead of being antagonistic. 
However, only those who feel a real interest in the work should be chosen 
for specific guidance activities. Nor are the school officials the only ones 
responsibile for the guidance of the child. All the various agencies with 
which the child comes in contact in his life are concerned in his guidance. 
It is, however, the responsibility of the school properly to codrdinate these 
agencies by securing their co-operation. The scope of guidance is as wide 
as the life of the pupil. 

The fact that the imposing list of guidance activities calls for omnis- 
cience impossible of attainment by a human being may tempt the begin- 
ning counselor to trespass beyond the borders of his rightful place. For 
instance, if a pupil needs medical attention, a counselor should advise him 
and his parents to go to a doctor. But the counselor should not give medi- 
cal advice unless he is a physician. Cases requiring psychological or 
psychiatric analysis and treatment should be handled only by experts, 
never by cous, be they ever so well-intentioned and eager to serve. 

The guidance program should always be flexible, in order to meet the 
changing needs of the school population. It should never become a fixed 
system. 

All of the functions of guidance must be tested in the light of the best 
possible service to the pupil; and this service may be classified as follows: 
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First, discovery, which means that the pupil has been rendered the 
service which has led him to a realization of his needs. Second, informa- 
tion. The pupil’s discovery of his needs should lead him to seek the in- 
formation related to his needs. Third, interpretation. After acquiring 
the necessary information, the pupil should be taught to interpret it in the 
light of his discovered needs. Fourth, action. With the discovery of his 
needs, and with information interpreted in terms of his needs, the pupil 
is prepared to act. Fifth, adjustment. After taking action, the pupil 
must make adjustments; and as he learns to make the best adjustments, 
he reaches the sixth and last stage in his development, self-direction, the 
controlling aim and purpose of the functions of counseling. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR COUNSELORS 


I. Some Fundamental Considerations 


ANY people actively engaged in counseling have arrived at 
EY 5 \ their position through years of experience and hard work. 
(C Ey The job was there to be done, and they did it to the best of 
y NR 4 their abilities. All pioneering is done in similar fashion. But 

counseling is emerging from this experimental stage. Pro- 
gressive educators are agreed that “it is becoming increasingly necessary 
to make more definite provision for certain forms of guidance in our 
public schools.” * 

Teachers are rapidly becoming more counsel-minded, but it cannot be 
expected that every teacher be so equipped that she can give wise guidance 
to all of the individuals who come to her for help. Nor has every teacher 
the personality for this very human and highly specialized work. We 
have already said a counselor must be a person of broad culture and 
experience—a person of creative, sympathetic imagination—who can ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the child; one who has real interest in the wel- 
fare of the child and a feeling of responsibility to him. A counselor should 
be free from prejudices—shock proof—and in addition must possess an 
alert and discriminating intelligence along with a keen sense of humor. 

1. Importance of Personality. Kitson says: “A counselor must have 
a personality that is unusually appealing to young people and must be able 
to win their confidence and trust.” 

Authorities on guidance emphasize the fact that the success of the 
counselor depends upon the relationship that is established between him 
and the child. In building this relationship the counselor must live in 
accordance with two commandments: respect the other person and be 
happy. 

The first, respect the other person, summarizes all the books on educa- 
tional theory on which our present educational practice is—or should be 





1 Jones, Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book Company, p. 5. 
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—based. It is a commandment that is operative at all times, not only 
when we are at peace with the world and everybody in it, but especially 
when we are face to face with a turbulent law-breaker, or with an im- 
pudent, obstinate youngster, or with a “limited” child. 

The other commandment, be happy, is as important as the first. Do 
not, however, interpret it sentimentally, but relate it with Burnham’s 
dictum in The Normal Mind: “To learn to face reality, to acquire habits 
of attention and orderly association, to develop wholesome interests, and 
to control one’s emotions, to codperate in a normal social group are more 
valuable than the acquisition of knowledge and the mastery of all con- 
ventional accomplishments.” ? 


A person who has attained these abilities and expresses them in daily 
work and play will be living this second commandment. He will have 
the confidence of the boy or the girl because each will recognize that the 
counselor is a real human being who is solving his own problem of living. 
The successful counselor is alive to his obligation to the child, the school, 
and the community. 

2. Need for Abundant Health. Besides personality, the counselor 
must have abundant health. He must know the value of healthful, cheer- 
ful surroundings, and take care that his office is clean and well ventilated, 
his desk orderly, and himself well-groomed. 


3. Occupational Experience. Wide experience in any occupation other 
than teaching is of inestimable value to the prospective counselor in gain- 
ing social understanding that is necessary in giving well-rounded advice. 
One successful counselor said she had found that summer work in a large 
department store gave her a fund of experience upon which she con- 
stantly drew. Another said that he regarded his business experience as 
perhaps the most useful of all his training. 


4. Ability to Speak and to Write. Because the counselor must codper- 
ate with all the civic agencies that are interested or should be interested 
in child welfare, it is frequently necessary for counselors to speak before 
different organizations or to write for the local papers. Therefore the 
ability to speak and write effectively would be an important asset for the 
person who wishes to become a successful counselor. 


5. General Background for Specialization. Quite apart from these 
general qualifications there is a considerable fund of working material 
which a counselor must have at his command. Counseling is too delicate 
a job and the results are too far-reaching to turn the task over to any 
but a professional. Everyone accepts the fact that this is an age of 
specialization. Moreover, every phase of a child’s life is in constant need 
of guidance. It is difficult to separate one kind of guidance from another ; 
some overlapping is unavoidable; but a fairly complete picture of the field 
must be obtained before anyone can become enough of a specialist to give 
the expert assistance that the child needs. 


Kitson advises that the teacher who has the interest and the opportu- 
nity to become a counselor ask for a leave of absence to do the graduate 


2 Burnham, Normal Mind, Appleton, p. 683. 
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work that is necessary to equip himself with the knowledge he will need, 
or take the work at summer sessions.* 


If a student just entering college is interested in preparing for guidance, 
he can plan his course so that he can get all the necessary academic work 
in the regular four-year program and one year of graduate work; but at 
the present time it is not the undergraduate with whom we are concerned, 
but with the teacher of at least two years’ experience who is interested in 
guidance and wishes to supplement his professional equipment with that 
which pertains to counseling. 


II. Special Training Recommended 
The special training set forth in this chapter is that recommended by 
those who have given serious consideration to the question of training 
for guidance and have evaluated their recommendation in terms of their 
experience in guidance and in teaching. 


1. Sociology. Sociology is such an inclusive subject that it is neces- 
sary to establish some boundary lines. Because of specialized interest one 
may view sociology from the standpoint of economics, philosophy of his- 
tory, anthropology, biology, or political science. Sociology must gain 
much of its material from these sources and also from biology and psy- 
chology, but for guidance we must include all of these and more. It is 
the single conception of sociology that has for its end the social well-being 
and individual happiness of mankind that concerns us. 

A knowledge of society as it actually exists is of primary importance. 
The origin, structure, and activities of society are fundamental, but the 
course should go beyond this and give ways and means for curative work; 
point the way to better social life and the improvement of the entire social 
order. 

Intensive case study and interpretation of the findings should be a 
large part of this course. Attention must center on the individual, for 
without individual well-being there can be no social well-being. 

There should be included in this course a study of practical procedures 
for case work, and a study of practical ways and means of handling case 
studies in high schools. Provision should be made in this course for field 
experience in case work. 


2. Social Psychiatry. The mental hygiene movement should be better 
understood in order to combat a popular prejudice against it that has 
resulted from the use of the word “psychiatry” by all sorts of quacks. 


This is a field that requires a specialist to direct the work ; but a general 
knowledge of social psychiatry is necessary for all counselors in order to 
deal with certain “mind sets” and other behavior problems. 


Dr. Overstreet tells us in his book, Influencing Human Behavior, that 
our only means of changing individuals is to change specific habit systems, 
which can be changed only by connecting with the desired new habit 
associations that are pleasurable. 


8 Kitson, Opportunities in Vocational Guidance, Teachers College Record (Columbia 
University), Vol. XXXI, No. 8, May, 1930. 
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Hocking, in Human Nature and Its Re-making, emphasizes the en- 
vironment of the child among other things. Pratt, in Your Mind and You, 
says, “Regard children as equals” if you would teach them to control their 
emotions. 

Literature dealing with mental hygiene is full of the need of respecting 
the individuality of the child and of conditioning his environment so that 
his individuality has full expression and so that he can develop without 
injurious repressions into full control of himself, mentally, physically, 
emotionally, and ethically. 

3. Economics. This should be a foundation course covering funda- 
mental principles so that the counselor has an accurate background upon 
which to build his thinking, that he may analyze present economic condi- 
tions. Labor problems and methods of handling men should be a part 
of this course. These vital questions must be familiar ground to the 
counselor if the school is to be of any help in solving the unemployment 
and related problems as they arise. Moreover, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that the economic conditions that surround the child have a 
direct influence upon his development. 

4. Health Education. Since it is the whole child that the counselor 
must always consider, no guidance can be of any value which fails to 
understand the physical, mental, and emotional development of the child. 
“Growth and Development of the Child” is a course which should fill 
this need. 

The work done at the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection in November, 1930, very clearly shows that while much has 
been done for the physical well-being of the child, more needs to be done. 
Our knowledge of the relation of the mind to the brain is still woefully 
inadequate, and the field of emotional development is almost untouched, 
“A complete physical examination by a trained and practiced physician 
is probably the most important item” in passing judgment on the child, 
but “more valuable than a single examination is a series of examinations 
carried out at regular intervals by the same physician. . . . Our prob- 
lem is to appraise the child as a whole, so that we may assist him to realize 
to the greatest possible extent his own potentialities.” ¢ 

While the findings of the White House Conference constantly remind 
us of the dangers of conclusions from insufficient data, they also assure 
us that there is a good deal known about adolescence, nutrition, diet, dis- 
ease prevention, habits, attitudes, and the like which must be incorporated 
in the everyday life of the child through the school. 

Supervised field work with community agencies would be both instruc- 
tive and interesting to the student teacher, for providing healthful environ- 
ment is an essential part of health work. 

5. Counseling. A course in counseling such as described in this hand- 
book, with the stress on the practical application of these principles and 
practices, should be part of the training program. The technique of the 


4Dr. Blackfan, Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School, in his report to the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, November, 1930. U. S. Daily, 
Vol. V, No. 228. 
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conference method, the distinction between group and individual counsel- 
ing, the making of case studies, the dangers to be avoided, the opportu- 
nities to be seized, all should be familiar ground to the person who would 
guide youth. 

The more or less mechanical devices for putting guidance into opera- 
tion have too often resulted in making hard and fast classifications and 
in over-emphasis upon those phases of guidance that are easily admin- 
istered. We are warned, too, against the misconception of terms resulting 
from rapid development. 


In an analysis of the term “guidance” Arthur J. Jones in his Principles 
of Guidance says that to guide implies help that is of a more personal 
nature, that it is comparable to the help given by a guide on a “personally 
conducted tour.” The function of this guide, he points out, is “to show 
the way, to suggest things to do and to see, and to give such help from 
time to time as will make the expedition more pleasant and profitable. 
To accomplish this the best guides never obtrude themselves; they give 
as much freedom as possible. . . . Guidance involves personal help that 
is designed to assist a person to go somewhere or to do something.” ® 


W. L. Stephens, Superintendent of the Long Beach City Schools, Cali- 
fornia, in defining terms makes this statement: 


“The aim of guidance in the Long Beach public schools is to give 
individuals such aid as will enable them to discover their needs, powers, 
and possibilities so that they will be more capable of making wise choices 
and attaining the aim of education in the public schools of this com- 
munity. 

We believe that all guidance may be divided into external or internal direction, 
or their combination. 

Where guidance is obtained through external direction, we have used the term 
“direction” to designate it. 

Where guidance is obtained through internal direction, the term “counseling” is 
used to designate it. These two terms are defined as follows: 

(a) Direction is that phase of guidance in which an external agency determines 

for the individual the means which he must use in the attainment of a 
definite end. 

(b) Counseling is that phase of guidance in which the individual is given a 

choice of different means offered for attainment of a definite end. 

The wise counselor will not attempt to drive or mold personalities into 
a form of his own making; he will assist boys and girls to solve their own 
problems and make their own decisions. 


Kitson, of Columbia University, in Teachers College Record for May, 
1930, suggests an internship for vocational counselors. He says that while 
“techniques and much information can be acquired within academic walls, 
it is only practice that makes perfect. Accordingly a good training course 
should provide facilities whereby the learner can obtain practice under 
supervision in performing the functions of vocational guidance.” 

Provision for cadet counseling in all counselor training courses should 
be made, for all the preparation the counselor can get will not be more 


5 Jones, Principles of Guidance, McGraw-Hill Book Company, p. 21. 
6 Stephens, W. L., in letter to Dr. Ricciardi, January, 1931. 
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than he requires when he is faced with meeting the needs of the particular 
community in which he finds himself, if he is to be of real service. 


6. Vocational Education. Now that our increasingly complex civili- 
zation is making vocational choices more difficult, youth is in greater need 
than ever before of specific vocational training in the field of endeavor in 
which he can most likely succeed. 

Hocking, in Human Nature and Its Re-making, makes this comment: 
“If someone has gone wrong, it is very likely that he is in the wrong 
place; give him the right work and the right neighborhood, and going 
right follows of its own accord. Or, what we call sin may be an incident 
in the normal process of groping our way into our place.’’? 


A course in vocational education to be of value must not be a statistical 
affair—surveys of vocational outlets that are antiquated by the time the 
data are compiled—but rather analysis of vocational activities and the 
skills that are required to achieve probable success on the different occupa- 
tional levels. The relative wage earning possibilities of various jobs, their 
hazards, and their advantages should be part of this course. Along with 
this job analysis, which gets down to fundamentals, we need a technique 
developed that will make possible the realization of our basic responsi- 
bility—placement, follow-up work, and adjustment. 


7. Princtples of Secondary Education. It seems almost superfluous to 
include a course in secondary education, and yet an understanding of the 
philosophy of secondary education is a fundamental necessity. Where 
are we going? What are we trying to do? What use can we make of 
curricular and extra-curricular activities? 


8. Elementary Statistics. No counseling training program would be 
complete which did not include an elementary course in statistics. Ad- 
vanced work is not necessary except for very detailed and highly special- 
ized research work. Statistics show many significant things, but many 
erroneous conclusions are reached through an inadequate knowledge of 
this subject and a too literal interpretation of the old adage that “figures 
don’t lie.” The White House Conference* sounded a note of warning 
against a “too ready acceptance of unverified observations.” 


Much valuable data are at hand to assist the counselor, but it requires 
training to sort out facts from the mass of theories, speculations, personal 
interpretations, and then assemble the facts and put the findings to effective 
use. Statistical procedure must be understood before intelligent use can 
be made of research work. Statistics are not an end in themselves, but 
merely part of the counselor’s tools. 


9. Tests and Measurements. The comparatively recent development 
of mental tests—special aptitude and personality as well as intelligence— 
makes it imperative for the counselor to keep in close touch with what is 
being done in this field. Practice in giving tests and interpretation of them 
should be a part of this course, for the White House Conference* reported 
that inexpert administration of intelligence tests is an important source 


7 Hocking, Human Nature and Its Re-making. Yale University Press, p. 102. 
8 White House Conference, referred to in Note 4. 
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of error, but an even greater danger is the misinterpretation of test results. 
The test should not be thought of as a final result, but should be regarded 
as a point of departure for further observation and study, to be supple- 
mented by case history data, tests of actual accomplishment, and by care- 
ful consideration of traits of character. 


10. Curriculum Making. Many educators feel that curricula need 
further revision and greater elasticity to meet the changing needs of the 
pupils. By approaching the curricula problems through the conference 
method we would probably arrive at more satisfactory courses of study 
than at present, and get real practice in the technique of the conference 
method. 

Teacher revision of curricula through the conference method is meet- 
ing with success in some of our school systems. 


11. Trends in Civilization. To give counseling the breadth of under- 
standing that it deserves we must include in our preparation a course 
that gives a complete picture of the progress of civilization, not a factual 
history of the world, but a critical and comprehensive study of society and 
the individual. It must have a distinctly human approach. 


12. Ethics. Whether or not we believe that the home and not the 
school is the best place for moral and ethical guidance, we must accept 
the fact that some homes are not giving this help, and the school, whether 
it wants to or not, must take on this obligation. Therefore, we include 
ethics, the better to meet this need. 

It was suggested at the White House Conference that the schools might 
even perform this task of guiding youth so well that the next generation 
may grow up in such manner that some of the obligations which have 
been thrown upon the school will revert to the home. 





CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


In announcing the tenth annual conference of the California Educational Research 
Association, which will be held in Fresno on April 24 and 25, Dr. Albert R. Lang, 
president, says: 

“A splendid program is being prepared. Dr. William J. Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, will discuss the important research work which the United 
States office of education is conducting. Outstanding research men of the State and 
perhaps from outside the State will be present to participate in the programs. Dis- 
cussional groups for those who are interested in elementary, secondary or higher edu- 
cational fields are being provided.” 
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